





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT. 


I.—-THE REVOLUTIONARY STORM. 


Evrore has just been struck by one of those extraordinary shocks. 
which defy all the powers of foresight to provide against them. For 
century after century, the Ere 4 has not ceased to declaim on the 
mysterious inscrutability of the workings of Providence, and it has been 
as constantly the task of the historian to demonstrate the truth of what: 
he taught ; yet it requires now and then an event like that which has 
just taken place before our eyes to impress it upon us in present and: deep 
conviction. It was but yesterday that Europe reposed fen one end to 
the other in apparent security, with no visible cause to threaten its gene- 
ral tranquillity ; and now, without any foreseen cause, every European. 
state is filled with fears and apprehensions of no ordinary description. 
A powerful monarchy, strong in its resources, and busy in strengthening 
and extending its friendly alliances with the nations around, has in am 
instant been changed to a democracy, internally weak and confused, its 
external relations broken up, or regarded with suspicion, and even with 
terror. A few hours have sufficed to throw from the summit of pros- 
perity a great monarch, rich beyond the ordinary wealth of his bro- 
ther sovereigns, surrounded by wise and able counsellors, with a numerous 
army at his beck, and happy in a promising family of princes and prin- 
cesses, to become an almost penniless wanderer, shrinking from the gaze 
of his own countrymen, and seeking shelter in the hospitality of a foreign 
land. Princes and princesses; friends, counsellors, are in a moment 
divided and estate to the four points of heaven, and the throne, of 
which they were the ornaments and support, is levelled with the dust, to 
be trodden under foot by the very lowest of those who ‘bowed before it. 

We have seen such catastrophes produced by the disasters of long and 
sanguinary wars, or the result of a continued reign of yn en and 
tyranny ; but in the great and sudden revolution which has just taken 

lace in France neither of these causes existed. The government of 
Lite Philippe has been mild and patriotic, favourable to the development 
of the national resources, and of that true national glory which consists 
in being respected and trusted Ey other nations ; the commercial pros- 
perity of France has been rapidly increasing ; its industry has been 
encouraged ; the patronage shown to literature, science, and art, had 
made it a model for the rest of Europe; the social condition of the 
people was everywhere improving ; and constitutional liberty was every 
‘day better understood by the middle and higher classes, and thus be- 
coming more firmly established. But unquiet people were also busy in- 
stilling ‘the poison of political discontent into willing ears, and the spirit 
of evil had spread widely among that class of the population where it is 
most difficult to provide against its effects. The encroachments of the 
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crown had been effectually put a stop to in 1830; the danger then lay on 
the other side, and the history of France during the last eighteen years 
has been that of a continual struggle between constitutional. liberty and 
a turbulent revolutionary spirit, which, by unforeseen events, has for a 
moment gained the mastery, and has.at once overthrown the constitution 
of thecountry, and dislocated the whole: frame of society, in one of the 
most important members of the great European a It is a 
fearful state of things to contemplate, and.one which must, by its para- 
mount importance, for some time public attention even in -this 
country, to the exclusion of almost every other subject ; the more so since 
England has become’the ‘haven of refuge for the fugitives. For we have 
now amongst us nearly all those who have so long and so firmly pro- 
tected the institutions of their country against the encroachments of 
unprovoked revolutionary violence—both the court, and the king, and 
the ministers are here, and among these no single name excites greater 
interest and appa, both for his own greatness, for the prominent 

he has in the late events, and for the greater personal danger 

m which he has escaped, than Monsieur Guizot. During the few days 
while we were ignorant of his fate, people in London inquired for news 
of the statesman as earnestly as though he had been a friend or a 
relative. 

This feeling, however, although so widely prevalent, has not saved 
the ex-minister of France from the bitter attacks of a considerable por- 
tion: of the English press ; and many of the journals of the day continue 
to hold him up to popular odium, .as the reckless champion of illiberal 
governments, or as a man who obstinately persisted in a senseless system, 
without the experience or foresight to carry it out. These are the cries 
of prejudice with regard to the past, or of ‘blindness with regard to the 
significant language of the present. The events which are now rapidly 
passing before us, so full of deep.and fearful meaning, must already ol 
opened the eyes of most of the advocates of the French Revolution of 
1848 in this:country ; and perhaps we may assist in strengthening the 
conviction which these events carry with them, by our slight historical 
review of what preceded it. 


Il.—MONSIEUR GUIZOT BEFORE 1830. 


Few men. have been so nearly connected with all the great political 
convulsions which have agi France since the last century, as M. 
Guizot. Born at Nimes, in 1787, of an old Protestant family, he was 
but an infant when the first revolution burst over his country, and his 
father, an advocate in that city, perished on the scaffold, a victim of the 
popular ferocity of that fearful period. His mother, who still lives to 
share, after an interval of half a century, in this new flight from revo- 
lutionary resentment, retired with her child to Geneva, and there he pur- 
sued those youthful studies which laid the foundation of future celebrity. 
He returned, while still young, to his native country, and distinguished 
himself by his literary activity during the later years of the empire. | 

In 1814, the Bourbons were restored to the throne, and then M. 
Guizot was. first brought into the ministry, with his friend the Abbé 
Montesquieu, under whom he took place as under-secretary of state (or, 
as it-was then termed in France, secretaire général) for the Interior. 
When a new.revolution, produced :by the re-appearance of Napoleon, again 


















drove the Bourbons into exile, and the great object of emulation seemed 
to be who should first desert the sovereign to-whom they had so recently 
sworn allegiance and promised on, the undersecretary of the 
Interior continued faithful RW ew had.espoused ; he remained 
at Paris till:towards the end of the Hundred Days, when, the return of 
Louis XVIII. being already foreseen, he went to the king at Ghent, to 
convey to him the advice of the-constitutional Royalists and to de- 
clare to him the ameliorations which :that party considered to be 
necessary in the charter. When the fate of Napoleon had been 
finally decided by the battle of Waterloo, and the king returned to 
Paris, M. Guizot took office again, and from this time till 1¢20 he 
continued to act with the government as under-secretary of Justice, and as 
counsellor of state, and it was his influence and devotion to the cause 
of constitutional monarchy which contributed most to give the compara- 
tively liberal character that distinguished the earlier years of the reign 
of the new king. His exertions chiefly led to the establishment in 
France of the liberty of the press-and'the trial by jury, and to the reform 
of the electoral system which was accomplished in 1817. The principle 
upon which the latter was then established was identical with the one 
consecrated in England by the Reform Bill, namely, the fixing a limit. of 
general franchise so low as to include all the intelligence of the co 

and that portion of the population which represented its political inte- 
rests, and to exclude that class whose voice was most likely to be influ- 
enced by corruption or by ignorance. A variety of circumstances, which 
distinguish the state of society in the two countries, caused this franchise 
to include a‘smaller number of electors than come within a similar plan 
in England. 

In 1820, the internal policy of France uwaderwent a total change, and 
the government. was placed in the hands of the ultra-aristocratic party 
and the clergy. The liberal party was now in disgrace, and ‘from this 
date until 1830, M. Guizot again devoted himself to literary pursuits. As 
professor of history in what was then called the Ecole Normale, he con- 
tinued during two years'to deliver a course of lectures on the history of 
France, which were already laying the foundation of that grand school of 
historical literature and research which has since extended itself over 
Europe. But M. Guizot’s liberal views of history were as distasteful to 
the Jesuits, who then ruled in France, as Victor Cousin’s doctrines in 
philosophy, and the lectures of the two professors were placed under in- 
terdict at the same time in 1822. Instead of being silenced by this act 
of persecution, the professor of history threw himself with redoubled 
energy upon literature, and besides being connected with several journals 
of influence, he produced, during this period, some of his most important 
works. His ‘Essays‘on the History of France,” from the fifth to the 
tenth century, excited considerable attention. It was during this period, 
also, that M. Guizot iaboured'to:make his countrymen better acquainted 
with the history and literature of England, as a step towards effacing 
those old international prejudices which had so long formed an obstacle 
to any cordial friendship or alliance between the two countries. One of 
his publications, undertaken with this object, was a new translation of 
Shakespeare; and in 1827 appeared the two first volumesof his ‘“ His- 
tory of the English Revolution,” whieh extends to the death of Charles I. ; 
the continuation of this work was — by politieal-events. 
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During the whole period of which we are now ing, M. Guizot 
acted firmly with the ition to the government, but in an opposition 
strictly constitutional and legal, having no connexion whatever with the 
secret societies which have scarcely ever ceased to exist in France, or with 
their plots. He alsovassisted the cause of constitutional liberty with his 
pen in many ay “wal four pamphlets, A morn with the object of sup- 

ing these views, commanded especial attention—1. “Du 

vernement de la France is la Restauration ;” 2. “ Des moyens 

de Gouvernement et d’Opposition dans l'état de la France ;” 3. “Des 

irations et de la Justice Politique ;” 4. ‘‘ De la Peine de Mort en 
Matiére Politique.” 

M. Guizot was restored to his professorship of history in the April of 
1827, and he then commenced that series of lectures on the history of 
European society which were rendered so attractive by the novelty and 
profundity of their views, as well as by the eloquence with which these 
were enforced. Many of his numerous audiences still remember them 
with feelings of delight. ‘These lectures, as far as they went, were sub- 
sequently published collectively, and form the two works so celebrated 
throughout Europe under the title of “The History of Civilisation in 
Europe” and “ The History of Civilisation in France.” They were cut 
short by a new political convulsion. 


IlI.—T HE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


THe court since 1820, under Louis XVIII., and still more under 
Charles X., had been making rapid strides on the road to arbitrary power, 
and was breaking down one after another all the fences which the resto- 
ration seemed to have raised round the constitution. The Liberal party 
looked upon the different ministries since the date just mentioned as so 
many attempts at effecting a counter revolution, which should liberate the 
throne from the conditions of the charter of 1814. At last, the ministry 
of the Prince de Polignac, heedless of the discontent which prevailed 
throughout the country, and of the threatening character which it had 
already assumed, seemed resolved to set at defiance all opposition, how- 
ever constitutional in form or objects. It was found impossible with 
the system of election established in 1817 to procure a parliament which 
would consent to any unconstitutional encroachments of, the crown ; and 
the partisans of the measures which the latter was then pursuing talked 
openly of the necessity of abolishing the system of election. They ap- 
peared even to hold out threats of governing without parliaments. The 
Opposition journals spoke out boldly in defence of the constitution, and 
the ministers commenced a persecution of the press. The public agitation 
increased, and every thing threatened a great catastrophe ; yet the king 
and his ministers persisted in their blindness. In March, 1830, when 
Charles X. met a parliament in which the Opposition had a decided 
majority, the king’s ae speech spoke of that Opposition as malevo- 
lent and perfidious ; and a few days after, without shcating it to proceed 


to business, the king prorogued the Chamber with the well-understood 
intention of dissolving it as soon as he had taken measures to secure the 
‘election of one more pliant to his will. A portion of the ministerial press 
fog Se er that the executive should take all power into its 
own hands, that it should abolish the existing electoral system, and that 
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@ new one should be established, in which all the electors were to be im-. 
mediately dependent on the court. 

Without at first going the whole length of these recommendations, the 
king and his ministers prepared for a system of interference and intimi- 
dation in the elections on such a scale as was, perhaps, never practised on 
a similar occasion, if we except what seems now to be going on under 
“the Republic.” All the prefects of departments who were suspected of 
not being sufficiently devoted to out the views of the cabinet, were 
dismissed, and instructions were issued to use every influence, and even to 

ut in practice every sort of trickery, to secure a return of none but royalist 
eputies, and then, in the middle of May, the Chamber was dissolved. The 
prefects and their inferior agents did the work of the government with 
which they were charged by the king’s ministers without any hesitation, 

t the court party was completely defeated, and the Opposition majority 
in the new parliament was much greater than before. Instead of yielding 
to this significant demonstration, the language of the ministerial organs 
was more violent than ever, and the intention of the king to govern by 
his own will was publicly hinted at. They talked of the insolence of 
parliaments that pretended to curb the authority of the crown, and spoke 
af the charter, by which the sceptre of the restoration was held, as no 
longer binding. The Opposition journals defended the constitution with 
warmth, and the press was attacked as an incendiary to rebellion. 

The new parliament, though called for the 3rd of August, never met 
under Charles X. On the 25th of July the king signed three memo- 
rable ordinances ; the first destroyed the liberty of the press ; the second 
dissolved the new parliament before it had met; the third prescribed a 
new mode of election, by which the deputies were to be such only as would 
be agreeable to the court. These sguibkininn appeared in the Moniteur 
on the morning of the 26th of July. They amounted to an abrogation 
of the constitution of the country ; it was a declaration of war to the 
knife against all opposition, and as such the challenge was accepted, for 
there was a universal determination to resist. The deputies of the Oppo- 
sition who were in Paris held a meeting the same day, and towards even- 
ing the agitation in Paris was rapidly increasing. ‘The first open resist- 
ance was made by the newspaper proprietors, who refused to obey the 
ordinances on account of their unconstitutional character, and on the 27th 
they were visited with the punishment threatened for disobedience. This 
was the signal for an insurrection of the populace, which soon became 
general; and during the two following days the struggle between the 
people and the soldiers was carried on with unabated fury, until the re- 
stored branch of the Bourbons was hurled from the throne, of which it had 
deliberately violated the constitutional bonds. Within a few days after 
the promulgation of the ordinances, the ministers who had signed them 
Were in custody as criminals. 

The deputies in Paris had again met on the 27th of July, and they con- 
tinued to hold frequent meetings at the houses of one or the other during the 
troubles of the following days. M. Guizot was one of this small section of 
the legal representatives of the nation, and his example of calmness and 
moderation amid the perils with which they were surrounded, contributed 
not a little to give confidence to the others. It was he who drew u 
nearly ail their acts and resolutions. At the meeting of the 27th, whic 
was held at the house of Casimir Perier, the number of deputies present 











amounted to thi . Men were killed in the street before the house 
during the time were assembled. met next: ing in the 
house of M. Audrey de Pu when seiabibitionn selueull to 
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which was going on in the capital. The king; in spite of 
poten i remained Shetinate s BM Fiber « tedbelaa - 
tion” of ies, which was brought forward at this meeting, and 
which was to at another meeting in the afternoon. At a 


agreed 
third meeting, held at night, only a dozen ies reached the appointed 
place, for the war between the insurgents the troops was then at its 

test violence. The house was, as usual, guarded by strong bodies of 
seme ram for, besides the inevitable dangers attendant’on such a tur- 
bulent scene, orders had been given by the government to seize upon the 
tsons of the Opposition deputies who attended these meetings. The 
now determined to assume the direction of the-popular movement 
and to risk their lives on the result ; and they only separated at midnight 
to meet again the next morning (July 29) at Lafitte’s. That day decided 
the contest in favour of the populace. 

There was a considerable party who, finding the power for the moment 
in the hands of the mob, would have taken advantage of the popular 
victory to proclaim a Republic, and thus hurry the country into the same 
disasters with which it is threatened at present. But the men who had 
taken the lead in the movement, and who had been unwilling to proceed 
to the last extremities so long as there remained any hope of inducing the 
king to listen to moderation, had rallied round the constitution of their 
country to defend it, and not to destroy it, and, whem it was secured, 
they conceived that the work was ended. They had relieved France from 
the tyranny of the crown, and they now stepped forward to reseue it 
from the violence of the mob. They insured the triumph of moderation 
by recalling into existence the National Guard, which, being chiefly com- 
posed of people of the middle class in society, who understood the neces- 
sity of public tranquillity, formed a counterpoise to the sudden power of 
the populace. It was M. Guizot who drew up: the proclamation an- 
nouncing the success of the Revolution, and recommending the choice 
of the Duke of Orleans as king. The majority of the intelligent classes 
approved of the choice, and constitution of France was allowed to 

immediately in its usual working, without having’ received any 
injury, either from the encroachments of the crown on one side, or from 
the violence of the revolutionary spirit on the other. 

The latter party, however, remained disappointed and gloomy, and 
made several attempts to recover the superiority it had held for a moment, 
which led to disorders in some parts of the country, and to the formation 
of a number of secret societies and clubs of a dangerous tendency. 

On the Ist of August, 1830, M. Guizot was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, in a cabinet composed of the most respectable leaders of the 
former Opposition, He began with a determined resistance to the revolu- 
tionary spirit which had manifested itself, and one of his first acts was to 
suppress the ae clubs. The mob demanded clamorously that 
-.. ree gr X. should be brought to the seaffold; and it oe 

. t’s generous advocacy of the principle in support 
which he had formerly written, tact palitioah offences cheek ant be visited 











with death, that by disappointing the thirst for blood, first rendered him 
.. The cabinet was, however, not unanimous in. these’ senti-' 
ments of moderation and resistance to the democratic movement; and 


i Sedeoker Rovember along with the Dee dé Broglie, Casimir 
Perier, General Sebastiani, the Count &c., after having’ held office 
only three months. 


IV.—-MONSIEUR GUIZOT AS MINISTER OF STATE. 


Tue party which advocated the policy of listening to the clamours of 
the mob, by which in fact they were supported, was now for a while in 
power ; but the continued antagonism between conservatism as regarded 
the constitution, and republicanism (for those were in reality the two 
contending principles in the state), made it difficult to form a ministry of 
any degree of stability or efficiency. M. Guizot, whose three months in 
1830 may be considered as little more than a provisional ministry, con- | 
tinued to uphold in the Chamber of Deputies the cause of resistance and 
order within, and of peace without, and was the uniform supporter of Casi- 
mir Perier, until the autumn of 1832, when this poliey gained the ascen- 
dency. In the new cabinet formed on the 11th of October, 1832, he 
was named. Minister of Public Instruction. which office he held (with’ the 
— interruption from February 26, to September 6, 1836) till the 15th 

April, 1837. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction is an important division of the 
government, and has to deal with some of the most delicate questions in 
the! internal es Ale the country. When M, Guizot entered upon it, 
many of its branches were in great confusion, and had been long neglected 
or mismanaged ; but his accession to power opened a new epoch for litera- 
ture, science, and education in France. The enco ent which he 
gave to the development of learning and knowledge, and the discernment 
and impartiality with which it was given, were things quite new in that 
country. One of his first acts as minister was to re-establish by a royal 
ordinance, dated the 26th of October, 1832, the old Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences in the History of France, which had been abolished 
in 1802 by Napoleon, then First Consul, as dangerous to the government 
on account of its free discussion of political questions. By the law re- 
lating to primary instruction, d on the 28th of June, 1833, he 
insured the foundation of a school in every commune in the kingdom, 
and provided the necessary funds for itssupport. In 1834 he established 
the grand Historical Commission attached | to the Ministry of Public. 
Instruction in Paris, and supported by branch commissions throughout 
the country, which laid the foundation for that eminence in historical.and 
archxological science for which France has since become so remarkable. 

These were the three more prominent acts of M. Guizot as Minister of 
Public Instruction ; his administration, as we have just stated, ended in 
1837, on the breaking up of the Conservative cabinet, which was again 
followed by several short-lived ministries of different colours, while he 
remained altogether out of office. His return, at least partially, to his fa- 
vourite literary pursuits, was marked in 1839 by the appearance of his “ Life 
of Washington,” which, though but a comparatively brief essay, attracted so 











much notice that it was immediately translated in England and Germany. 
On the 10th of February, 1840, M. Guizot was sent as ambassador to 
London, for the purpose of labouring to preserve a good understanding 
between thetwo countries amid the difficulties attendant on our policy in 
the East. The favourable impression which he then made personally in 
this is remembered everywhere. He was recalled suddenly and 
peso’ £ to join in a new cabinet, when the rash policy of M. Thiers 
had nearly produced a European war. From the 29th of October, 1840, 
to the 23rd of February, 1848, while holding the ministry of foreign 
affairs, M. Guizot has been virtually prime minister of France, although 
Marshal Soult held the nominal premiership. M. Guizot succeeded 
to the latter as president of the council in 1847. 

During this long period—much longer than any ministry had hitherto 
been able to sustain its ground since the Revolution of 1830—M. Guizot 
persevered in one uniform policy of supporting constitutional order and 
resisting the revolutionary spirit which ambitious and designing people 
were labouring to spread among the lower and even among the middle 
classes. With this object he raised up the Conservative party in the 
Chamber of Deputies; and the strength of that party among the better 
classes of society in France is fully demonstrated by the fact that two suc- 
cessive general elections—in 1842 and 1846—gave it a large majority in 
the Chamber. This policy was indeed, the only one which assured the sta- 
bility of the throne of Louis Philippe, and as a safeguard against the dangers 
with which that policy waslikely to be threatened on the event of the king's 
demise, the law of the regency was passed on the sudden death of the Duke 
of Orleans. During the whole of the period of which we are now speaking, 
the national riches and prosperity were advancing rapidly; extensive 
seer works, executing in all parts of France, railways, roads, monuments, 

ished a sufficient proof of this; and during late years the public 
revenue was regularly progressing with an annual augmentation of about 
a million sterling. All these were advantages derived from the general 
and individual security that was beginning to be felt throughout France 
under a free constitutional government. This security had just been 
increased by the final reduction of Algiers and capture of Abd-el-Kader, 
which had at least taken away one element that might interrupt the 

ace of the foreign relations of the country. 

The foreign relations of a country are naturally those which can hardly, 
under any circumstances, be looked upon among neighbouring states, 
whether pn or hostile, without a division of opinion, inasmuch as, 
some way or other, they must affect conflicting interests. A principal 
aim of M. Guizot’s foreign policy was evidently to strengthen the con- 
stitutional throne of 1830. Within a short period after his accession to 

wer, he succeeded in restoring the good understanding with the rest of 

urope which had been gravely compromised under the ministry that 
preceded him ; and in spite of a number of serious difficulties in the mu- 
tual relations of France and England, arising from the question of the 
right of visit, the affair of Otaheite, the war with Morocco, and, more 
especially, the Spanish marriages, they have all been arranged in a 
poe manner, and M. Guizot has laboured with success to preserve the 

endly relations between the two countries. We believe that he regarded 
the Spanish alliance chiefly as a new safeguard to the constitutional mo- 
narchy existing in France. 
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V.—THE REVOLUTION oF 1848. 

For eighteen years the party which was disappointed in its hopes of. 
establishing a republic in 1830 has never ce to agitate the masses 
against the government of Louis Philippe. The political clubs were sup- 
pressed, but they gave place to a multitude of secret societies, which were 
equally, if not more dangerous in their tendency, because the secresy of 
their movements made it more difficult to provide against them. Some 
of those which were less cautious in their proceedings were from time to 
time detected and put down, but others managed to keep out of the reach 
of the authorities. It was their action on society which produced so 
many attempts on the life of the king, as well as a number of scattered 
and partial insurrections. Their field of action was most extensive among 
the lower orders; and the revolutionary spirit which has so long been 
characteristic of the French populace was now combined with wild Uto- 
pian schemes of a change in the social relations which could not fail to 
flatter and seduce the working classes, in a country where the operatives 
are far more accustomed to entertain and discuss such theoretical questions 
than in England. The specious doctrines of “communism,” and other 
such like schemes, which were ostensibly to place the operative classes on 
an equality with, but in reality to make them masters over, the other 
orders, were spreading widely through that erran of society in France 
which they promised more especially to benefit. Persons were found, in- 
deed, among the more intelligent classes, weak enough to believe that 
such schemes would benefit society ; and there were others, too wise to 
be deceived in this respect, who took up the cause merely as an instru- 
ment for gratifying their personal ambition. 

It was this which gave its dangerous character to the Opposition in 
France. In steven 3 appearance constitutional, its concealed and ulti- 
mate object was to oweethiow the constitution then existing ; it was the 
mob of Paris for which they were working, and this was perfectly well 
known even to those who had themselves no intention of going so far, 
but who engaged this dangerous ally in the vain belief that when, by its 
assistance, they had succeeded in bringing themselves into power, they 
would be able to control its further operations. 

That portion of society which chiefly possessed an interest in the pre- 
servation of order and national security, felt in general the necessity of 
resisting this movement from below, and showed this sentiment by their 
support of the government, which, in the constitutional body to which 
the welfare of the state was more especially intrusted, had a continued 
and substantial majority. Thus the revolutionary Opposition found 
that, with the increasing prosperity of their country, their strength 
became diminished. 

From this moment the extreme Opposition took precisely the same 
position with regard to the constitution which had been occupied by 
Charles X. when he was deprived of the throne. In the one case, the 
king demanded a parliament which should act in obedience to his own 
will ; when he could not obtain this, in the ordinary course of elections, 
he tried to subvert the legitimate operations of the electoral system ; and 
finding this also unavailable, he Lissaiinil to abolish, by force, the 
electoral system itself, and with it, of course, the constitution. The 
revolutionary Opposition under the reign of Louis Philippe demanded 
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in the same way a Chamber, which should notbe acalmly deliberative 
assembly, but one that would act under their control and carry out only 
their views ; when they could not obtain this under the free action of the 
constitution, they clamoured for an electoral reform, by which they meant 
an alteration of the constitution that should throw the right of electing 
almost entirely sg - erased a een under their own influ- 
ence and guidance; this not being granted, resolved to obtain it b 
force, even to the destruction of the souiibtan- The arbitrary ame 3 
and the arbitrary mob aimed equally at tyrannising over France ; each 
in its way had recourse to coercion, but what the former was hindered 
from doing by the Revolution of 1830, has been at length effected by the 
latter in volution of 1848. 7 

The electoral system was no grievance, unless it be a grievance ‘to 
confine the possession of political power to that portion of the people 
which knows how to use it, and whose interest it 1s to use it for * 
vantage of the Commonwealth. It was the same constituency which re- 
turned the Chamber that so firmly resisted the encroachments of the crown 
under Charles X., except that the franchise had been considerably ex- 
tended after the events of 1830; and it was not likely, therefore, ‘hes it 
would now choose a Chamber that would betray the interests of the coun- 
try under Louis — But the demand for electoral reform was the 
or ery that had yet been raised by the Opposition ; and many 
joined in it without perceiving the real end at which its violent supporters 
aimed. In every country it is the same—constant agitation will inva- 
riably produce converts, whether the object be good or bad. j 

In the same manner, personal attacks, incessantly repeated, seldom fail 
in the end to draw odium upon those against whom they are directed. 
The abuse with which the Opposition journals for eighteen years loaded 
the name of M. Guizot, was on emt He had been from the first the 
most persevering and the most energetic supporter'of the constitution of 
his country—a main bulwark of the throne which had been confirmed and 
established in 1830, and even his unexceptionable character for probity 
and public virtue seemed only to render him more obnoxious to the multi- 
tude, because it added to his moral force. Knowing perfectly well what 
the Opposition really aimed at, he determined to stand by the throne and 
the king he had so long supported, to the last. He refused to bend before 
the clamour for electoral reform, because, in the first place, he believed 
that it was not necessary, and because he saw perfectly well that it would 
turn to the profit, not of constitutional opposition, but of revolutionary 
anarchy. At the same time, he announced his willingness to take the 
subject into consideration at a future period, providing the Conservative 
_ could agree on the question. The obstinacy with which M. Guizot 

charged, was not an unwillingness to. listen to any reasonable 
demands, but a determination not to surrender up to popular violence 
what it was his most sacred duty to defend. 

M. Guizot was perfectly well aware that at the same time, and before 
this question of reform was so violently agitated, the revolutionists were 
ae a desperate attempt to overthrow the existing constitution, 

ish a republic in its place; it was even known that the death 
of Louis Philippe was the period which had been fixed upon in the secret 
societies for striking the decisive blow, against which event the govern- 
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ment had taken what measures of security it could. That period, it was 

posed, could not be very remote ; but whether the agitation by the 
sober banquets had any reference to it, we are not prepared to state. It 
= tous, however, quite clear, in spite of all that has been said to 

contrary, that these reform banquets were essentially seditious meet- 
ings, and, in the position of parties, dangerous to the tranquillity and 

ty of the state, especially when they were to be held in the capital. 
The government, unwilling to have even the appearance of i 
upon the’ liberty of the subject, as long as the danger did not seem 
serious, allowed them to take place in the provinces without interfering ; 
but it felt obliged to prevent the monster banquet at Paris, on account 
of the grave consequences which it was foreseen must arise from it. The 
Opposition itself can hardly have expected that it would pass without 
seriously disturbing the peace of the metropolis ; intended, however, as a 
threat, it could not be too menacing. In the end, the minister came to 
an understanding with the Opposition, to bring the question of the 
legality of the banquets, on which they placed so much stress, before a 
court of justice for decision; and it was not till the committee of the 
Parisian banquet had issued a proclamation, giving directions for a 
manifestation, in terms which its most violent advocates in the Chamber. 
did not venture to avow, and which were both dangerous to the peace of 
the capital, and a usurpation on the legal power of the state, that he 
found it necessary to forbid it altogether. 

The result is but too well known. For two or three days before the: 
determination of the ministers to forbid the banquet, the agitation had 
been going on; and on Tuesday, the 22nd of February, the day fixed by 
the committee for holding it, the mob of Paris began to assemble in a 
riotous manner. The government looked forward to disturbances, and 
had made preparations for repressing them. On the morning of the 
22nd, M. Guizot left the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and passed that and 
the following day at the Ministry of the Interior, from whence were issued 
all the orders against the insurrection of the populace. The Opposition 
however, had not itself expected, that on this occasion the disturbance 
would have assumed so decisive a character; and we are enabled to state 
from the highest authority, that-on.the morning of the 23rd of February, 
nothing indicated that the revolutionary party had changed its intention 
of waiting for the death of Louis Philippe as the period for its attempt on 
the! constitution. But the king showed hesitation at a fatal moment ; 
and the announcement of petitions for electoral reform, signed by the 
National Guards, decided Louis Philippe at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon of Wednesday the 23rd), to change his ministry, in the belief that 
his would effectually appease the discontented Parisians. There is every 
reason to believe that it was the dismissal of the cabinet which, taken as 
a proof of the weakness of the crown, decided the revolutionary party to 
display its whole force and strike the definitive blow for which it had 
been long preparing. The king sent for the Count Mole, who, in the. 
night between the 23rd and the 24th, declined undertaking the formation 
of a new cabinet. During the night the king had an interview with M. 
Guizot, and then he sent for M. Thiers, who, with Odilon Barrot, under- 
took readily to form a ministry and restore the capital to tranquillity ; 
but they demanded as a preliminary step that orders should be im- 
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mediately sent to Marshal Bugeaud to cease from employing any force 
against the mob, promising they would appease the latter by 
uasion, and by their own influence. The troops, who might 
co preserved the throne and constitution, were thus restrained from 
action ; while almost the only persuasion employed by the new ministers 
to silence the mob consisted in placarding on the wall a proclama- 
tion announcing that the king dismissed his old ministers, and 
them with the formation of a cabinet. Paris was thus at once 
thrown into the hands of the revolutionary party, and the troops havin 
been once countermanded, they could no longer be brought to act with 
efficiency, but seemed to have allowed themselves to be borne on with 
the irresistible course of events. M. Guizot saw the king for the last 
time in Paris at half-past nine o’clock on the morning of the 24th, when 
there was no thought of abdication. But within three or four hours 
Louis Philippe, deserted by those who had now undertaken to support 
him, was obliged to secure his personal safety by a hasty flight. The re- 
mark which the English journals ’ into the king’s mouth on his land- 
ing in England, that the French people had deposed Charles X. for 
attacking the Charter, while he was now driven away for defending it, is 
strictly true—the constitution, which was saved by the revolutionof 1830, 
had been destroyed by the revolution of 1848. 

After quitting the king on the morning of the 24th, M. Guizot re- 
turned to the Ministry of the Interior, and remained firm at his post of 
duty until about twelve o’clock, when a body of five or six thousand of 
the insurgents burst in, and he was obliged to seek refuge in the house 
of a friend. He there remained concealed six days, without any com- 
munication with the exterior. 


VI.——-THE FLIGHT. 


One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, was the extraordinary mystery which for some days enve- 
loped the fate of the fugitives. The king, ‘his family, and his ministers, 
suddenly disappeared, and nobody could even guess the route they had 
taken. Nearly all that was known of Louis Philippe for a week after his 
disappearance was, that he had proceeded from Paris to St. Cloud ; and 
so completely were people in ignorance of his subsequent movements, that 
he was reported almost at the same time in the newspapers to have been 
drowned in the Channel, to have been dead of chagrin in France, and to 
have been alive and well at Brussels. As to M. Guizot, according to these 
same journals, he seemed to have succeeded in solving an old and difficult 
problem of one person being in five or six different places at the same 
time. We are enabled to give the particulars of their escape from the 
most unquestionable authority. 

Louis Philippe was more unfortunate than Charles X. in this, that 
having sought his only personal defence in the protection of his own sub- 
jects, he had no strong body of foreign guards to cover his retreat. When 

e found that his palace was on the point of being invaded by an infuriated 
pulace, he made instant preparations to quit it and to leave Paris. 

e royal party, consisting of the king and queen, the Duchess of 
Nemours and her children, and the Duchess of Coburg and her children, 
descended from the palace of the Tuileries into the garden, and 
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waited within the railings looking on the Place de la Concorde 
for the arrival of their iage. This, however, was detained by 
an unexpected accident, for one of his piqueurs and three of the 
horses had been killed by the ulace, before it could leave the court 
of the Tuileries. The news of t is disaster perhaps made the king’s 
flight more precipitate ; he called for two broughams, which happened 
to be standing on the place for hire, and, entering into one with a 

of his family, and placing the rest in the other, he drove off in all haste to 
St. Cloud. His retreat was protected first by a detachment of cavalry 
and a party of artillery, which occupied the alley and the place, and 
another party of cuirassiers served him as an escort on the way to St. 
Cloud. e king at this time was without any money on his person ; 
for, in his hurried departure from the Tuileries, ‘é had forgotten to take 
a sum of about 12,000 francs in gold which was deposited in his secre- 
taire. One of his officers, however, who subsequently joined him, hap- 
pened to have 1000 francs in his pocket, which he immediately handed 
to his royal master. 

From St. Cloud the royal family went to Versailles, and thence to 
Trianon ; and then, having disguised themselves as well as they could, 
they proceeded by an ordinary conveyance to Dreux, undetermined as 

et to which point on the coast they should direct their steps. The 
kes of Nemours and Montpensier had now joined them, but quitted 
them again to take a separate route, and arrived in England before them. 
The royal party remained at Dreux that night, and next day the king 
resolved that they should proceed to one of his forests, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Evreux, for the purpose of consulting with the steward 
of his property there, a man in whom he placed great confidence. 
This was Friday, the 25th of February. When they arrived there, they 
found that the steward was absent, having gone upon business to Evreux ; 
upon which a messenger was sent in search of him, and the whole party 
sought a temporary refuge in a farm-house by the road-side, the inmates 
of which, entirely ignorant of the quality of their guests, gave up to 
them two private rooms. This farm-house proved in the sequel a second 
Boscobel. When the steward arrived, he had a private interview with 
the king, in which he strongly recommended him to trust himself to the 
loyalty of the farmer in whete house he was a guest, for he was well 
known for his warm attachment to his person and government. 

The farmer was immediately called in and presented to the king, who 
found in him all the devotion which he had been led to expect; the royal 
fugitives remained in his house in perfect security, until they had resolved 
on the direction in which it appeared safest to continue their flight. The 
farmer's offer to be their guide was willingly accepted, and as the king had 
a friend on the coast of Grasse, above Honfleur, in whom he could place 
confidence, it was determined to proceed thither. The principal difficulty 
lay in finding any kind of conveyance across the country, fur the distance 
was upwards of thirty leagues; but the farmer had himself some very 
strong horses, with which he offered to try to go the whole distance 
without changing. In order not to excite suspicion in the country 
through which they had to. pass, the royal party was divided into three. 
The king, with one of his grandchildren and the farmer, went first in a 
kind of cabriolet belonging to the latter, and reached the coast with- 
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out stoppage or accident. Two or three hours after came the queen 
and some others of the royal family; and a third carriage was equally 
successful in ing to: the place of rendezvous the remainder. At this 
car they found there was no chance of meeting with a vessel of any 

ind bound for and they, therefore, proc to Trouville, where 
they remained two-days and two nights, with no greater prospect of suc- 
cess. At length they reached Honfleur, and there found a small 
steamer ready to start for Havre, on which, still preserving the strictest 
disguise, they obtained a passage. At Havre, as it is well known, the 

ing found one of the English steamers which Queen Victoria had sent 
to the coast for his use, should he arrive there, and, after a rough voyage, 
he landed with his family at Newhaven, in Sussex, on Friday, March 8rd. 
The Duke and Duchess of Coburg, the Duke of Nemours, and the 
Duchess of Montpensier, who had separated from them at an early stage 
of their journey, were already in London. 

The last of the royal family who left Paris was the Duchess of Orleans, 
who, on the disastrous Thursday which had driven her father-in-law from 
his throne, made an effort to recover it for her child, by throwing herself 
on the protection of the Chamber of Deputies, to which she went with her 
two children, the Count of Paris and the Duke of Chartres, accom- 

ied by the Duke of Nemours. The Chamber was confused and 
hesitated ; Odilon Barrot made a feeble appeal for the heir to the 
throne, which only brought upon himself suspicions of being less 
warmly affected, than it was sup to the sovereignty of the 
mob. Other members called for the formation of a tempo and 
Provisional Government, which should take the responsibility off their 
shoulders ; and the question was decided by the hostile irruption of the 
populace into the Chamber, whose gallantry did not extend so far as to 
show respect for princesses, and their attitude was so threatening, that the 
duchess and her party made their way through the crowd and escaped. 

r a journey, which was not quite so checquered with adventures as 
that of the king, she reached Ems, in Germany, with her two children, 
wearied and moneyless. 

The danger which threatened the ministers of the crown was doubtless 
more real than that of the royal family, though it is difficult to say what 
might have happened even to the king, had he fallen into the hands of 
the mob, either in the capital or in the provinces. The threats were 
loudest against MM. Guizot and Duchitel. The latter, after having 
escaped from the Ministry of the Interior, disguised, and bearing a false 
passport, went direct in a post-chaise from Paris to Beauvais. As 
soon as he arrived at that city, he quitted the conveyance which had 
brought him, and turning off from the direct route, he made his way 
across Normandy to Havre, where he embarked for England without 
meeting with any difficulty. But he found the country through which 
he passed full of a variety of rumours ; and when he entered a small town 
named Meru, he was arrested by a body of rough fellows who called 
themselves the National Guard, and who demanded a sight of his passport. 
After examining this, and finding, as far as they could judge, that all was 
right, they allowed him to pass; but they informed him that their reason 
for stopping him was, that two strangers had passed through the town 
the day before, who had not been examined, but who, they had since 
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been told, were the Duke.of Nemoursand M. Guizot; and they added, 
that if they had known it, they would immediately have taken into 
the middle of the street and shot them. 

M. Guizot we have left in safe coneealment in the house of a friend in 
Paris, while a hundred reports were spread abroad as to the route which 
he had taken in his flight, which were in some instances apparently con- 
firmed by the friendly fictions of those who were anxious to prevent any sus- 
op of his being in Paris. One person, on his arrival in London, wrote 
‘hack to a correspondent in Paris that he had just met the president of the 
council in a street of the English capital. There was also a circumstantial 
account that he had been saved from the mob by a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, that he had been carried secretly to the country house of a 
friend near the coast of Normandy, and that he was there waiting incog- 
mito an opportunity to pass over into England. At Paris it was univer- 
sally believed that he was in London; while at London it was as generally 
supposed that he was at Brussels. 

In the midst of this uncertainty.as to his fate, M. Guizot left his 
friend’s house without exciting any suspicions, on Wednesday afternoon, the 
Ist of March, and took his place in the railway-train to Brussels, where 
he arrived with no other ateeben than that caused by a difficulty 
of passing the river at Valenciennes, ooguene having destroyed the 
bridge. From Brussels M. Guizot proceeded immediately by railway to 
Ostend, where he embarked on an English steamer which landed him 
at Dover about mid-day on Friday, March 3, and he arrived in 
London the same afternoon. He there found his two daughters, who had 
arrived with their governess on the previous day, and who had not seen 
or heard any intelligence of their father, except such as was conveyed by 
the ordinary newspapers, since the first outbreak of the insurrection in 
Paris. M.Guizot had removed his family from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to the house of a friend, where they were more secure} from 
danger or insult. After remaining till the tumults in the capital were some- 
what pacified, the two young ladies, accompanied by their governess, with 
no other luggage than they could carry in their hands, left the house, 
and, not daring to leave Paris publicly, made their way on foot through 
the town, and, unknown, were assisted over the barricades by the ve 
men who had so recently been vociferating vengeance against their father. 
When they got clear of the town they entered a public conveyance, 
which carried them to Senlis. There they took the railway, and pro- 
ceeded direct to Boulogne, where they ae over to Folkestone, and so 
immediately to London. They were followed in the space of a few days, 
first by their brother, and subsequently by their grandmother. 


VII.——-THE REPUBLIC AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


France has at length obtained her much longed-for republic, and M. 
Guizot’s constitutional struggle is at an end. We have yet to see ex- 
emplified in that unhappy country the blessings of universal suffrage, 
and the advantages of national poverty and bankruptcy over national 
riches and prosperity. We have endeavoured to speak of the past in 
the light in which it will be viewed by the impartial historian at some 
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distant period ; the future is too full of uncertainty, and the movement of 
events too rapid, to allow us‘ to speculate upon it. The picture is the 
more dark to our from the inextricable confusion of the present. 

In many of its characteristics totally dissimilar from the great Revolu- 
tion of the last century, the Revolution of 1848 has one point of resem- 
blance—the mob of Paris is again the despotic master of France, and it 
has only as yet shown more moderation than formerly, because it has met 
with less resistance. The old Revolution raised the lower classes on 
the ruins of an ancient, rich, and proud aristocracy, and thus gave them 
the power to tyrannise over the middle classes. The present Revolution 
is, in one of its points of view, a development, on an immense scale, of 
what occurred in the Flemish towns during the thirteenth century—the 
combination of the operatives to coerce and use the rest of society to their 
own advantage. The suddenness of the change makes it more difficult 
to foresee in what direction it will be carried, but it is advancing 
with no common rapidity. One day overthrew the throne of Louis 
Philippe; the next saw the previous leaders of the movement, Odi- 
lon Barrot and his party, who had been willing to stop at an inter- 
mediate point, thrown aside and neglected. A provisional govern- 
ment nominally rules France, but it is only at the beck of the populace, 
and by the toleration of the clubs; it has only appeased them b 
making condition after condition, and promise after promise, none of which 
it can by any stretch of possibility fulfil, until these promises are becoming 
absolute absurdities. ‘lhe members of this government, no doubt, expect 
to be continued in power by the result of the elections, but the moment 
must soon arrive when the mob will find their incapability to perform 
the conditions imposed upon them, and will turn them off ignominiously, 
to substitute more violent agents in their place. They appear, in fact, to 
be already undermined. It is hoped that the moderate party will be 
strong in the first republican chamber ; but the mob of Paris is stronger 
than the chamber, and will enforce its obedience. The National Guard 
is already in disgrace, because it demanded that influence should be 

iven to the bourgeoisie. The mob will have no class of society superior to 
itself ; the interests of the “‘ ouvrier” alone are to be consulted; and who 
is there, as far as we can see at present, to coerce it. There are men 
among those who at present appear to rule the destinies of France, who 
are no doubt generous and humane ; but when the time comes, which it 
certainly will, that the mob of Paris demands victims, these men must 
either comply, or give up their places to those who are less scrupulous. 

Liberté! égalité! fraternité! Liberty in France is at present @ 
mockery of the word. There is no liberty of the press; there is liberty 
neither of thought, nor of word, nor of action. Equality there appa- 
rently will be at last ; but it is to be feared that it will be an equality of 
universal poverty and degradation, and many are the miseries and con- 
vulsions through which France will have passed before that equality 
arrives. What sort of fraternity it may bring with it, we dare not 


predict. 
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THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
Cuapter III, 


THOUGHTS UPON MATRIMONY—THE QUALITY BALL. 


Ir is a wonderfully obliging world this if people did but know it. 
There are people quite as ready to deceive themselves as there can be 
others anxious to deceive them. How often do we see good-natured souls 
helping themselves on to disaster, aiding some enterprising youth in his 
designs against themselves. Inthe d game of matrimony there is no 
species of gullibility too gross to go down. Not only do the enamoured 
couple appear quite ‘beside themselves,” but the whole connexion seem 
to be carried away by a species of infatuation that renders them perfectly 
blind to what would be palpably apparent in the case of any one else. 
Old women never doubt that the man in hand is “every thing they 
could wish,”—a ten thousand a yearer in short. “ True,” they will say 
to their organ of communication, for they all have their speaking trum- 
pets, through whom they send forth their manifestos, “true, I may ap- 
_ to some to be acting imprudently, but I have good reason to know 

em,” &c., which, with a purse of the mouth, and a significant nod of the 
head, means he’s all right, and can stand inquiry. 

People like to encourage flirtations, they make a sort of ripple on 
the vale ocean of society that serves them to talk about. ‘ Well how 
are Captain Sash and Miss Dancewell getting on?” inquires old Mrs. Lum- 
berton, who, perhaps, has never seen either of them, but has depicted the 
pair in her mind’s eye. Then some officious busybody, knowing how the 
parents wish it to be, volunteers to get them information—particulars 
of the gentleman’s “‘ ways and means,” which is generally about as accu- 
rate as an auctioneer’s puff. 

There is one peculiarity attending the hunt matrimonial, namely, that 
up to acertain point there is nothing too good for a man—that point 
missed —and there is nothing too bad. ‘The same ears thatimbibed the most 
wholesale fulsome flattery will suck in the most atrocious calumnies that 
ever were uttered. Then it is, “ O what an escape dear Angelina has had ! 
Can never be sufficiently thankful; will make me most suspicious and 
cautious in future;” and they immediately cast about for some one else to 
play the same game over again with. 

But we will descend from generalities to the parties introduced at the 
delightful watering-place of Glauberend. Our last left the subordinates, 
that is to say, the valet and lady’s maid, enlightening each other on their 
respective masters and mistresses. Shocked as De la Tour was at the 
first mention of the Dooey’s connexion with trade, he yet continued to 
listen, and his sensitive mind seemed relieved by the assurance of their 
enormous wealth. He finally parted with the fair maid, satisfied that 
whatever the ladies were like, fe at all events, was worth looking after. 

After a French cook there is nothing carries so much weight ‘in 
the world as a French valet. It seems extraordinary that they should, 
for though we by no means deny the ability of a Frenchman to dress a 
dinner, we have seen very few with any idea of dressing themselves. 
Still there is no denying that there is a certain importance attached to 
the keeping a French valet. “‘ O, he’s a regular swell, French valet, and 
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all that sort of thing,” we frequently hear said, the French valet standing 
in the same relation to the bachelor that the French cook does to the 
householder. 

Perhaps the importance may partly arise from a conviction that a 
French valet is, to all intents and purposes, a valet, a mere coat-brusher 
and nothing else, while an English “John” may be required to turn his 
hand to many things that the aristocracy of servitude could not tolerate. 

The rule of service is, the more wages the less work, upon which prin- 
ciple the laziest servant of course is the finest gentleman. We read in 
the paper the other day of a butler who considered it beneath him to make 
puneh, though the unfeeling magistrate before whom he appeared did not 
sympathise in his reasonable objection. 

The second wire in Mrs. Dooey’s electric telegraph was Mrs. Drip- 

ing, her housekeeper. Through her she thought to get her information 
m a more dispassionate reliable form than direct from the lips of a person 
whose own feelings might be mixed up in the matter. In the course 
of its filtration through Mrs. Dripping’s mind, she calculated upon its 
losing any little over-colouring ; accordingly, she waited until the after- 
noon following the ball before she made any inquiries ou the subject. 

“ And what sort of a dance had Lucy last night ?” at length asked 
she, having toiled through all the intricacies of housekeeping and eating, 
by way of a blind to her eagerness. 

** Oh, very nice dance, indeed, ma’m,”’ replied Mrs. Dripping,—“ made 
the acquaintance of the gentleman; of that smart young gentleman,— 
oh, dear, what’s his name—shall forget my own next—who’s stayin’ at 
the Imperial.” 

“‘ Mr. Rocket ?” eagerly inquired Mrs. Dooey. 

“‘ Rocket’s the name,” replied Mrs. Dripping,—“ danced three or four 
times with him—a French gentleman—very pleasant gentleman—great 
admirer of the English—English merchants, in particular,” added the 
cunning fat one, with an inward laugh at the “d—d base mechanic” 
story which Luey had retailed with all its incidents. 

“And what sort of a master does he say he’s got?” asked Mrs. 
Dooey. 

Oh, such a nice gentleman,” replied Mrs. Dripping, rubbing her 
hands down her apron; “such a nice gentleman—never wears his 
gloves twice—pays his bills without looking at them—guite the gentle- 
man, in short,” added she, a servant’s idea of gentility being strongly 
associated with “ standing cheating well.” 

“Is he rich ?” asked Mrs. Dooey. 

“« Enormously !” replied Mrs. Dripping. ‘I really forget the immense 
sum Lucy said his valet told her his master had; it was French money, 
to be sure, but it sounded almost impossible.” 

French money certainly has that effect, and it is rather important to 
know whether a person talks in pence or in pounds. 

The result of all this was, that new dresses were immediately written 
off for, to be down the day after but one; so Mrs. Furbelow’s poor 
apprentices were kept stitching all the Sunday, the only day of the week 
in which they ever get a mouthful of fresh air, and this notwithstanding 
Mrs. Dooey is a subscriber to the distressed needle-woman’s and other 
fem ale protecting societies, though, like many of the subscribers, she 
seems to consider that her protection of them against others entitles her 
to persecute them herself. 
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- The ball was to be on the Monday; and both on that and the previous 
day or two, certain “ dear friends” dropped in, and drew the bait of the 
“smart stranger” quietly past Mrs. Dooey’s nose, to see whether she 
would “rise at it” or not. Mrs. Dooey, however, was a marvellously 
prudent woman—in her own estimation, at least ; and if there was one 
thing she prided herself on more than another, it was being able to hold 
her tongue, and Mrs. Bouncer and Mrs. Porker, and even Mrs. Downey 
herself, went away with the full conviction that Mrs. Dooey knew nothing 
about him, and that they would “start fair,” at all events. Our friend, 
Tom Rocket, therefore, enjoyed that momentary popularity and exemption 
from “pulling to pieces,” so rare, and generally of such short con- 
tinuance ; for, let but the glove be thrown, and a man is immediately 
outlawed by the ladies. As it was, not an inquiry was made, not a hint 
hazarded, not a suspicion raised that he was not “every thing that could 
be wished,” and we have been informed by competent calculators that there 
were thirty-two young ladies put into the “ slips,”—that is to say, their 
best dresses,—to run for so unwonted a prize. One of the advantages 
of watering-places undoubtedly is, that these sort of things are put into 
training much sooner than they can be elsewhere. 

London is a good place for angling for men, for keeping two or three 
in tow until an anxious mamma finds out what each has; but for quick and 
ready returns, as Dooey would say, there is no place like a regular, idle, 
lounging, kill-time, meet at every turn, watering-place, where a man is 
almost driven into adopting some girl to protect him from the rest. 

We will now pass on to the all-important evening of the ball. 

Mr. Hornblower’s celebrated band of eighteen performers had puffed 
and blown through two quadrilles and a gallope, when a noise of rustling 
dresses rose above the pump pattering of the promenaders, and presently 
the Miss Dooeys entered the room in all the pride of pink satin dresses, 
trimmed and flounced with an extraordinary quantity of labour, and 
most tastefully decorated here and there with bunches of roses of a 
somewhat deeper blush than the dresses. The sneers and frowns of the 
dowagers had hardly subsided, ere our friend, Rocket, himself was seen 
pulling on a pair of kid gloves at the door. The pompous Major Sloo- 
man, the all-important master of the ceremonies, was presently before 
him, offering his services. Our friend, like a good general, first claimed 
the hand of little Miss Downey—a doll-like little thing, extremely 
amiable, of course, but of no interest to any, save her parents. 

“So glad!” burst from half-a-dozen faded wall-flowers, who had been 
watching the proceedings with intense interest. 

Poor Mrs. Dooey’s crimson cheeks would hardly accommodate her face 
with a smile. 

Terrible are the trials of a chaperone! Distraction abroad, and contention 
at home. Mrs. Dooey, however, was a woman of quick mind and ready 
decision. She had seen too much of the men to believe the game lost 
because she did not gain the first move. 

“ Girls,” she said, in an under-tone, pressing their arms to her side as 
she spoke, “ don’t engage yourselves beyond this dance.” She would 
have added, “and, if you can, dance in the same quadrille as Mr. R. ;” 
but young Mr. Catlap, a very promising young gentleman, lately 
emerged from Doctor Cantwell’s academy, full of the usual stories of 
school-boy pranks, that being greatly interesting to himself were pre- 
sumed to be so to the world at large, claimed Maria’s hand; and old Mr. 
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H , a demure, bald-headed gentleman, who goes dancing on from 
a to year’s end, looking for all the world as if he eouldn’t help 
imself, took Amelia, bespeaking the others a vis-a-vis. 

Great was Mrs. Dooey’s exultation when, having returned little Miss 
Downey to her ecstatic mamma, she saw Mr. et indicating in the 
distance his desire to make the acquaintance of the ladies “under the 
mirror ;" and delighted, indeed, was she to see all eyes fastening upon 
the portly major, as he steered his great stomach through the crowd to 
obtain her permission. | 

There was a visible depression of the ‘“‘ Rocket funds” throughout the 
room, especially among the holders of “ stock” in the shape of daughters, 
though some of them tried to carry it off witha high hand—just as 
candidates do who lose the show of hands before the hustings. ‘‘ Nothing 
in it,” say they, “ nothing in it, all the world knows there’s nothing in 
it.” When, hte they gain, they never fail to make a pretty 
crow. 

If we may judge of the ladies’ disappointment by their previous ex- 

ultation it must have been very considerable, and these first steps of the 

stranger must have been er abe of much greater importance than to 
the uninitiated are apparent. 

Having made his best Parisian bow to mamma and her daughters, 
Mr. Rocket selected Miss Dooey (Maria), who sat on her right, and 
they were presently in place at the top of a quadrille. 

The new dress fitted and floated marvellously.; it was quite a beauty of a 
dress. Even old Mrs. Curmudgeon, who seldom said a good word for 
any thing, admitted that it would have been well enough if they had not 
forgotten to take the basting-threads out of the back. Another—Miss 
Shallow, we believe—quoted the familiar saying that “ fine feathers 
make fine birds,” an admission that the dress, at all events, was good. 
Let the unprejudiced narrator, however, declare that it was all good, 
dress, figure, flounce, and every thing. 

Maria, too, did her best to carry it off, and with head well up and 
arms well turned, she footed and floated, a perfect impersonification of 
smartness and activity. Sorely, right sorely, did her agile ease tell upon 
the countenances of the surrounding spectators. 

Having danced her, Mr. Rocket gave Miss Porker a turn before he 
claimed the hand of the fair Amelia, and,having in turn deposited her, 
he gave Miss Hogg, Miss Jane Fletcher, and Miss Kidd, each a quadrille. 

At the close of the ball Mrs. Bite, the great. broker’s wife, declared 
she didn’t think there was a quarter per cent. difference in any of their 
chances. 

Mr. Rocket carried the diplomacy evinced in the ball-room into his 
subsequent conduct. Though extremely polite—perhaps rather atten- 
tive than otherwise—he neither evinced a stronger partiality for one 
sister than for another, nor yet carried his attention for the Dooeys 
beyond what he evinced for sundry other girls. Hence the fat horses 
and jaunty cockade were quite as often seen scattering the Kensington 

vel within the palisades of the drive up to Woodbine House, where 
the Porkers lived, as pursuing the more straightforward, backwards and 
forwards course before Belvidere-terrace. All this was greedily noted 


by the gossips. 
The Deis’ enormous money reputation, coupled with their own 
looks and stylish appearance—stylish, at least, when there was nothing 
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really stylish to contrast them with—made them much too formidable 
rivals to be favourites with any of the anxious mammas, and many were 
the calls and ingenious the stories people were good enough to invent for 
their special annoyance. Mrs. Downey even asserted that Mr. Rocket 
had offered to Jane Porker and been accepted, hoping to get Mrs. Dooey 
to expose her own disappointment by abusing him ; but Mrs. Dooey, as 
we said before, was a marvellously prudent woman, and had played the 
me too often to be caught in that way. 

Then Miss Jaundice, the resident gossip and “ know-every-body’s- 
affairs” of the place, who Mrs. Dooey unfortunately had not been able to 
dine, would drop in to tease her by saying what a nice young man Mr. 
Rocket was, and how glad she would have been if he had taken a fancy 
to one of her beautifel daughters, adding, with an air of indifference, 
‘though, to be sure, in a pecuniary point of view, it was better he should 
take Miss Downey, who, poor thing, had nothing,” which hurt Mrs. 
Dooey excessively, for, next to a title, there was nothing she was desirous 
of accomplishing as a man of money, as well’on account of the import- 
ance wealth gives, as the éclat it confers on successful matronly manage- 
ment, to say nothing of the fact that if one sister marries well, the other 
is sure to do so also. The marriage of the one pitches the tune, as it 
were, to which the other is to play up. 

The common observation “ she needn’t mind money, she can afford to 
marry for love,’ is meant to apply to our friends a not to ourselves. 
Mrs. Dooey, we say, was hurt at the observation—or rather at the inti- 
mation that a “ desirable” had slipped through her fingers, and in the 
agony of the moment she sabiiteod if “‘ Miss Jaundice was acquainted 
with Mr. Rocket ?” 

“Why, yes—no—yes—not personally, that’s to say I’ve a half-cousin 
who was particularly intimate with his family.” 

“And what does she say about it ?” inquired Mrs. Dooey, unable to 
restrain her anxiety. 

‘Oh, most respectable family,” replied Miss Jaundice. 

Respectable may mean any thing; there cannot be a more’ vague 
description than simply saying a man is respectable. Why a chimney- 
sweeper is respectable if he sweeps our chimneys properly and does not 
steal the spoons. A young man is respectable who pays his tailor and 
walks arm-in-arm with his sisters to church. 

Mrs. Dooey felt all this, and though dreading the answer, she could 
not refrain from uttering the all-important word “ rich ?” 

“ Enormously !”” exclaimed her tormentor; “in fact, they say he’s 
the richest commoner in England,” added she. 


CuaprTer IV. 


STATE OF THE DOOEY HEART-MARKET-—CHARLES SUMMERLEY. 


It is now time that in the exercise of our peculiar privilege, we should 
let the reader a little more into the state of the Dooey heart-market at 
this interesting period. Market, we may well call it, for it was a good 


deal a matter of money. 
Maria— Miss Dooey—had had thirteen sweethearts of one sort or an- 


other, eleven of whom had yielded offers, and three out of the eleven had 
been passed on to Dooey and rejected. 
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sect bapelans Raoul Spebtays dah wo gil won sabe tig Gang 
ose sort no girl can ing of, 
even in . The one in tow, Peceth_rartynret seth ml 
colin’ dik Gide Wain hed to mine eal her 
hands than Amelia, which, even making allowance for seniority of birth, 
was more than she was fairly entitled to, Mrs. Dooey was extremely 
anxious to let her have the run at the Richest Commoner, were it onl 
for the sake of “ shaking t’other chap off.” As we have eaid, 
Mr. Rocket had not shown any decided preference for either, and as they 
were both pretty equal in point of attractions, both fat, fair, and about 
twenty, Mrs. Dooey calculated, not unreasonably, perhaps, that one would 
"Independently of the pertinacty of the youth Dooey had 
n inacity of the in tow, Mrs. 
snother strong reason wishing, to get/aid of kins guiatiy She had 
encouraged him unknown to Dooey, and was afraid if she gave him his 
congé herself, he might appeal to the higher powers ; while if he was 
supplanted, he would just die out like a flower, whose hour of existence is 
spent, and be no more heard of. 

Maria, following the bright example of her mother, had established a 
secret correspondence with him through the medium of her maid, our 
friend Lucy Green, unknown to either parent, so that altogether things 
were rather in a tangled state at the Dooey country house at Glau- 


Despite all the assertions of Miss Jaundice and other callers to the 
contrary, Mrs. had satisfactorily established to her own mind that 
Mr. Rocket was still in the market. That he called at other houses 
where there were girls, was true, but she had it from Mrs. Dripping, 
who had it from the servants of the respective families, that in no case 
had the mammas begun to leave the room when he a 

That being the case, our fair readers will readily admit that he was 
clearly any body’s game. 

Maria, we need hardly say, was desperately in love with Charles Sum- 
merly, for such was his name—as desperately, at least, as a girl can be 
wh has been equally attached to a dozen others, and who 1s perfectly 
ready to resign the thirteen at her mother's bidding in favour of a four- 
teen, should the fourteen appear more eligible, but not otherwise. Charles 
was one of those vivacious, idle, good-looking youths, the delight of the 
young and the terror of the old, with which London abounds. Some 
men are made by their good looks, others are ruined by them—the men 
who are made by them being generally those who lay the foundation for 
the superstructure of success in the way of a profession, and not as many 
suppose, those who rush ver surat: upon the world with no recom- 
mendation but fine features, fine clothes, and agreeable conversation. 
Women are not caught that way. The most elegant and fascinating 
man stands no chance whatever if a great molten image of a golden calf 
of a fellow intrudes himself alongside. 

But even without a rival, the mere good-looking idler is liable to rejec- 
tion at any time. 

Papa gives mamma a hint—“it won't do—the young man has no- 
thing—never will—no profession either.” Mamma then tries a little 
banter—asks her daughter what they mean to live upon—how she'll like 
to sweep the passage—whether she thinks she’ll be able to cook a dinner, 
&c., winding up, perhaps, with some bright illustration of unappropriated 
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happiness that the lady may consider not altogether uncatchable. 
Duty then steps in ‘The ae Hi writes a perfect model of a letter— 
iin. dime pena wae only mamma has a finger in it. The 
pang is a one—deep and lasting ut > peels am 
parents, too, &c. His letters having been duly copied for future winter 
evenings’ recreations, are returned with an intimation, perhaps, that her 
_ ardent affection prevents her parting with the presents. 
And oh! how sweet and typical of future bending to the conjugal will 
is that heart-breaking submission to the one ! 
Sweet young creatures! We wonder how many men have been hum- 
bu that way. 
however, the lady-killer has a profession, even though at present it 
may be a losing one, such as the law—one half of the bar being noto- 
riously out of pocket—still, we say, if the lady-killer has a profession, 
and the lady sees no better prospect in the distance, she may stand out ; 
and if she and her swain do eventually become one, then the profession 
acts as a sort of lever for the whole family connexion to apply their 
strength to, and hoist the owner into the chancellorship, a bishopric, or 
any stray trifle that may happen to be going. ' 

Charles Summerley was a nice-looking young fellow. Men never 

allow each other to be good-looking ; indeed, women very seldom do, 
unless they have “hooked them,” and oe are perfect Adonis’s— 
such eyes, such a nose, such a lofty commanding forehead, such an intel- 
ligent countenance, above all, such prepossessing manners. 

A very moderate article is then worked up into a perfect beauty, espe- 
cially if he’s rich. 

Charles, however, was a nice-looking young fellow, and, in order that 
our readers may not be compelled to take him on our word alone, we will 
tell them somebody he was like. Ina not very old number of our amusing 
friend, “ Punch,” is a portrait of a young fellow at whom a piece of 
antiquity is making a dead set at the conclusion of a quadrille, that he 
has been victimised into dancing with her. He is a nice, tall, slight, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed youth, apparently about that ridiculously-named period 
of life, called years of discretion, though, in this instance, he certainly 
does not show any want of discretion. The wrinkled veteran is leering 
in his youthful face, with, 

“I dare say you think me a giddy thoughtless creature—indeed, 
mamma often tells me that I am so,” &c. 

While the youth in consternation replies, “ Oh, indeed, I think I see 
@ vacant seat over there ;” or words to that effect, as the lawyers say, for 
we have not the number to refer to. 

The sketch, however, is so life-like and truthful, so much what most 
men’s experience will help them to, that we doubt not we have sufficiently 
described it to recall it to our reader’s recollection, and so give them an 
idea of what Charles Summerley was like. 

His history is not quite so easily given. There are youths constantly 
appearing on the great stage of London life of whom nothing is known or 
heard until they proclaim their own existence—youths, who not only 
appear prosperous at the present time, but whose past lives have been 
lives of comfort and enjoyment. 

Charles Summerley was one of these. He had been educated at an expen- 
Sive private tutor’s in Devonshire, where his bills were most punctually paid 
by a solicitor, had had a year at a German university, been finished 
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off with a tour through Italy, and back by way of Switzerland and 
France. On his return to London; he was established in lodgings in 
Jermyn Street, and furnished with a credit for three hundred a year on 
Drummond and Co. He was, also, furnished with the name of a gentle- 
man who he was henceforth to call ‘‘ Uncle,” the same solicitor (Sharpset, 
of Thavies Inn), who had managed his a making the subsequent 
arrangements, and intimating that it would be well “ to cultivate the 
uncle. 


The uncle’s name was Brown—John, of course—John Brown, he lived 
in a second floor in Craven Street, Strand, and was the most niggardl 
of the penurious. No one to look at him would suppose he was wo 

pounds, for he was old and lean, and looked most miserably poor. 
He wore a little old, shrunk, sun-burnt scratch-wig, that might keep his head 
warm, but no more concealed his gray locks than does the forensic one 
of that eminent counsel, Mr. M——n, Q. C., who generally sports a 

amount of hair on his forehead. 

rown’s coarse, yellow-coloured linen showed the absence of country 
washing, while his rusty, scanty threadbare suit of black was in keeping 
with the poverty of his wig and the lack lustre meanness of his patched 
shoes. A greater contrast could not be imagined than between the 
frousy poverty-stricken looking uncle and the young, fresh, healthy, 
wholesome-looking, elegantly nephew. 

The people of the house in Craven Street knew nothing of the uncle ; 
they had bought him with the lease some twenty years before, and though 
he paid his rent punctually to the day, he was a most unprofitable lodger 
in the way of perquisites, for what he took in the house was got in such 
small quantities, and so carefully patent-locked, as to afford no scope for 
the exercise of their peculiar talent. Indeed, they looked upon him rather 
as an object of charity than otherwise, therefore the reader may suppose 
that any inquiries made of them on the subject of the uncle’s means 
would not meet with very satisfactory answers. Of his out-of-doors 
habits or acquaintance they knew nothing, simply because they had not 
thought it worth their while dodging such a seedy old codger. 

Your real rustic, who fancies there is no society in London but what 
he reads of in the Morning Post, or your aaied swell, who looks 
with disdain on all beyond the pale of his exclusive “ set,” will be sur- 

ised to learn that there are parties in London, and pleasant parties, 

ls in London—and pleasant balls, where neither crowned heads, court 
company, dukes, sities diamonds, marchionesses,—not even a 
“my lady,” grace the scene, but where beauty, elegance, good manners, 
gaiety, and good cheer reign triumphant without the poor benighted 
people ever missing absent greatness, or ever wishing for any thing better 
than what they are in the enjoyment of. That there are sensible 
people, in short, who are content to amuse themselves without feeling it 
necessary to parade their happiness or their hospitality, and it was at 
a house of this sort, at Mrs. James Dumps’s, of Mecklenburgh Square, 
(a locality which may perhaps be best described as in the regions of 
the Euston Station), the lady of Mr. James Dumps, the great back- 
maker, that Maria Dooey first encountered Charles Summerley. 

Lest the reader should be ignorant of the existence of such a calling 
as “back-making,” or fancy that we are coining a trade—indulging in 
a little romance, like Mr. James, or some of those writers who are not 


altogether to be believed, we may state that back-making has something 
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to do with brewing, with which help the pleasant light-mouthed reader 
will readily connect Dooey’s hops, and see why Dooey and Dumps should 
be on the best of terms. 

Well, it was at Mrs. Dumps’, as we will call her for shortness, though 
she always puts “James” on her cards, that Maria fell in with young 
Summerley. He was there, as many young gentlemen are at London 

__ balls, brought by somebody who knew somebody who knew Mrs. Dumps. 
He was introduced to Maria in much the same sort of way—presented 
by some one, to whom he had just been presented a little before. 

There isn’t time at balls for people to ring partners as suspicious tradesmen 
do shillings, moreover (and we say this without intending the slightest dis- 

ment to the selectness of the assembly) moreover, as it did not in- 
clude even the questionable fashion of a pair of moustaches, a well- 
looking, well got up youth, with the true German whirl, in his waltz, was 
sure to be in request and appropriated to the best girls, foremost among 
whom we need say were the Miss Dooey’s, as well on account of 
their looks and their dress, as of their western extraction and con- 
sequent elegance. Say what — will there is an interest attaches 
even to the male possessor of wealth, let him be old and ugly in the ex- 
treme, how much more so then must be the excitement when the parties 
are in the first blow of womanly beauty, with the spring tide of life set off 
by the adornments of the best London milliners, aided by all the little airs 
and graces that practised womanhood know so well how to use. 

Some men take fright at money. To tell them that such a girl has 
fifty or a hundred thousand pounds is enough to deter them from making 
her acquaintance, while others only require to be shown where she is to 
make pw run open-mouthed, as though they would eat her. Charles 
Summerley’s acquaintance commenced in a happy medium between these 
two extremes. He liked Maria’s looks at first sight, and his early im- 
pressions improved upon acquaintance. It is wonderful how all ee ob- 
jections pom ore disappear as a man glides imperceptibly into love, and 
again how striking they become when an engagement is ratified between 
the parties. But we are getting in advance of our subject. Charles was 
of the dancing, not of the mercenary, age. His thoughts ran on kid 
oie pumps, and polkas. So long as he got pretty girls to dance with 

im he was quite content, and it is but justice to him to say, that he had 
known Maria for a week, met her on two band days at Kensington 
Gardens before he was aware of what every body knew. Meanwhile, the 
Dooey affection for the Dumps’s had increased so amazingly, that the 

uarterly calls were converted into. weekly ones, when of course the little 
delicate soundings that ladies think they make so dexterously as never to 
have it suspected what they are driving at, took place, and equally of 
course, Mrs. Dumps promoted the thing and made the best she could of 
ss anonymous young gentleman whom Miss Dooey had picked up at her 
ouse. 

To give the ladies their dues, we don’t think there is any thing in the 
shape ofa man that they won't give a help to—they go upon the principle 
that admiration is good, and there is no harm in an offer ; but having now 
worked our Richest Commoner up to a certain point, and introduced this 
mysterious, dangerous, dancing, three hundred a-year youth, we call upon 
the whole body of our readers to grant Mrs. Dooey a rule nisi to show 
cause why she should not supplant one with the other. 
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NATURE’S MYSTERIOUS SYMPATHIES. 


There are more t in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
‘Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. a 


Lo or. Te NNR not the volume, gentle reader !— 
we purpose not to ientific ; we swear our ignorance, a re- 
hensive oath! that we had no such ws Fg ct Thou shalt 
read us and be none the wiser, so far as material knowledge is concerned. 
Into nature’s f anen secrets we are not qualified to pry. Unquestioned 
by us shall be the secret correspondence between magnet and the 
steel—the needle and the pole—the moon and the tides. Neither will 
we be altogether metaphysical. Our intermediate course seeks to draw 
attention towards some of their mutual relationships—some of the sin- 
gular accordances between sensation and thought, mind and matter. 

That these have not been altogether unnoticed a rrr some 
of our homeliest adages attest. ‘‘ Handsome is as e does,” is 
literally and physiologically true, for the face reflects the mind, and to do 
well is to look well. Virtue, indeed, has been detined as interior beauty, and 
beauty as exterior virtue ; a definition which may be thought to push some- 
what too farthe theory of the constant approximation between the two. Simi- 
lar relationships and dependencies exist in the moral world, apart from mate- 
rial associations ; a fact well understood by the ancient philosopher when 
he maintained happi to be the chief good, and virtue the chief hap- 
piness. etl iiceetessandhathen, dee wnat never so happy as 
when we are virtuous ; seldom so virtuous as when we are happy. In 
our twofold nature a double action is ever at work. The mere contem- 
plation of charming objects, by awakening a pleasant sensation, stimulates 
our amiable propensities, and this feeling imparts a pleasing expression 
to the face. Ay, and something more than pleasing. A delighted ad- 
miration, in reflective minds, will be hallowed into an embellishing reve- 
rence ; for if art be man’s nature, nature is God’s art ; and whether we 
be enraptured by the sight of a landscape or a statue, we look through 
both up to the Divine Author of both, and our piety manifests itself in 
the uplifted and irradiated countenance. 

Yes.—To be easily pleased is an easy way to be good-looking, a pre- 
cept which may be as easily illustrated by example. Have I any fair 
readers whose features have not been cast in the mould of Venus? O 
my plain ones! read trustingly on, be well satisfied as ye proceed, place 
yourselves in tic sympathy with the writer, and anon two auctorial 
eyes will seem to be gazing into yours with love and admiration, for plea- 
sure, nature’s rouge, will fe embellished your features ; and from amid 


the book leaves, even as if he breathed through his own laurels, ye shall 
hear the voice of the author gently whisperi O my beauties ! suffer 
yourselves to be thus easily attracted, and ye cannot fail to look attrac- 
tive! A smile, the sunshine of the heart, will give a grace to the plain- 
est : a frown will take it from the handsomest lineaments. 

There is more mind in matter, more life and soul in the inanimate, 
than the unimaginative and the unreflecting may readily believe, or even 
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be qualified to comprehend. When Phidias had conceived the idea of 
his awe-inspiring statue of Theseus, the block of marble had already 
received a sort of earthly apotheosis. Spiritualised by the soul of the 
sculptor, the life of beauty and divine majesty was already enshrined in 
it, awaiting vivification from the artist’s hand, even as the finished statue 
of Pygmalion panted into life when touched by the finger of Venus. 
Battered and mutilated as the Theseus now is, never do I approach that 
master-piece of Grecian art without a thrill of devout homage. Well may 
it excite a feeling of religion, for by such only could it have been pro- 
duced. What but a soul-felt enthusiasm have prompted the sculp- 
tor to lavish all the resources of his art upon the back of the figure, which, 
from its position in the pediment of the Parthenon, was never meant to 
be seen by man? Enough that it was imagined to be visible to the 


8. 

These are the upliftings that sublimise and deify art. Tell not me 
that reverent admiration of a Pagan statue savours of idolatry. A man 
may be pantheistic in his worship of art, and yet be only the more con- 
firmed in the monotheism of religious faith, for he will trace all heavenly 
aspirations and inspirations, and all the divinities they have evoked, to one 
heavenly source. The statue itself is but a second-hand product ; to find 
its original we must ascend to the divine Artist who fashioned the sculptor, 
inspired him with a conception of majesty and grace, and enabled his 
hand to eternise it in marble. The gravitation of high art is always 
u . 
In the sympathy that pervades all our feelings, moral and material 
harmony become always associated. Madame de Staél calls beautiful 
architecture frozen music ; Goethe adopts the phrase, and Coleridge im- 
proves upon both by pronouncing a Gothic church to be a petrified reli- 
gion. As combinations of brick and stone are but materialised ideas, it 
would seem natural that sacred edifices should be typical of the religion 
to which they are consecrated; that the handwritings on their walls 
should be doxologies composed by the mason and carpenter; articles of 
faith penned by trowel, chisel, and hammer. Their respective characters 
may seem hieroglyphics to the million, but they are not undecipherable 
to a thoughtful mind. Take the Egyptian temples for instance. Is it 
not manifest from the time and treasure lavished upon their construction, 
that the government was a priesthood, commanding all the resources of 
the country? Mark how the pyramidal form prevails, how the structure 
grows less as it ascends, even as the religion itself was gradually brought 
into a natrower and meaner compass, until the broad and grand concep- 
tion upon which it was based dwindled to a paltry type ; and beasts, binds, 
and reptiles, originally the mere emblems of nature’s various attributes, 
came to be worshipped as indisputable and puissant deities. Making a 
menagerie of om acelin the temple and the mythology, in the sympa- 
thy between the material and the spiritual, contracted as they drew nearer 
to the sky. 

Duarabdity, no doubt, was one great object of the pyramidal architecture, 
the pious builders seeming to think that the faith would be perpetuated 
by the time-defying structure, a mistake which the world hasbeen making 
ever since its birth. The granite fanes remain, but Isis, Apis, and Osiris 
—where are they? Gone to the lumber-room Olympus, whose unsphered 
deities, when not altogether forgotten, have become a scorn, a mockery, 
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and a jest. How many shrines have outlasted the religions that reared 
them! In theology, nothing seems certain but its uncertainty ; nothing 
immutable but its constant mutability, for as the world grows older, it 
invariably throws aside the spiritual toys that amused its youth. Pass 
we from the Paganism of the Egyptians, who animalised the divine, to 
that of the Greeks, who deified the human, and we shall find the same 
affinity between mind and matter manifested in the earth’s morning by 
the primeval shepherds of Arcady :— 

Th hen their yearning heart uired 

Sate tn their ct ar Srusing till the gg 

Of inspiration bade them recognise ; 

A mighty spirit breathing through the whole 

Infinitude of ocean, earth, and skies, 

The world’s creator, and its living soul ;— 

A self-existent, ever-flowing stream 

Of light and life, pervading, blessing, ALL, 

And hence, ejaculating Pan, with fall 

Of reverent knees, they hail’d him god supreme. 


In the emblematic deity eventually formed out of these first conceptions, 
the upper portion typified abe § the lower part the brutes, the out- 
bent horns the diverging rays of the sun and moon, his seven-reed pipe 
the music of the seven-infolded spheres. This unattractive idol could not 
long satisfy a people so naturally esthetic, and with such retined percep- 
tions as the Greeks. Fashioned themselves in the most perfect mould of 

metry, and all their environments harmonising with, this exquisite 
human model, nature had furnished them with such materials for a correct 
and elegant taste, that to become matchless artists they had only to imitate 
what they saw. To such worshippers of the charms of form, earthly 
gracefulness suggested all their conceptions of heavenly grace; they 
showed their adoration of spiritual and invisible beauty by endeavour- 
ing to render it visible ; without quitting earth they soared into the 
empyrean of the superhuman, realising their sublime aspirations in marble, 
and bequeathing to an enraptured world, in their statues of Jupiter, 
Venus, Apollo, and other deities, master-pieces of majesty and grace which 
succeeding generations have never attempted to rival, and which future 
ages will never cease to admire. 

Fascinating nymphs, and goddesses, and all the bewitching visions of 
poetry and enthusiasm, brought down from Heaven to irradiate the ro- 
mantic hills, and dales, and fountains of Greece, and made terrestrial, tan- 
gible, almost companionable, by multiplied statues of enchanting loveli- 
ness, could not fail to exercise a civilising, a gladdening, not to say a re- 
ligious influence upon so sensitive a people. To stand in the constant 
presence of his deities, even in their graven images, must have thrown a 
moral halo around a Pagan of those days. The poorest wayfarer kept 
august company, in whose very silence there was a soul-stirring eloquence; 
he celestialised his thoughts, whithersoever he might wander, not only by 
the marble divinities that graced his path, but by the spiritual ones brood- 
ing over it in unseen beauty ; for every locality had its tutelary genius, 
every tree its hamadryad, every fountain its nymph, every sea its nereids, 
and by the tongues of winds, and waves, and woods, their voices were 
heard, whispering the secrets of the invisible world, or thrilling the ima- 
foie hearer with melodious hymns and canticles. Anenthusiasm thus 

indled was not likely to cool when the votary approached a noble tem- 
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ple, crowning some ae eminence, flanked on either side by stately 
groves, the dark blue sky behind it, as it reposed in marble majesty, look- 
ing down upon the vale beneath, at once its sanctifier, its guardian, and 
its ae A worshipper, preceded on his way to the altar by such grace- 
ful harbingers, gazing at embodied aspirations, and sculptured thoughts 
with wings that wafted his soul to empyrean heights, could hardly fail to 
be devout, for the sympathy between material and moral beauty is ever 
accompanied by a religious effusion. This is one of the harmonies of our 
common humanity ; all the suggestions, even of inanimate nature, are 
fraught with similar associations. Blame not, then, the unenlightened 
Pagan, when he exclaims— 


Estque Dei sedes ubi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et celum, et virtus ; superos quid querimus ultra ? 


For his pantheism was natural piety, and infinitely preferable to the 
Anthropomorphic mythology as it then existed. | 

Preposterous as was the theory of Paganism in Greece, and immoral 
as were many of its observances, Athens will testify that it was not unfa- 
_ vourable to intellectual development ; while it cannot be denied that it 
tended, wherever it prevailed, to refine and gladden its votaries, one of 
the main purposes of all religion. To this extent it was a hallowed and 
beneficent falsehood. More true and more rational systems have occa- 
sionally presented less favourable results. Mark the contrast in the 
devotional tendencies of the northern nations! Rough climates, unlovely 
scenery, frowning and inclement skies, stunted and ungraceful figures, 
reflecting themselves in the spiritual mirror, have conjured up an equally 
unattractive faith and doctrine. Christianity itself, the product of a 
southern clime, became gradually blighted in the chilling atmosphere to 
which it was transplanted, until the seligion of love was made to assume 
an aspect not only frowning but ferocious. God made man in his own 
image; bigots have reversed the process, selecting for deification the very 
worst specimens of humanity, and even demonising the fiction they had 
thus impiously imagined. Instead of bringing down the spirit of Heaven 
into themselves, they have distorted their own spirit into a monster, and 
projecting it into Heaven, brand as infidels all those who refuse to acknow- 
ledge this hideous idol as a deity. Let us not, however, judge them too 
harshly. In the sympathy between body and mind every man uncon- 
sciously helps to fashion his own God. Bile, indigestion, and a defective 
organisation, or a hale constitution and sound frame, respectively impart a 
hateful or a loveable character to the object of their worship. The mind 
is the body s pulse ; faith is the mind's pulse. Tell me a man’s creed and 
doctrine, and I will tell you the state of his health. 

In our early church architecture, which, as already observed, may be 
termed petrified theology, a literal illustration of Shakspeare’s “ Sermons 
in Stones,” the same striking contrasts are traceable. With the massive 
but not ungracefully ornamented columns, the semi-circular arches and 
roof, and cheerful interior of the Saxon places of worship, were blended 
frightful heads of monsters, fiends, and chimeras, supporting corbels, 
terminating spouts, or appearing to be crushed and tormented beneath 
ponderous transoms ; types of the demons, whom none but an orthodox 


church could trample down. y 
At a later period the long observance of Eastern models, facilitated 











ight of i ; long upon 
on Pi crcbontng from the charnel vaults beneath, sounds like 
a mournful knell ; the out-stretched figures upon the monuments with 


praying hands, that seem to give a voice to their motionless lips of marble ; 
the tranquil air, never disturbed by any other echoes those of 
prayers and hymns, combine to awaken feelings of the deepest and most 
impressive devotion. In all this there is a pleasing harmony between the » 
material and the moral elements, between the structure and the sentiment 
it evokes; but, alas! the harsher features of theology must also be 
preached by the mason, we must have litanies in limestone, sculptured 
superstitions, and oh! what a contrast between the diablerte, the demon 
monsters, tortured saints, and grim martyrs of a medizval cathedral, and 
the exquisite statues that gladdened and beautified a Grecian temple! The 
genius of the north and of the south are here presented in striking oppo- 
sition to each other. The religion of the former realised and demonised 
ideal monsters ; that of the latter idealised and celestialised real beauty. 

If there be a constant sympathy between the spiritual and the material, 
there exists a no less certain approximation between the intellectual and 
the moral ; between the developments of the head and the tendencies of 
the heart. For my own part I receive implicitly the recent wonderful 
discoveries in science, and the more perfect subjection of the elements to 
human as a guarantee for a commensurate improvement in 
human happiness, fully agreeing with Sir John Herschel, when he asks 
“ Why should we despair that the reason which has enabled us to subdue 
all nature to our purposes should (if permitted and assisted by the pro- 
vidence of God) achieve a far more difficult conquest, and ultimately find 
some means of enabling the collective wisdom of mankind to bear down 
these obstacles which individual short-sightedness, selfishness, and passion 
pa to all improvements, and by which the highest hopes are continu- 

y blighted and the fairest prospects marred?” Why indeed? To 
— of such a blessed consummation were to doubt the beneficence of 
“What!” methinks I hear some critic exclaim, “ are we dealing with 
a dreamer, a visionary, an enthusiast, a believer in the advent of the 
millennium ?” Patience !—“I am not mad, most mighty Festus!” 
Without putting faith in the perfectibility of man, may I not cherish the 
conviction of his almost limitless improvability? What:so pious, what so 
heart-cheering ?—ay, and in spite of sneers, what consummation so pro- 
bable? The very trust in such a glorious destiny tends to realise it, and 
man’s past history justifies his loftiest hopes of the future. If gabbling 
caves crouching in mud hovels, could in a few centuries perfect the 

ree 

be 





language, compose the Iliad, and build the Parthenon, what ma 


not in ten or twenty times as many centuries? God, 
who is the master workman, having eternity in his hands, need not hurry 
in his operations. Our time isnot his time. Who shall reckon the great 
geological cycles during which the earth was devastated by fire and 
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eo a earthquake and convulsion, until it became fitted for the habi- 
tation of man? Even so may virtue and vice, the fire and water of the 
moral world, and the angry passions, which are its disturbing forces, 
be destined to undergo a gradual subsidence, and man eventually fulfil 
his glorious mission by effecting constant though slow meliorations and 
advancements, until our moral nature shall better harmonise with the 
absolute perfection of the material world. 

Mine be the precious, mine the lofty, mine the exhilarating faith that 
@ beneficent Providence is constantly, however slowly, leading us towards 
this blessed consummation. er ~ consoling belief ee when 

ars, or even ages, seem to without human progression, destinies 
Tien ane hehantiinieecnmith dia aacaaled adaeiea kadai 
Mine be the hallowing creed which renders the whole moral world a for- 
ward—moving, God-directed scheme of gradual improvement—which 
makes every day a sabbath, omy sod an altar, every visible object, and 
onyreme event a preacher of good tidings to man. ' 

Oh, glorious aspirations! Oh, beatific hopes ! cease not to hover around 
and to cheer me with your holy and your gracious influences! Ye have 
shed an additional me va upon bright hours, ye have diminished the 
gloom of dark ones; ye have been my solace in life, ye will be my con- 
solation and support in death ! 

H. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF “‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


Cuapter XII. 


Ir was with no small amount of mortification that I, Leander Castle- 
ton, who as an only son, had been considered an important personage at 
home, found myself compelled in my capacity of a fag to perform the 
multifarious offices of scullion, footman, butler, valet, errand-boy, 
shoe-black, &e.; and although I endeavoured with juvenile philosophy to 
turn to profit various sentences in'el and epigrammatic Latin im- 
plying that “ use is second nature,” and that “habit reconciles us to every 
thing,” I found that in the present instance, the habit of being fagged by 
no means reconciled its practice to me. 

But the state of bewilderment into which my new iences at @ 
public school plunged my unsophisticated faculties, y subsided as 
time went on; and if I could not accustom myself to fagging, and 
had an invincible objection to take the ‘‘mos pro lege” in that particular, 
I found in myself a remarkable adaptation to the ways and usages 
of the’place in other respects ; and especially as regarded ericket, foot- 
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ball, boating, and shooting ; but it was not until T eS more 
than a year's experience in all sorts of mischief and unlawful practices, 
that I had the boldness to break bounds for the sake of enjoying the 
latter most severely forbidden pastime. 

To the college custom of “tick” also I took most kindly from the first ; 
indeed it came to me as easy and natural as mischief; it was as if I had 
been born to it, which in fact, perhaps, I was, if the portents attending 
my entrance into the world are to be taken. into account as having 
influence on my future destiny. The air of scorn also with which the 
aristocratic Green — treated the idea of a gentleman paying 
ready money for the things that it pleased him to become 0 
dwelt in my memory, and like an ill weed cast on congenial soil, it grew 
apace, and flourished into an abundant growth of evil habits. In short, 
the spirit of ‘* Tick” possessed me like an evil genius, and in spite of the 
warnings which I received in its progress, and the sufferings which I 
endured from its consequences, it continued to pursue me through life as 
a destined victim. 

It is due to myself, however, to say, in mitigation, that I was surrounded 
by bad examples on every side; the getting into debt was the habit of 
the whole school ; and to this the pernicious facilities afforded by the 
tradespeople gave tempting encouragement. I think I may venture to 
affirm that most of the boys were always in debt; the course was this ; 
during the current half year they incurred debts on the understanding that 
the tradespeople were to be paid with the money given to the boys by 
their parents on their return to school after the holidays at the beginnin 
of the next half year; and these debts were always scrupulously paid, 
although their amount in many cases exhausted all the boys’ pocket- 
money, and not unfrequently exceeded it. From this prompt exhaustion 
of the exchequer, however, it resulted, that, in order to procure the same 
luxuries he had to incur similar debts again. Thus he was never out of 
debt : indebtment became a habit ; gradually it assumed the character of 
one of the conditions of his existence; and at last he grew resigned to the 
evil as one of the ills of life, to which boys as well as men are heir to. 

Nor was the condition of having debts without the present means of 
paying them deemed disgraceful ; on the contrary, it was considered rather 
as the criterion of a boy’s personal consequence and pecuniary means in 
proportion as his debts were large or small; and I remember well that in 
this their onthe 8 state of profitable debtors, their creditors, the 
purveyors of tarts and cucumbers, had a most astute perception of how 
far they — go in giving tick to this or that particular customer accord- 
ing to the degree of liberality or indiscreet profuseness with which his 
parents or guardians were accustomed to supply him with money, or in 
the technical and expressive phraseology of the school “to pouch him.” 

Thus, as [ say, the boy was always without money, and always in debt; 
so that to be in debt became the habitual state of his existence ; andif I 
may be allowed to repeat what I have written elsewhere, the Eton boy, in 

ursuance of his training in definitions, came at last to reject the definition 
of the French philosopher who described man as a cooking animal ; as 
well as that of the ingenious Monboddo who persisted that man was 
originally of the monkey kind with his tail worn off; and regardless also 
of the more sublime definition of the poet, that man was the only animal 
with the power to lift his eyes to the contemplation of the heavens (“0s 
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sublime dedit coelumque tueri”) ; I say, rejecting all these definitions of the 
animal man, we determined on considering his distinctive characteristic to 
be “an animal who has debts.” With this principle in the ascendant, 
and seeing that the sons of the noblest and richest in the land got in debt 
as a matter of course, no wonder that the circumstance of being in debt 
was.taken as one of the characteristics of a gentleman ; for the argument 
stood thus :—a poor and mean fellow cannot get tick ; ergo, to get tick 
shows that you are not a poor and mean fellow ; so that tick is the measure 
and the test of true gentility; there exists then a sort of moral or at least 
politic necessity to be indebt ;q.e.d. Tick, therefore, was the order of 
the day at Eton. 

It was not long before I had to reduce this theory, which was vaguely 
present in my mind, to practice. The money which I brought to school 
disappeared so rapidly, that it was quite wonderful to me cae it went ; 
but tarts are so expensive. I shall never forget the sensations which I 
experienced one afternoon when, revi my hand into my breeches 

et in pursuit of some stray coins which I expected to find there, I 
plunged it into a vacuum! The disappointment was so great—for I 
abhorred such a vacuum as much as Nature herself does—that I could 
hardly believe the fact! In my surprise I turned my pocket inside out, 
although it was in the street and in the midst of the much-frequented 
space that aoe Mother Trott’s from Thackeray’s. It should be ob- 
served, that the domicile of the lady on whom that affectionate appellation 
was bestowed, was an emporium of fruits and other refreshing comestibles, 
which juvenile tastes do most delight in ; and it stood most invitingly at 
the salient angle of the road which all the boys could see from the long 
wall, and which many must necessarily pass on their way to their dame’s 
or tutor’s house. I was in this dramatic attitude when my friend Linden 
came up, to whom I forthwith unfolded the cause of my embarrass- 
ment :— 

“ By Jove!” said I (we found the heathen deities very handy to 
swear by, and I readily adopted the practice) ; “ by Jove! t thought I 
had some money in my poeket, but... .” 

‘‘ T see,”’ said he, “ hiatus maxime deflendus.” That fellow, Linden, 
was always spouting his scraps of Latin, and I remember the recollection 
of his quotation occurred to me in after-life on a different occasion. 

*“* There’s not a shilling left !” said I, pinching and shaking the folds of 
my pocket with a very disconsolate air. 

“Then you must go on tick,” said Linden. 

** How is that done?” asked I. 

- ~y it’s very easy; I’ll introduce you to Mother Trott; I tick there 
myself.” ; 

Tt was no sooner said than done; the boy of eleven and a half years of 
age introduced the boy of ten and three-quarters, with great gravity, to 
the aforesaid Mother Trott, and I was duly entered on the spot in her 
books, or rather on her slate, which was suspended conveniently on the 
wall. From that fatal hour I date all my disasters. I had now taken 
on myself that distinctive characteristic of man—‘ an animal that has 
debts.” I was now in debt; and, from that day to this, I have never 
been out of it.—Some describe their existence as having been one long 
probation ; others as one long sorrow ; some very few as one long enjoy- 
ment; mine has been one long debt; and I now see that the germ of 
April. —VoL. LXXXII, NO. CCCXXVIII. 2F 
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propo 
ion as the temptations to vicious expenditure in the man are greater 
in the previous boy; in this, as in other points of education, it would 
be well if those in charge of our youth would bear in mind the old adage, 
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A rew months after my initiation into the mysteries of “ Tick,” being 
“hard up” for marbles, my inventive faculties were stimulated to the 
realisation of a most ingenious idea, which at first floated vaguely in my 
mind, but which my necessities rapidly developed ; and the remembrance 
of which sometimes suggests to me that Nature must have originally 
intended me for a banker, so vast and precocious were my conceptions on 
the use and value of credit. 2 ye was this :— 

At a particular period ear, a8 successive games came into 
season, according to the heoeeman # custom of the school, that highly 
interesting pastime was taken up in its turn, called “Eggs in the Bush.” 
This game, for which we are indebted to the ingenious Chinese, and 
which it may be useful ey for the benefit oe “ outer barba- 
rians,” is very simple, and, at the same time, delightfull bling. It 
consists ta heading i one or both hands, a quantity of a , 
ber of which it is the other player's part to guess. If his guess be right, 
he wins the marbles; if wrong, he pays the difference between the number 
of his guess and the number of the marbles which, it may turn out, is 
contained in the holder's hand ; nearly in the same way as they play at 

in the — on the Stock weres'y de only there they do it ona 
rscale. This process is repeated by the two ers alternately, 
ap brokers or others with oe h bag, sh = until one af 
them is “cleaned out.” By this happy contrivance the youngest boys at 
a school may be self-instructed in the rudiments of gambling with the 
if 38 facility. : ot le wer 
or my own part, my character being of a i imaginative cast, 
i Rea sre fond of the an oe Nomen in her liberality, 
having bestowed on me a tolerably large fist of my own, I practised it most 
successfully with my schoolfellows. At first, I remember, I won consi- 
deceit hind inn up in one of the drawers of my bureau (as in 
a Frenchman's strong-box), a prodigious quantity of marbles, which only 
excited my cupidity for more. This treasure being deposited in its keep- 
ing~-place like so much bullion, and occasionally displayed for the contem- 
plation of envious admirers, like the gold and silver bars in the cellars 
of the Bank of England, invested me, among my schoolfellows, with a 
sort of “moneyed,” reputation as a boy of capital who was able to pay 
his way st Eege in the Bush, or in any other pastime in which the posses- 
sion of marbles was necessary. Thus, when I happened to be without 
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‘marbles in my pocket—for, Brite) TN I used to be fond of 
indulging in the boast of being poor—I had no difficulty in finding an 
antagonist with whom I could play “on tick,” my known wealth 

ing me, in that re unbounded credit. 

Wealth and a re 
increases wealth, and wealth increases credit. The Bank of England is 
not altogether an invention ; it is a growth ;—so it was with me. 

As marbles in large quantity, like gold and silver bullion, were heavy 
and inconvenient to carry, I frequently made use of the convenience of 
my credit when I walked abroad, or paid visits to other boys’ rooms, to 
play my favourite game of Eggs in the Bush on tick ; and, as I occa- 
sionally lost without having the ready marbles to pay with, I used to give 
@ memorandum on a bit of exercise paper, of the sum to be paid out of 
my exchequer when I got home, amounting to five, or ten, or twenty 
marbles, or more, as the case might be. As these memoranda were 
always liquidated without delay on presentation, they gradually came to 
be considered by my companions as representatives of value as good as 
marbles themselves, and infinitely more convenient for use, as being more 

le ; so that they became current throughout the whole of the lower 
school, and performed the functions of a regular paper currency. In 
this way there was a floating amount of notes passing from hand to hand 
among the public to the extent of a considerable sum of marbles, which 
I me tow! to take an exact account of ; all that it seemed necessary for 
me to do, was to issue my promises to pay, which I found very easy and 
agreeable ; and as I received, for the most part, actual marbles for my 
winnings, while I paid my losses in notes, I rapidly got rich, and bid fair 
to monopolise all the marbles in the school. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” as Shakspeare says, “which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ;” I may say, in a parenthesis, that 
the exact point of flood which leads to fortune, is, for most people, very 
difficult to hit ; however, on this particular occasion, I did take advanta, 
of the tide referred to, and grew amazingly rich; positively, as the 
saying is, I rolled in marbles. But I must say it, to my credit, that I 
did not betray much of the insolence of wealth, but took Fortune’s 
favours meekly ; and I had a pleasure in assisting boys who had lost 
their taws, and in lending marbles to my friends, without interest, on 
their own security. I was at this time very happy; success makes all 
things around us, as some one has said, or sung, all couleur de rose. 
A vision of immeasurable tick uprose before me! The song of marble 
halls had not then been composed, or, doubtless, I should have sung it 
with variations ; but I sang all the other airs that I knew, from morning 
~ till night—when, suddenly, “a change came o’er the spirit of my song. 
The wheel of Fortune, which the ancient mythologists invented for man’s 
consolation, cannot, as is well known, remain at rest (indeed, what is the 
use of a wheel if it isn’t to turn round ?) and as I was, at this time of 
prosperity, at the top, it followed as a necessity that, unless the wheel 

still its revolution would bring me to the bottom. I found myself 
there sooner than I expected! 
' ‘There was a fellow whom I used to meet at Hexter’s (the writing 
master), who was a regular sap. I shall not mention his name, as I do 
not wish to expose him to the obloquy of an adult community; but, it is 
2F2 
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‘o tasty that he na elemniamaling ond ctniying ; 204, oom to the 


irit of the school, he was e gly poring over his Euclid, and 
hining strange and uncouth fi of angles, and oblongs, and rhom- 
boids, which it wasa bore to look at; and although he was a little fellow, 
he was the greatest ooo nee an toy rs school, and could not 
multiply interminable rows y other rows equally inter- 
onisablen but he could also multiply the letters of the alphabet other 
letters, which to my mind, at that time, was as incomprehensible as mul- 


‘plying a bushel of coals by the fender and fire-irons. He used to pre- 
ten 


, too, that he could out an unknown quantity by another quan- 
tity which was unknown, and talked a quantity of nonsense about a 
‘‘ something less than nothing” that was quite disgusting. I little thought 
that the latter predicament was, shortly, to be my own! But with all 
his algebra and mathematics, he had no more idea of making Latin verses 
than a cow has of quadrilles. 

fell, this fellow—we used to call him “ er "—paid me a 
visit one day for my sins, when, as ill-luck would have it, I was playing 
with Linden at “eggs in the bush;” and a friendly conversation took 
place between Linden and Lackrent on the amount of my store, Linden 
observing, good-naturedly, that it did not matter to me whether I won or 
lost, as I had such an immense quantity of marbles in the drawer of my 
bureau, besides the power of issuing notes without limit, for which any 


‘boy would readily give marbles, or even taws and allies (according to 


the rate of exchange), to any amount. 

Master Squarehead ww § on very attentively, and, as I thought, was 
taking an interest in the play; but, as it turned out, the wretch was all the 
time calculating how many marbles were contained in an inch cube, which 
was the only idea that the game suggested to his vulgar understanding. 
Having determined this question satisfactorily to his mind, the creature 
transferred his calculations to the drawer of my bureau, in which I kept 
my marbles like a stock of bullion, to meet the demands of my outstand- 
ing notes. I regretted afterwards that I did not give him a knock on 
the head for his officiousness, although it would have been of little use, 
perhaps, as I verily believe his head was harder than the marbles, the 
number of which he was mercilessly computing. 

Presently, he rubbed his great forehead with his dirty hand, and, as if 
he was speaking his thoughts aloud, said, in a reflecting sort of way :— 

“If one cubic inch contains so many marbles, then, that drawer con- 
sisting of so many cubic inches, contains such a number; so that, taking 
the amount of marble notes in circulation to be such an amount, there 
are ten times and a fraction more promises to pay than there are marbles 
to pay them with.” 

** What’s that you are talking about,” said Linden, “ with your cubic 
inches, and your mathematical stuff, that you are always making us sick 
Porn Come and play a game at ‘eggs in the bush,’ and I'll give you 

go!” | 

But Squarehead, without being at all disconcerted at my friend’s 
vivacious remark, immediately set himself to prove arithmetically, alge- 
braically, and, to my feelings, most emaiiinaie , that his calculation was 


strictly correct, averring that if there was any truth in figures, the 
number of marbles contained in the drawer in question (presuming it to 
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be full) could be no more than he had computed from the data admitted ; 
and also that the said number‘ presented a proportion to the number of 
mises to pay extant which had been avowed, of one to ten (with a 
Fraction) ; and which, as the wretch proceeded further to demonstrate, 
_would leave the holders of the said notes, supposing them to be presented . 
next morning for payment, minus nine te (and a fraction) out of 
ten ; and he defied us all, in a very brutal manner, to prove by figures 
that we could come to any other conclusion. 
. The conclusion came too soon! uarehead repeated his calculation 
to all who chose to question him, and he took a pleasure in demonstra- 
ting it in his disagreeable way, by a series of outlandish marks utterly un- 
intelligible to me and others at the time, purporting to be an algebraic 
formula of the fact, and the truth of which his hearers took on credit 
more readily even than they had taken my notes. The news spread ; 
ill tidings travel fast ; alarm was taken speedily ; there was a panic; the 
next morning there was a run on the bank. The quantity of notes 
brought in for payment astonished me! I had no idea of the extent 
of my liabilities! As long as there was a marble in the draw, the notes 
were honourably paid ; but the stock of marble bullion was quickly ex- 
hausted, and then arose a cry of long, loud, and deep vituperation that I 
shall never forget to my dying hour. 

The shouts of anger and derision from the angry troop was terrible. I 
was assailed with every epithet of contumely that the ready invention of 
boys could call up for my humiliation. The burden of their complaint 
was, that I had no right to issue promises to pay without having the 
material in hand to pay them with. It was in vain that I declared on 
my honour, that I did not know the amount of my promises to pay, or I 
would not have issued so many ; my creditors swore that I ought to have 
known it, and that not to know it was only an aggravation of my offence. 
I offered to place my hoop, cricket-bat, a eel a hare hunted by 
hounds—in short, all my property, in the hands of trustees for the liqui- 
dation of their claims. | ‘was answered only by a yell of ‘ marbles!” 
“marbles!” I promised to write home immediately to my friends to 
obtain assistance, but my enemies only shouted out the more “ marbles” 
and “gammon” with the most insulting pertinacity. Hemmed in on 
every side and assailed with hostile cries from all quarters I stood like a 
young stag at bay, but the fury of my assailants and the desperation of 
my position increasing every moment, it was necessary for me to come to 
some prompt decision. 

In that moment of peril, fortunately, I called to mind a pas of 
_ history which illuminated me like a ray of light in the darkness of my 

os at I recollected that once upon a time, a certain king discoursed 
with his minister on the ways and means of repaying a loan which was 
due to a neighbouring state. The minister said, there was only one 
difficulty in the way, but that was an awkward one—“ there was no 
money to pay it with,” The king suggested more taxes, the minister 
shook his h —‘ the people were over taxed already.” The king pro- 


posed a loan; the minister objected that no one would advance a penny. 
““We must persuade our creditor to wait then,” said the king. 

minister referred to the last despatch, which insisted in the most positive 
terms that their creditor could wait no longer. “Then by Jove,” said 


the king, “we will go to war with them.” 








| 
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Happily, I say, this aneedote recurred to my memory in the moment of 
racer ” Singlliepaations-of the sieahwealigiins Af my enemies, 
was consi more than my size, but who was a lean and hungry- 
looking chap, I offered to fight him! This spirited conduct on my part, 
as it was considered by the battle-loving assemblage, was received with 
an unanimous huzza, and a ring being immediately formed as well as the 
smallness of the space and the erowd of spectators would allow, a mono- 
ia, as Linden classically termed it, took place worthy of Homer's 
heroes. As this fight, however, closely resembled that between Dares and 
Eutellus as described in Book V. line 387, et infra, of the “ Aneid,” I 
shall not detail the particulars in this place, but refer the classical reader 
to the graphic account of a set-to recorded by that distinguished reporter 
Publius Virgilius Maro. It is enough for me to state, that whether it 
was that despair inspired me with unusual energy, or that my antagonist 
was only lukewarm in the cause for which he was the involuntary cham- 
pion, and was not like me, who being in my own room and in the presence 
as it were of my household gods, might be said to be literally fighting “ pro 
aris et focis,” the victory on the present occasion was to the smaller party, 
and I remained master of the field. 

Nothing captivates the imaginations of the Eton boys more than 
personal prowess, and success in feats of arms. My vietory on this 
occasion had the same favourable result that national wars have some- 
times had—it absolved me from my debts. Lackrent who was an admiring 
— of the fight, instantly proposed, “that in honour of the exploit 

the holders of marble notes should make a bonfire of them on the 
spot,’ a proposition that was responded to enthusiastically by all present, 
my beaten antagonist generously contributing his own securities to crown 
the pile. The impromptu holocaust having been duly celebrated with 
antique dances, and concluded with no other accident than that of setting 
fire to one of the turn-up bedsteads, the multitude dispersed, and I was 
left alone with my glory, including two black eyes, and an immense 
bump on my nose, which Linden assured me gave me a dignified resem- 
blance to a noble Roman. 

It is proper to record in this place, that after this memorable combat, I 
and my antagonist became the friends in the world, a result which I 
have almost invariably observed to follow such gladiatorial encounters ; 
and if | had room to philosophise I might take oceasion to dilate on the 
resemblance between individuals and nations in this parti , after each 
has had experience of the other’s pluck and capabilities ; but to return 


to m : 

The rellsctions of my solitude, while the smart of my humiliation and 
of the pummelling which I had received, were fresh on me, were salutary. 
One thing I determined on with mental resclution, and that was, never 
to issue any more notes for marbles! and I resolved also, although I did 
not see clearly how the intention could be accomplished, never to incur, 
another debt ; for the “Tick” on the grand scale which I had experi- 
mented on, and which had ed so signally disastrous, was a bitter 
lesson to me on the subject of debtor and creditor. Referring, also, the 
fimal consummation of my misfortune to my fatal passion for “eggs in 
the bush,” I vowed never again to be tempted into any sort of gambling; 
@ vow which, with the exception of an occasional game at “odd and 
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even,” or such trifling, I have religi ; as I have fault. to 
find with myself for other natal eaadh dale iclareeela aon 
im the bush” is a fascinating game, and I was sometimes tempted 

Would that I had kept my other virtuous resolutions as I did this ? 
But “manent immota meorum fata mihi !” The demon of Tick presided 
over my birth, and with the viscous tenacity of a judgment creditor, con- 
tinued for many a weary year to his gripe on me. 

To borrow a few hints from the I _erracat I must say, that 
when the Fates took distaff in hand to spin the web of life of Leander 
Castleton, they must have been in a spiteful or capricious humour, for 
they mixed their threads of good and evil most abominably ; not only did 
they make the latter predominate in a way that was most unfair, but they 
left them for the rest of his life in an inextricable ravel! Well might it 
be said of him as it was said ( componere magnis) of the wanderer 
of the “ Aneid,” “multum ile et terris jactatus et alto,” and that he 

“per various casus, per tot discrimina rerum,” with other remem-~ 
ces not necessary at present to particularise. ) 

But the length to which these boyish recollections have led me, 
although I trust that the recording of them will not be altogether without 
their utility, warns me that I must hasten to the more important transac- 
tions of maturer life, and show the fatal effect which the habit of Tick, con- 
tracted in early years at school, had on my future fortunes. Passing over, 
therefore, the remainder of my time at Eton, and omitting my extended 
experience of Tick at the university, I come to the period when great 
changes took place in my circumstances and feelings. The age of boy- 
hood was passed ; the career of incipient manhood had now aumneiel : 
and with man’s estate came man’s cares, his passions and his troubles, with 
all the chequered adventures of busy life. 


CuHapTer XIV. 


Ir must not be supposed, however, that the heart of an Eton boy, 
whose imagination had been artificially cherished by the animated de- 
scriptions of the loves and intrigues of the gods and goddesses in Homer 
and Virgil, the details of which are alphabetically arranged for the 
student’s convenience in one of the first books of the classics placed in 
his hands ; it must not be supposed, I say, that a heart, whose natural in- 
flammability had been aggravated by dint of Lempriére’s education, could 
have gone on beating all these years in the regular and quiet way which is 
desirable in that excitable piece of mechanism. In point of fact—as the 
confession must be made at some time, it may as well be made at once— 
the heart of the said Leander Castleton had experienced some violent 
irregularities in its motions at various times, and also some most extra- 
ordinary bumpings, for which it was impossible for him to account from 
the pulsific perturbations produced by cricket, or rowing, or fencing, or 
hunting ; it was something different from them all! In truth, it was (at 
first) a strange sensation, although in course of time he got used to it, 
which caused him to regard all the amusements above mentioned in an 
inferior light, and prompted him to conjecture that there were more 
curious things in life than youthful philosophy ever dreamed of. 
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were nothing compared with the terrible bumping that took place on one 
i occasion which had a most important influence on my future 
iny. But here, upon my word, I am embarrassed ; I believe that I 
have no difficulty in describing how I fell down stairs, or out of 
the window; but, really, I don’t know how to describe how I fell in love. 
After all, I fancy that these recollections are not interesting, except to 
the parties concerned ; but, certainly, there was a novelty about my own 
case which may, perhaps, form an exception. And it must be admitted, 
that these events, or rather, this event, in the singular—for it is an axiom 
of sentimentalism that it can happen only once—is the great and 
important accident which most influences a man’s future destiny; and 
that, in such confessions as these, to say nothing about such an important 
matter, especially as it has close relation with the principal title of these 
aye would be an unpardonable omission. I must do violence, there- 
, to my excessive modesty, and get through the difficulty as well as I 
can. But I must first describe the beginning of it; not the beginning 
of the end, but the beginning of the beginning. 

I will explain, therefore, briefly, the origin of the family feud which 
existed between the house of Castleton and but I will not pre- 
maturely introduce that inharmonious name; I will premise only, as a 
curious fact, that there was a family feud and that a woman had nothing 
to do with it ; at least, in the commencement. 

It was in the year but that don’t matter ; it was just before I 
was twenty years of age, that a small estate about seven miles from our 
house was to be sold by auction. The auction, by-the-by, as I remem- 
ber, was a very lively affair; the gentleman whose estate was to be sold 
had been ruined by I don’t know what speculation, and was to be “ sold 
up,” as the phrase is, and had gone abroad; but as is usual on such 
Occasions, no one seemed to care what had become of the extinct pro- 
prietor. There was a rumour of the unfortunate bankrupt having 
attempted suicide ; all the company said it was very shocking ; and then 
they set about appropriating the spoils of the victim in the cheapest and 
most advantageous manner to themselves. 

Now, my father, who took me with him, had a great desire to become 
ose of this property ; and he had arranged with his bankers for a 

to enable him to purchase it, intending to repay the advance by a fresh 
loan on a mortgage of the land, according to a common practice in such 
cases. As he was much liked in the county, he caused his intention to 
be known, trusting that no one of his friends or acquaintances would be 
80 Sh Beamon as to bid against him, as it was a little bit of land 
(it a nice house on it besides), which particularly suited him, as being 
at no great distanee from his own estate; but an unexpected accident 
disconcerted all these hopes at the moment when he thought he was suc- 

The auctioneer, after having expatiated on the beauties and capabilities 
of the estate, which “he was proud to offer to the competition of the very 
respectable assembly which he had the honour to see before him,” in a 
speech more eloquent than I conceived it possible to be made on such an 
occasion ; and having pointed out advantages from its purchase which its 
next neighbours were astonished never to have observed before, flourished 
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an ivory hammer from a sort of rostrum which enabled him to overlook 
the company, and invited us to commence the bidding. For some time: 
no one spoke, those most coveting it endeavouring to look most uncon- 
cerned—all except my father, who glanced round with an air of confidence, 
as if to signify that all bidding against him would be useless, as he had 
made up his mind to have the he at any cost. At last, however, after 
a second address from the auctioneer of an earnestness and a pathos to 
move the very stones—beseeching the company, almost with tears, not to 
lose the opportunity of becoming the fortunate purchasers of an Elysium, 
the neglect of which might embitter, with a never-ending regret, the 
remainder of their comfortless existence—the biddings began. 

When the ice was once broken, the matter went on merrily, my father 
bidding in an authoritative and decisive manner to intimate that he would 
not be put down, and that he regarded the biddings against him some- 
what in the light of personal affronts. At last, his determination seemed 
on the point of being successful, when, just as the fatal hammer was 
coming down, as the auctioneer said, in a solemn manner “ Going, for the 
last time !” its descent was arrested by a low, quiet voice, which pro- 
nounced, amidst the awful silence, “ Fifty.” 

The sudden interruption produced a sensation among the company ; 
the auctioneer looked a little surprised, and seemed to question whether 
the sound was real; my father turned indignantly to the side from which 
the sound proceeded ; and then the attention of the crowd became fixed 
on the unexpected bidder. 

He was a little man, beyond the middle age, dressed in a brown coat, 
with drab breeches and gaiters. His hat, which he held in his hand as 
he stood by the table, was rather broad in the brim, and he bore on his 
head an indubitable wig, which, moreover, wasa brown one. I am parti- 
cular in this description of his person, as he will fill an important place in 
these memoirs, as will presently be made evident. What I ‘particularly 
noticed at the time, was his quiet and self-possessed air. He seemed 
quite at ease with himself; but there was nothing assuming or vaunting in 
his manner, and there was a something in his look and appearance which 
was decidedly consequential—although his drab breeches and gaiters 
were calculated to excite a prejudice against him. His wig, too, was a 
doubtful affair, both in its cut and colour. Altogether, the prim old 
gentleman did not look like a purchaser of estates, and he was an entire 
stranger, as it quickly appeared, to every one in the room. 

The auctioneer, who had remained in the dramatic attitude of uplifted 
hammer and inquiring look already referred to, gazed at the little man in 
na es be for a brief space, and then repeated the last bidding made 

my father :— 
of N ine thousand nine hundred—going for nine thousand nine hundred 
—going....” 

“ Fifty,” said the little man in the brown wig. 

** You cannot bid fifty,” said the auctioneer to the brown wig, for 
whom it seemed he had not conceived a profound respect, and speaking in 
a tone partly condescending and partly pettish, as if he had been unne- 
cessarily interrupted in the admirable flourish with which he was on the 
point of prea “at the business of the day; ‘‘if the gentleman will be 
pleased to consult the ‘conditions of sale,’ he will see that the biddings 
may not be less than one hundred.” 
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The old gentleman received this communication without speaking, and, 
Se ee ee 

My father looked confident, and smiled round to his friends, conveying 
the assurance that there was no fear from such an antagonist. 

per again :— : 

«“ Goi nine nine hundred pounds ... .” 
SGuidaihad abd the <b Gentianns: 

father looked at the old gentleman angrily. 

** You mean to bid ten thousand,” said the auctioneer to the old gen- 
tleman, to make sure. , 
The old gentleman nodded. 


“ Ten thousand,” repeated the auctioneer, with surprise, looking at my 
father 


“Ten thousand one hundred,” said my father, in a loud and firm tone, 
intending to crush his opponent with an emphatic demonstration of de- 
termination. 

“ One hundred,” repeated the old gentleman. 

The contest was now between this mysterious stranger and my father. 
The company looked on with some excitement, as spectators of a sort of 
duello, My father, however, did not allow any delay to give rise to a 
doubt of his determination. He went on, therefore, in a louder voice 
than before :— 

“‘ Ten thousand three hundred.” 

“ One hundred,” repeated the old gentleman. 

My father’s anger now a to be intensely roused ; he regarded the 
little old gentleman, that had started up as a sort of demon between him 
and his purchase, with a look of intense hate, when I, partaking of his 
feelings, and seeing his excitement, whispered to him to demand the 
stranger's name. 

My father caught at the suggestion with avidity. 

os it is usual, Mr. Auctioneer,” he said, “is it not, for parties bidding 
for estates to give their names?” 

The auctioneer, who had his doubts of the social position of the 
stranger, and who did not like to be losing time, and to expose himself 
perhaps to ridicule, immediately suggested to the old gentleman the pro- 
priety of favouri Masieslehs bddceulnny. 20: Wrieunatll to be the general 
wish of the “highly respectable meeting whom he had the honour of 
addressing,” &c., &e. 

“ Henry Hase,” said the old gentleman. 

‘“‘ Henry Hase!” exclaimed the auctioneer, who was struck with the 
a name then subscribed to the notes issued by the Bank of 

ngland. 

‘Henry Hase!” repeated my father, who had a positive remembrance 
of the name, although he could not bring to mind, at the moment, where- 
he had seen it before. 

“Henry Hase!” re-echoed the company, on most of whom the well- 
known signature, suggestive of crisp bank notes, produced a powerful 
effect. Is it, thought they ; can it be Henry Hase himself? The curiosity 
of the company was extreme. 

“ Have I the honour,” asked the auctioneer, with a sort of awe, while 
the company listened for the reply in breathless expectation ; “have I 
the honour to speak to the real Mr. Henry Hase himself !” 
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“It’s all the same,” replied the old gentleman ; “they who have got 
ined, Hase’s signatures may call themselves Henry Hase, or 
any thing they What I buy ean pay for; and no one can say 
that I ever bargained or bid for a cabbage or an estate without having the 
money in my pocket to pay for it. That’s more than some folks can say 
that make more show.” 

Saying this, the old gentleman put his hand into the breast-pocket of 
his coat, and drew out a plain black pocket-book, of an enormous size, 
and secured with a piece of tape. From this receptacle he extracted a 
parcel of bank-notes, one of which he handed to the auctioneer, pointing 
at the same time to the signature at the bottom :— 

“ Henry Hase,” said the old gentleman. 

“ A thousand pound note !” exclaimed the auctioneer. 

There was a renewed sensation among the company. A thousand- 
pound note is a rarity not to be seen every day of the year. All eyes | 
were fixed on it admiringly, and the old gentleman instantly rose a 
thousand per cent. in public estimation. 

The or? albert ealt out another note to the auctioneer. 

“ Another thousand-pound note,” said that dignified functionary, with 
profound respect. 

The old gentleman dealt out a third. The —- now became in- 
tensely excited ; presuming that each of the parcel of notes which the 
old gentleman held in his hand to express the same amount, here was 
a man with a large fortune in hishand! Who was he? Who could he 
be? Was it the god of wealth himself? Was the mysterious “ Henry 
Hase” a myth, a fictitious personage, a symbol, a conventional associ- 
ation of letters necessary to complete the hieroglyphies of a Bank of 
England note ; or was he a real personage, and now actually before them 
in bodily presence, the type and representative of the incalculable wealth 
of the great money-distributor of the empire? They now looked on the 
person of the old gentleman so plethoric of bank-notes with intense 
curiosity, mingled with a sort of veneration—so great and so profound is 
the subserviency of respect which the possession, or the supposition of 
the possession, of enormous wealth commands! His coat, albeit that it 
was brown and by no means of a fashionable cut, now appeared to them 
superior to the most aristocratic of Bond Street habiliments ; his very 
gaiters were regarded with affection; and in the eyes of the subdued 
| gpectators, his old brown wig assumed the character of sublime! A man 
of wealth stood before them ; of real money wealth ; not of vce) 
thetical wealth of mortgaged acres, but of bond fide ready money: y 
bowed themselves before Mammon ! 

“‘ Three thousand pounds,” said the man of bank-notes, breaking the 
silence for the first time, in a lengthened speech, ‘will more than cover 
the deposit of twenty per cent., according to the conditions of sale ; and - 
I presume the name of ‘ Henry Hase’ at the bottom of the bills will be 
satisfactory” (the auctioneer bowed his assent), “ not that I mind giving 
my own name” (and the old gentleman said this, as 1 thought, with @ 
sort of effort) ; “it’s not a bad one, I'll take it on myself to say, to be 
written across a bill.” 

The old gentleman ceased ; the crowd murmured its applause ; for 
words that fell from so rich a man, all felt, had a hallowed meaning. 
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Even my father, I observed, was struck with the quiet predominancy 
which the old gentleman had acquired over the assembly ; and whether 
it was that he could not make up his mind at the moment to bid further 
against so powerful a competitor, or that he had already exceeded the 
sum which fre had calculated on borrowing for the purchase of the estate, 
I do not know, but he saw the auctioneer’s hammer descend for the last 
time in favour of “ Henry Hase,” without any further attempt at com- 
petition ; being filled, however, with so intense a hate of the successful 
competitor, that he could not trust himself longer in his presence, from 
the fear of betraying in an unseemly manner the excess of his mortifica- 
tion—ready-money and bank-notes being a principle in direct antago- 
nism with my father’s habits and prepossessions—he left the room pre- 
cipitately, followed of course by me, and we mounted our horses in 
yea to return home. 

For the first four or five miles my father trotted on briskly without 
eames a word, as if desirous of shaking off the recent disgrace of his 

efeat in having been outbid by a stranger, in the face of the whole 
county, and, as it were, close to his own door. Then he pulled up; 
took off his hat; wiped his forehead with his handkerchief ; and gave 
brief vent to his feelings :— 

“ Who can that vulgar-looking old brute be ?” 

“You mean the old gentleman in the brown wig ?” said I. 

“Of course I do; who else should I mean? And then the vulgar 
ostentation of pulling out that heap of bank-notes! As if any one 
could care for his -notes !” 

‘* No one could care,” said I. 

“ But they did, though,” said my father, suddenly contradicting him- 
self; ‘‘did you see how the grovelling fools were ready to worship him 
for his money ?” 

“‘Did you remark his gaiters ?” said I. 

“ His gaiters!—depend on it,” said my father, with warmth, “ he is 
some retired cheesemonger, or grocer, or fishmonger—he had an air of 
red-herrings about him.” 

“His wig,” said I, “ was very funny.” 

“Funny! it looked like the cast-off wig of a hackney-coachman. 
Not that I wish to turn any person’s appearance into ridicule, which is 
wrong, very wrong ; and I trust, Leander, that you will never be guilty 
of that impropriety. But there is one thing that I must particularly caution 

ou against, and that is not to form any acquaintance with this person 
if he should come to reside here, for his appearance is so decided] 
vulgar that I am sure your mother would object to it, and of course 
his family must be as vulgar as himself.” 

“Of course,” said I ; ‘* but has he any family ?” 

“ The devil a bit do I care,” said my father, spurring on his horse. 

‘“* Nor I,” said I, merrily, as I put mine into a smart canter. On this 

int, however, | was mistaken ;—the man in the brown wig had a 

ter! Certainly, no one who asked the Etonian question of “ under 
derivatur,” in relation to such a daughter, would have expected to be 
referred to the proprietor of that brown wig !—But the introduction of 
a lady in these pages demands the respect of a new chapter. 


' 
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THE CAGOTS. ' 
Doctor Micuet has lately visited personally the generality of the 
e called 


villages inhabited by that persecuted race of Cagots—the 
Pariahs of wort Fi have been supposed by _ to be extinct; and we 
borrow from his statements the following curious details. He relates that 
at Bozate, the chief place of the Agots of Navarre, they were not formerly 
allowed to loiter on the square, to sit upon the public benches, or to join in 
publicamusements or in dancing. At Saint Gaudins, in the Haute Garonne, 
where they are called Capins, they lived in a particular district of the 
town, and their private church-door and particular vessel for holy water, 
still exists. At Saint Beat there is a street called “ Ech gouté des Cagots.” 
At Montrejean, the Cagots were also designated as the “ short-eared,” 
but Dr. Michel says, that it is the Cretins who are deficient in the lobe 
of the ear, and not always the Cagots; among whom he mentions having | 
seen some who had the ears covered with hair. 

In the Hautes Pyrénées, the little church door-ways and vessels for 
holy water are met with in three different places. Throughout these 
districts, the Cagots so bgt ply the trade of carpenters, that the 
word Cagot is, as it is, also, in some other places, synonymous with the 
branch of industry which they profess. ‘These poor people dwell in huts 
built in the hollow of valleys, so surrounded by trees that the sun can 
never reach them. It appears as if they wished to withdraw themselves 
from the eyes of the superior castes. ey once possessed in the hamlet 
of Mailhoe, a little church of their own. At Terranére, in the same dis- 
trict, a wall separated the cemetery of the Cagots from that of the other 
inhabitants. ‘The Cagots of Lourdes are described, by a M. Arrou, as 
having the lower limbs shorter in proportion than the upper, small blue 
eyes, and very small ears without any lobes. According to some, this 
type is only lost by intermarriage. At Saint Pé, the Cagots were only 
admitted into the vestibule of the church. 

Some centuries back, a quarrel having taken place between the Cagots 
of this latter place and the inhabitants of pat several of them were 
slain, and their heads were cut off, and rolled about like bowls in the 
square of Saint Pe. In consequence of these misdeeds, the Cagots were 
condemned, by the parliament of Toulouse, to enter Lourdes by only one 
street, to walk only in the gutters, and not to remain there after sunset, 
under penalty of two ounces of flesh being cut out the whole length of 
the spine, for each offence. 

So dreaded was the door-way of the churches frequented by the Cagots, 
that the trick of a peasant, who put gravel into the key-hole of the ordi- 
nary door-way to oblige the priest to enter by the accursed passage, was 
only wiped out by bloodshed. These times are, however, now gone by; 
the priests Pps. set the example of passing through the door-way of 
the Cagots, and these separate passages are now walled up in the gene- 
rality of churches. 

It is related at Campvern, that a number of Cagots took refuge in the 
castle of Mauvezin, the ruins of which are still seen close by that place, 
and that they lived by plunder, and totally separated from the other in- 
habitants of the country, and that they protected themselves from popular 
enmity by means of a drawbridge. At length, a man of Mauvezin, who 
led his flocks daily to pasture near the castle, succeeded in establishing 
an intimacy with them, and in obtaining their confidence: He succeeded 
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so far, that one day, after having concerted the matter with the principal 
inhabitants of his vi he induced the Cagots to go forth out of their 


At Lespielle there is a spring on the estate of M. de Saint James, com- 
monly called “‘ La Houn deus ” At Bordes the repudiated door- 
way which is common to most of the churches in the Pyrenees and the 
Landes, is surmounted by a monogram of Christ, X. P. 8., i 
by the A and the @ according to the Roman style of the twelfth 


A tax called rancale was levied im the parish of Lescar up to the 

iod of the Revolution, and the tax-gatherer was accompanied by a dog, 

whose benefit he had the right to exact a bit of bread. An anecdote is 

related of Henry IV. in reference to this parish, which would show that the 

monarch’s inclinations were stronger than his prejudices. Suing a 

girl of Bilhéres in this parish, the latter declared amidst her tears 

that she was not worthy of his attentions, or of the feelings which he 
flattered her she had inspired him with. 


« And I also,” immediately answered the verd galant, “et jou tabe 
gu’en soy, au Dion biben.” 

At Jurangon, parish of Pau, the Cagots were obliged to have the figure 
of a man, sculptured in stone, above the door of their houses, and it 
would ar that the receptacle for holy water used by the Cagots was 
always distinguished by particular sculptures, but of what kind has not 
been determined, as being of an insulting character, they were either 
mutilated or destroyed at the period of the Revolution. 

At Pau itself the Cagots monopolised the profession of chimney-sweeps, 
but in other places they ised the trade of weavers, as well as that of 
carpenters and joiners—their most common pursuits. It appears that 
the discarded races also enj certain privileges. Thus it is stated 
—e i was by any "Canta aid the table upside 

n, it property of any C o might be present, and 
this is even said to have pee ra Aa of a mule or a donkey if the 
said load happened to be placed mouth to mouth. They have also held 

ible situations in some places. Thus a Cagot was admitted into 
the brotherhood of White Penitents at Pau, in 1756. The head of 
a family at Momas was elected into the municipality of that , and 
the mayor of Neivailles still adds the epithet Chrestiaa to his name. 
They have also often become farmers and freeholders, and held small 
properties. Thus Antoine de Peyré was, in virtue of his marriage with 
Anne de Saint Abit, lord of the of the latter name. A Cagot was 
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more courageous than the other inhabitants, onhane-avach spapanh > 
smuggling. They often become officers, in the municipali of the 
national guard ; but the enmity entertained towards them be pure 
xaces is a8 strong as ever. The use of the epithet of Cagot always leads 
se-qurrgls in which sticks are freely resorted to, and blood is very often 

Some of the wealthiest inhabitants of Escon and Herriére are 
descendants of these pariahs. 

Mountainous countries being essentially conservative of institutions, 
‘habits, and manners, it is not surprising that in the Landes and the 
department of Gers, the Cagots are less numerous than in the Pyrenees. 
But still they are by no means uncommon. There is scarcely a town 
that has php | bearing the name of Cagots or of Gezits ; 
chureh had once its particular door and holy water basin, and there sti 
exists to this present day the same repugnance to any alliance by mar- 
riage with the repudiated races as is to be met with in the mountains. | 
It is related that in the first year of the reign of Louis XVI., a rich Cagot 
of the Landes having been seen upon three different occasions making 
use of the holy water vessel of the pure races, an old soldier repaired on 
the ensuing Sabbath to the church, and lay in wait with a drawn sword. 
At the moment when the pariah was about to violate the injunction esta- 
blished by religious prejudice against him, his hand was struck off, and 
the bystanders ‘nmediatel seized upon it, and nailed it to the door of the 
church as a warning to dien of his race. 

The Gahets of Bordeaux were consigned from time immemorial to a 
aaa suburb, where they had their own church, called that of St. 

icolas de Graves, or of the Gahets.* The race extended thence by 
Poitou to Brittany. Several notices exist of their residence in the latter 
country in the fifteenth century, when they were called Caguins, and 
their villages maladreries. Wherever they went, however much Doctor 
Michel may wish to pass it over slightly, the opprobrium of disease cl 
to them. this maritime country these poor people particularly affec 
the business of rope-making, and the rope-makers of Trebison, at Lannilis, 
in Finistere, are still, according to Dr. Michel, contemptuously spoken of 
as Cacous. The race was held in similar aversion throughout Brittany 
as elsewhere, and was looked upon as attainted with leprosy. It was not 
till after the Revolution that they were permitted to bring a bench near 
the porch of the church of Pontivy in Morbihan. The Bretons preserved 
themselves from the spell of the Caqueux, by hiding the thumb under the 
four fingers, and saying, as they passed one or more of them, ar garet. 
In Brittany, however, as in other parts of France, the prejudice agai 
these people is allowed to be considerably diminished since the Revolu- 
tion, and the fusion with other races is rapidly removing all traces of 
their former existence. 

The pariahs of France have not only been made the subject of many 
historical dissertations, but, although a degraded race, they have also 
furnished heroes for romance. The novel called ‘‘ Corisande de Maulen,” 
by Madame de Montpezat, is founded on an incident in the history of 
Bearn which has reference to this unfortunate race. In “ Le Cagot,nou- 
velle Bearnaise,” the author, M. J. Bade, has made use of Py 
traditions in reference to the same race. A novel called “ Le Pariah des 


* The Gahets were at one period forbidden by an act of the Bordeaux parlia- 
ment to appear in public without shoes, and without a piece of red cloth attached 


in a visible manner to their clothing, under the penalty of getting a beating. 
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Pyrénées,” was published at Toulouse, as also a smaller composition in “La 
Revue de Bretagne” ealled “ Les Caqueux,’”’ whom the author designates 
as “a kind of pariahs of the middle ages.” The most remarkable work 
of fiction, in which a figures as a hero, is “ L’Andorre” of Elie Ber- 
thet. In this romance the Cagot is described as a true descendant of the 
Goths, with light hair, blue moist eyes, expressive of a certain degree of 
timidity, fair ski pane otuetis form. i * : 

Popular son poems, composed agots, or having reference to 
them, are b “=f means common. Doctor Michel attributes the poverty of 
the national romancero, so different to what is presented to us by Greece, 
Spain, and Scotland, to the neglect which has attended this branch of 
literature in France, but it is also possible that the subject may never 
have been a popular one. Still the doctor's industry has supplied him 
with some curious specimens. One which originates from the Landes, 
and which discusses the origin of the Gahets, dates from the sixteenth 
century. Another more amusing one, called the ‘‘ Wedding of Mar- 
garet de Gourrigues,” dates from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It seems to have been mainly written as a vehicle wherein to 
notice the names of the chief Cagots of the day, and it begins ‘spiritedly 
enough. ‘“ Twenty-five Cagots are gone to Orthez, mounted on horse- 
back like so many cavaliers. They are gone to Pau, to the bridge of the 
Franciscans,’’ &c., &c. 

Some of the Cagot songs are full of repinings at their miserable con- 
dition, but most are indicative of a truly praiseworthy resignation, while 
others, again, celebrate in triumphant their contests with the 
Franks. One of the most characteristic is a Breton ballad. It relates 
that when Jannik Kokard, of Plirmelio, “the handsomest peasants’ son 
in the country, went on Sunday to church, with his light hair floating, 
more than one young girl was fant to sigh tenderly. One day he said 
to his parents—‘ Father and mother, in the name of God, if you love me, 
do not send me to Lannion, for fear you have trouble afterwards, from 
what may happen to me there. I never see Marie Tilli but that I am 
obliged to go in; they give fine oats to my horse, and to me every 
honour ; they place before me barley bread, and a vessel full of fresh butter. 
Bordeaux wine, and of the best too; hydromel, mead; nothing is wanting. 
Marie, seated by my side, fills my glass to the brim, so much so, that I 
often leave the market to go and look at her eyes.’ His parents answered 
him angrily—‘ My son, you shall still go to market, and you shall pass 
free before the door of Marie; you shall no more enter her house ; for 
that girl you shall not have her, nor her, nor the daughter of any 
Caqueux.’ 

“* Marie came about a week afterwards to the village of Jannik. ‘Give 
me a seat to sit down and a white napkin to wipe my. brow,’ she said, © 
‘for your son has said to me that I shall be his wife.’ The old head of 
the family answered her in a mocking tone. ‘ Young girl, a foolish fancy 
brings you here, for my son you shall not have, nor you, nor the daughter 
of any Caqueux.’ en Marie heard these harsh words, she said, amidst 
her tears, ‘I never had so much grief as when I heard my father spoken 
of as a eux; my father has never made ropes; he is a wholesale 
dealer in white linen,’ and as she went out of the house, ‘let it be so! I 
will go to the fair,’ she said ; ‘I will go to the fair of Plouaret ; I will 
there cleave off my little finger, and it shall be seen by my blood that I 
am not of the race of the Caqueux !’ 
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“ Marie Tilli said to Jannik Kokard that day : ‘ The sun is hot, let us 
go and sit in-the shade.’ Jannik followed the young girl, and when he 

t-up he did not know, unfortunate young man, what had happened to 
Eien He did not know that, poor young man, he was infected, that he 
was leprous! But as he returned home, swellings big as peas came 
out on his skin ; it was painful to see him ! 

“‘The miserable youth, overcome with grief, said to his parents, ‘ God 
has punished me because I did not obey you. Father and mother, I 
must bid farewell to the threshold of your door. The Caqueux has 
neither friend nor parent on the earth ; the priest forbids him to approach 
the door of Christians, or to draw water from the well ; he is dead to the 
world. He must keep at a distance from his fellow-creatures, even from 
oon children. The poor Caqueux has on earth nothing but anguish and 
suffering.’ ”’ : 

It is Fripossible but that a tradition so long received and so widely and 
uniformly diffused in connexion with the Cagots, must have had some 
foundation in truth, whatever may be their origin historically. It is 
to be hoped that by the intermixture of races, as now permitted, the malady 
will be gradually exterminated, which was only permanently upheld by 
obliging the unfortunate afflicted to intermarry with one another. 

The word Cagot and Cagoterie was first introduced into the French 
language as expressive of bigotry and hypocrisy, by Clement Mant, valet 
to Queen Margaret of Navarre, and that curiously enough in connexion 
with other Gothic names familiar in this country. In his epistle of a 
cock to an ass, written in 1536, to Lyon Jameb, ‘he says :— 

Ils sont de chaude rencontrée 
Bigotz, cagotz godz et magodz, 
Fagotz, escargotz eb margotz. 

This word wasafterwards much affected by Moliére, as in the “ Tartuffe” 
(Act 1, Sc. 1), where he says :— 

Quoi ! je souffrirai, moi, qu'un cagot de critique 
Vienne occuper chez moi un pouvoir tyrannique ? 
and also as cagoterie and cagotisme in the same play. 

Since writing the above, we have received several communications 
from Mr. W. Hughes, long time resident in Brittany, and well known 
by his popular agents of that country, published in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine. Mr. Hughes thinks the word Caqueux may be derived from 
KAQ3I3, distemper, and that they were afflicted with the leprosy, brought 
into Europe by the crusaders. Mr. Hughes quotes the opinions of 
Lobineau, who wrote in 1707, of the “ Dictionnaire des Sciences,” of 
De la Villemarque, Souvestre, Pitre Chevalier, &c., as to their supposed 
infection, and the malediction that lay upon them. At the same time, 
Mr. Hughes states distinctly that the Caqueux are no longer to be met 
with in any part of Brittany, not even in the Bishopric of St. Malo, 
which, according to Lobineau, they particularly affected in the time of 
Francis II., Duke of Brittany (1477). Mr. Hughes further adds that 
he never witnessed that in the present day any great prejudice existed 
against rope-makers, the trade which we have seen the Caqueux chiefl 
followed in Brittany. Mr. Hughes also quotes “ Murray’s Handbook, ’ 
to the effect that even in the Pyrenees, the proscribed and outcast race 
of Cagots seem to exist more in tradition than in reality. Dr. Michel's 
learned work throws, however, much light upon the actual distribution 
of the Cagots, even to the number of families in each district of that 
country. 
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ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE, 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 
Part Il. 


MR. GLUE’S SCHEME——LUCY’S COUNTER-PROJECT—CAPTAIN RHATIGAN’S 
TRIUMPH. 


Or all the gay tribe of annuals which once used to blaze in the book- 
sellers’ windows, there are now but few survivors ; such as still hold their 
ground are devoted to purposes rather of utility than amusement, sen 
in some of them the attentive reader may gather the materials for works 
of far greater entertainment than he was in the habit of deriving from the 
“‘ Keepsakes,” and “ Forget-me-nots” of a former day. They consist, it 
is true, only of long columns of names, but the list is a variously - 
tive one, and there are few whose memory may not supply the-incidents 
of romance, even in one little page of these unadorned volumes. 

Not to make a further mystery of these Sybilline books, we may as 
well say at oncethat we speak of those agreeable periodicals which belong 
to the family of the Directories, and are devoted to the enumeration of 
the members of the several professions. Amongst them is one to which 
we wish at this moment to direct ——— attention. It has little ex- 
ternal beauty to recommend it, a dull, red calf-skin forming the cover of 
the casket which contains—in its way—so many gems. It is labelled as 
briefly as may be “ Law List,” and this is the only brevity with which 
the law has any thing to do, except indeed when a client has turned the 
corner, and is going down hill ; then brevity is the soul of the law as it 
is of wit, and makes incalculably short work of him. 

If the reader refers to this tome, he will find amongst a host of attrac- 
tive names, arrayed like so many loadstones, the firm of “ Easum and 
Glue.” It figures in the section reserved for London attorneys (or 
solicitors as they are now more generally called), and the place of business 
indicated is Essex Street, Strand. 

This street, which, like a mouse-trap, has a narrow neck and a very 
capacious stomach, abounds with lawyers whose names are written on 
both lintels of every doorway, so that whether a pedestrian goes up or 
down the street, the greeting is the same. The offices of Messrs. Easum 
and Glue were situated on the left hand side, about half way down, and 
through the open portals passed daily many a wretch who, entering there, 
left hope behind. In the passage two doors confronted him : on one was @ 
brass inscribed “ Mr, Glue,” intimating that the worthy gentleman so 
named had taken up his private residence ; on the » Saco the im- 
portant announcement conveyed by the word “ Offices.” Beyond the latter 
was a dusky room of moderate dimensions, one half of it railed off, and 
behind the rail at a desk which stretched from one side of the room to the 
other, were usually seated half a dozen pale-faced clerks, quill-driving to 
the utmost extent of their abilities, and only interrupti that interesting 


it to ask each other lively questions, such as whether Bolter’s writ 
been served yet; whether je 


ent had been obtained in the case of 





















emp eny eee 
m pearing like lightni idly as he i 
exit, it was not too speedy to i him taricting his mouth quidh 
a grotesque expression at his clerks, as much as to say he won- 
dered what the old file was afternow. Passing through a green baize door 
studded with brass nails, and having an oval-shaped pane of set in 
the upper part, which afforded a full view of the room from the outside, 
the aquticant for Mr. Glue’s professional services ascended a private stair- 
case, leading into another room, where in the midst of piles of parchment 
and ponderous law books, sat two more clerks, to whom were intrusted the 
more weighty concerns of the office; at the further extremity of this 
apartment were double doors, and these opened, the sanctuary of Mr. 
Glue himself was exposed. The heavy boo , the faded curtains, the 
dusty papers, the lumbering furniture, im a sombre aspect to the 
place, which the appearance of Mr. Glue did not tend to diminish, as he 
sat in his large arm-chair with his back to the light and his gloomy eyes 
intently fixed on whoever entered. Had the windows undergone only a 
moderate amount of cleaning, a glimpse of something cheerful might 
have been obtained even there, for the room looked over that part of the 
Temple which lies below the Middle Hall, where one or two large trees still 
waved their spreading branches, green, in spite of the smok —— 
in which they were brought forth. But it was no part of Mr. Glue’s 
system to inspire cheerfulness in any who came near him, and for 
this reason alone, if motives of thrift had no share in it, the dusky panes 
were never washed save when there came a shower of rain. Grim, and 
dark, and solitary he sat in his web, weaving the meshes with which he 
entangled the unwary. 

We have made mention of Mr. Glue only,—and for this reason ; his 
partner, Mr. Easum, had retired from the firm. The name, however, was 
still retained, for it was looked upon by Mr.-Glue as not the least valuable 
part of his stock in trade, there being: a soft attraction about Easum, which 
veiled the adhesive properties belonging to his own name and nature. The 
combination was typical of what befel the fool who got into their respec- 
table clutches ; Easum courteously and smilingly lured him into the snare, 
and Glue kept him there as long as there remained any thing worth stick- 
ing to. But Glue was now alone in his glory, and he made the most of it ; 
nor did the amount of his business decline. 

One morning in the month of November, or, to with a technica- 
lity better suited to the subject, a few days after the commencement of 
Michaelmas term, when the battue of the law begins, Mr. Glue was 
seated in his office absor not in the tion of briefs, though 
several claimed his attention, but in the of the Times newspaper. 
It was not the leading article that interested him, bitter and 
though it was against a high legal functionary whom he hated ; it was 
not the list of insolvents, several of whom arrived at that condition 
through his agency, which wae re attention; it was not on the 
2G 








vertisements that appeared in the second column of the Times. ; 

Having taken them all in at a glance, he slowly examined them, one 
by one, reading and commenting upon them aloud. 

*¢ Next of kin. If the nearest male relative to the late Matthew Thimble- 
well, Esquire, of Buckram Lodge, in the county of Westmoreland, will 
communicate with Mr. Joseph Parkes, No. 28, Bury Street, St. James’s, 
he will hear of something GREATLY To HIS ADVANTAGE.’ That's simple 
enough; the nearest male relative to old Thimblewell is his nephew Tom 
Skirts, a spendthrift, in every body's books, and thanks to the acceptances 
which I have here,” laying his hand on a tin box, “ got cheaply enough, 
God knows,—deepest in mine. He must have his uncle’s property one 
of these days, not yet though, for the old tailor is still alive ; but he oe 
out of the way, and may manage to do so athought too long. I must 
secure him and make my own terms. He has been looking out for his 
uncle’s death, that I know, so this bait will probably catch him. He little 
thinks who Mr. Joseph Parkes is! Let me see, what is the next? 
‘ Should this meet the eye of any kind-hearted, benevolent lady or gentle- 
man—’ bah ! that’s none of mine ; my benevolence takes a different shape. 
What’s this? ‘Notice. The persons inquiring three or four months 
ago for a youth named Augustus Brown,’ yes, that’s right, ‘ will obtain 
positive information as to his whereabout, with all necessary particulars 
tn other respects, on application by letter, post paid, to A. B., Jeru- 
salem Coffee House. Peculiar reasons prevent a personal interview in the 
first instance.’ That was a lucky discovery of mine! I'll make it worth 
5007. at least. Parents who can afford it ought to be mdde to pay well 
for the recovery of an only child. He might have stayed in the union till 
he was old enough to go to sea, or have died there for that matter, if I 
hadn’t ferreted him out. ‘Bank of England. Unclaimed dividends.’ 
Yes, I turn a pretty — that way too—a very good per centage. ‘To 
A Frrenp. Yours has been RECEIVED; give an address, and your friend 
will write to you AS A FRIEND. Write direct and soon.’ And a good friend 
I am to the scoundrel. I could transport you, Mr. Morley, but—I won't. 
The money’s more useful to me than justice satisfied is like to prove. He 
offers half-profits. Um! it’s worth two-thirds. We shall see.” 

Mr. Glue read one or two more advertisements of the same description. 
From all of them he looked to derive, more or less, of personal advan- 
tage; indeed, since he had hit upon this expedient, the second column of 
‘the Times had proved a little fortune to him. 

A grim smile had puckered the corners of his hard mouth while he 
read these advertisements ; but the moment he had ceased, the expression 
vanished, and his features wore their accustomed rigidity. He was 
thinking of something else. 

* “ That scamp, ‘Fitz-Mortimer!” he muttered, “ I wish I could manage 
to catch him! So near as I was, too. Half an hour later, and he would 
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have been safe in the Bench. It’s one comfort, however, that he can’t 
be far off. He wants wings to fly with, and knows, too, that ; 
after all is the safest place to hide in. I'll be bound he has only ‘put the 
river between him and the last trail. Come in!” he continued, inter- 
rupting himself, and ee gentle tap at the inner door. “ Well! 


what do you want, Griper?” he asked, owe , as the head and shoulders 
of one of the clerks from below became visi . 

The answer was given in a tone as wiry as his own, though the 
made an effort to subdue the effect, by a distortion of countenance in- 
tended for a smile, the result of which, however, was simply the exhi- 
bition of a row of yellow fangs as unlike human teeth as possible. 

al nil some news you'll be glad to hear, sir,” said Mr. Griper. 

“ news ? come in then ; don’t stand there grinning like an idiot. 
Now, what is it! Who does it concern ?” 

You, sir, and another person.” 

‘Is it Mor—stuff, what am I thinking of ! He knows nothing about 
him. Who its the other ?” 

“ Major Fitz-Mortimer, sir !”” 

“‘ The devil !” exclaimed Mr. Glue, rubbing his hands joyfully. “So 
soon! Is he nabbed ?” 

“ No, sir, not that exactly, but I think I’m on the scent. Indeed, I'm 
sure I am.” 

‘That's well. Come, tell me all about it. November, a oo 
month! Psha—lIt’s the pleasantest of all the year. I always find it so. 

‘You remember, sir, that on Saturday afternoon you sent me up to 
Basinghall Street, about Cribbit’s bankruptcy ?” 

“Yes ;—go on!” 

“ As I was coming back—it was getting dark at the time—but there 
was light enough left for any one to see, who knows how to make use of 
his eyes; just as I was crossing over by the end of Bridge Street, I caught 
a glimpse of a tall, strongly-built man, with a large pair of red whiskers, 
going into the Sunday Times Office.” 

“ Fitz-Mortimer hasn’t red whiskers,” said Mr. Glue. ‘“ Perhaps it 


was a disguise, though.” 

“No, sir, he hasn’t, but a friend of his has, You recollect Captain 
Rhatigan, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ What, the Irish, half-pay fellow, who knocked down Levy and Solo- 
mons when they were trying to get into the house in Lambeth last week. 
But he’s not worth powder and shot. Poor as he is, there’s nothing out 
against him. ‘The sheriffs’ officers must settle the assault amongst ‘em. 
However, you watched this Rhatigan ?” 

«I followed him into the office, for it struck me if I could find out his . 
business there, it might lead to the discovery of the major. At any rate 
I could keep him in sight, and dodge him home perhaps. Well, sir, the 
captain marched up to the counter, and putting his over the rail, 
though it stands nearly six feet from the floor, shouted out to a clerk who 
was busily casting up an account. 

“« This is the Sunday Times office ?” said he. 

“<* Yes,’ replied the young man, without raising his head. 

“‘¢ For adver-tise-ments ? continued the captain. 

*“**'T’o be sure!’ returned the clerk. 
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“¢ What do for this” said the in, pulling a out 
of his wai sparen i mye ees argh re ce 
« <T¢’s too late,’ answered the clerk, still at work on his book. ‘The 


paper is j to P 
Se Mae alive? eedlaiaed the captain, with on emphasis that made the 
ont Pag Joong ten Fane ie eyes, ood ening Copta Uhatigax‘s hege 

a ian eotend fl : : oars 
Bi ad oe Se atid 

“* Ie may be in time yet,’ said he, ‘but only for the town copies; the 

edition is worked off.’ _ 

“¢ It’s for the town I want it,’ cried the captain, ‘ What's the damage ” 

‘« ¢ Matrimonial advertisements,’ replied the clerk, in a low tone of voice, 
but not so low as to prevent me from hearing him, for I was listening 
close behind the captain—‘ matrimonial advertisements pay double !’ 

«1 could understand that,’ was the reply, ‘ if the party had to 

too. How much is it ?’ 

“<« Two guineas, and cheap enough it is.’ 

“¢ That's a stinger!’ said the captain, pulling out his purse ; ‘ but to 
the divel with that consideration! Here's the money! Mind ‘you put 
it in conspicuous.’ 

“<Té shall head a column, sir,’ replied the clerk, won over to civility 

the captain’s ready payment. 

“¢ That will do for me,’ thought I ; ‘ now just tosee where he goes to.’ 
But I was very near never seeing any thing again, for as the captain was 
putting his purse in his ot he gave his elbow a devil of a flourish, 
and caught me in the left eye, nearl knocking it out.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Mr. Glue, coolly, “ you've got a black eye, but it 
hasn't disimproved your appearance |’ 

Mr. Griper looked rather surly at this polite intimation, but went on. 

“ The captain apologised for the accident. 

“ «There's little good comes of shaking one’s elbow at any time,’ said 
he. ‘I'msorry I didn’t hit you somewhere else, particularly as to-mor- 
row’s Sunday.’ 

“ ¢ You're a big brute,’ thought I, but I merely rubbed my eye, and said 
‘it didn't signify.’ He then left the office, and I kept at his heels down 
Fleet Street, along the Strand, across Leicester Square, and into Regent 
Street, where he hailed an Atlas omnibus for St. John’s Wood. I meant 
to have got in too, but there was only room for one, so I was obliged to 
return here, and you were out when Teams in.” 

“ But that isn't all you have to tell me,” said Mr. Glue. 

“ No, sir,” replied Griper, with another of his amiable grins. “ Yes- 
terday I bought the last edition of the Sunday Times, and there it is, 
all plain enough, as you'll say when you see it.” 

ith these words, Griper produced the newspaper from his pocket. 
It was instantly clutched Mr. Glue, who turned at once to the adver- 
tisement which had so severely taxed the inventive powers of Captain 
Rhatigan. He commented upon it as he read :— 

Noh <a5er5 mee morals’—the blackleg! ‘Possessed of a handsome 
independence’—very ; ‘mercenary motives’—oh, no! ‘ expects an ample 
fortune’—I dare say he does ; ‘high birth ;’ ‘ lovely bride ; ‘ station fons 
exilted’—trash! ‘Personal resources suffice for the necessities of a 
single life’—for {the necessities of a garret! ‘Marble halls;’ gilded 
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;? “jewelled ! and yet there are women fools 
ST 
shall find an elysium in the Queen’s Bench before you're many 
older. ‘F. P.,’ of course that’s Frederick Pierrepoint. [I’ve seen 
rascal’s signature too often not to know it. ‘ Post Office, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair’—so! Well, g gentleman, I shall have you at last. 
Griper,” continued Mr. Blue, turning to his clerk, “ you’ve this 
matter very cleverly. The next time there’s an execution at the Old 
Bailey, you shall have a holiday. A little recreation of that sort wall do 
you - ; 

To judge by Mr. Glue’s general expression, one would have thought 
an we fr the infliction of capital punishments was a private amuse- 
ment of his own. 

Mr. Griper neither refused nor accepted the obliging offer, but silent! 
retired, confident, however, that he now stood high in his master's me ! 

8. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Glue read the advertisement agai 

** My fellows below, that Griper himself, can imitate all kinds of 
official writing, but their hands are too round to be taken for a woman’s ; 
besides, their style would betray them, No! I must pretend to make a 
joke of it, and get Emma to answer the advertisement. She'll never sus- 
pect my real motive. Her handwriting and my dictation will just do.” 

Having settled this matter in his own mind, he laid down the paper, 
and turned to his ordinary occupations. 

The lawyer's daughter was the very opposite to her father. When 
Emma was born, Nature felt that some indemnification was due to the 
world on account of her parent, the more particularly as by that daughter’s 
birth he was left an uncontrolled widower. She endowed the child 
accordingly, and instead of transferring the meanness, malevolence, 
worldliness, and suspicion which marked the father’s character, she 
gave her a kind heart, a liberal mind, a frank, honest, gentle, and gene- 
rous disposition; she gave her beauty also, and framed her intellect to 
profit by all that education might offer, so that at two-and-twenty she was 
as charming a young person as one could hope to meet with. Nor did 
those who knew her like her the less for a dash of romance which marked 
her actions, the impulse which prompted her being always pure. Much 
of what was attractive in Emma, she no doubt owed to the rarity of her 
intercourse with her father, who was too much occupied by his personal 
schemes to give himself time to graft his principles on one whose sex pre- 
vented her from cultivating them after his own fashion ; but she was still 
greatly indebted to the care her aunt, a sister of her mother, bestowed 
on her. She was an amiable, benevolent woman, and the instruction she 
gave _ not thrown away on Emma, for whom Nature had already done 
so muc 

With a pleasanter manner than was his wont, Mr. Glue encountered 
his daughter at dinner, on the day when the scene above described tool 
place. As far as his nature permitted him, he was even jocose, and told 
one or two good stories. It is true, they were wholly professional, and 
the point of them consisted in showing with what admirable dexterity he 
had circumvented certain of his brother s, or effected the ruin of 
certain clients—but these results constituted their value in his opinion, 


and made them good stories. Having prepared the way, he then turned 
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the subject, and while affecting to look over the newspaper for the first 
— pretended to stumble upon Fitz-Mortimer’s advertisement. 


es and, perceiving that Emma was greatly amused. 
it, / 


out 
it would almost be worth while to hoax the writer. . 


idea of a hoax originated by one so grave and saturnine as her 
father, made Emma stare with astonishment, but, finding that he really 
meant what he said, and not having the slightest notion harm could 
come of it to any body, she was easily induced to adopt his view of the 
matter, and, laughingly said, she would herself put the gentleman’s sin- 
cerity to the test. 

Instead of disapproving, Mr. Glue said, “It would serve the coxcomb 
right to send him on a fool’s errand, and keep him shivering in the fog.” 
So Emma immediately sat down to write a very sentimental epistle in 
reply to the high flown composition which her father had just read—Mr. 
Glue himself dictating, while he seemed only to listen. 

When she had finished and read it over, Mr. Glue, a rare thing, indeed, 
with him, was actually moved to laughter. He patted Emma on the 
cheek, even kissed her—nay, more, in the fulness of his unaccustomed 
mirth, his paternal heart expanded, and he absolutely promised to make 
her a present of a new guitar. 

If you should happen not to like it when you've got it, Emmy,” he 
said, “ you can send it to F. P., to amuse himself with, at the corner of 
Berkeley Square, the next time he keeps his appointment there. Give 
me the letter ; 1’m going to the club to-night, and will post it myself. 
We have a meeting to draw up a petition to Parliament to restore mesne- 
process for any amount, ud rebuild the Fleet Prison at the public 
expense. I shall probably be late, so you need not sit up for me—good 

cht.” 

owever she might be surprised at her father’s unusual good temper, 
Emma was too much delighted to find it fact to speculate about the cause, 
and with a lighter heart than had throbbed in her bosom for many a day, 
she went that night to rest. Had she been aware that the joke to which 
she had lent herself was intended to bring ruin on one on she had 
more than once thought of with feelings of the strongest sympathy for 
ed Wiehe but unrevealed misfortunes, no pleasure would have danced in 

ight eye, no smile have parted her rosy li 

The vet for the existence of this caiiaihe uires a word of 
explanation. In the course of the previous summer, while on a visit with 
her aunt to the Isle of Wight, Emma had been introduced, at a ball, to a 

handsome and distinguished-looking officer—a Major Fitz-Mortimer, 
with whom she had not only danced, walked, and rode, as occasion per- 
mitted, but had entered into a degree of intimacy which wanted but little 
to ripen at once into a warmer sentiment. The declaration which should 
have brought about this consummation, was unmade, she inclined to 
think, in consequence of some concealed sorrow, which, even when his 
— were at the highest, would suddenly check his gaiety, and leave him 
silent and melancholy, the saddened image of his former self. Their 
intercourse, moreover, had been abruptly broken off at the very moment 
when she had hoped to have had the satisfaction of seeing him presented 
to her father, who had announced his intention of joining Emma for a 
few days in the long vacation. From that time she had never seen or 
ee ons but it is not so certain, that she had ceased to 
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® niggard in most things, Mr. Glue was sufficiently 


liberal 
when his daughter was concerned. He allowed her many indulgences 
‘which fathers frequently withhold. Amongst them was the pérmission 
to have her own moid. 

Smith was a smart, pretty, intelligent, and somewhat voluble 
specimen of her class, who, by the way, seldom lack either intelligence or 
volubility in certain situations, affairs of the heart, for example, in which 
they are personally concerned or trusted. Lucy had only two reasons for 
liking her place, but they sufficed to keep her in it; first of all she was 
fond of her mistress, and then Miss Emma was very generous. Without 
these inducements she would scarcely have been content, as she said, “ to 
shut herself up amongst a parcel of withered clerks,” not that she saw 
much of them, except when they casually encountered in the common 
passage, for her inclinations would scarcely have led her to where they 
were, and their occupations were much too closely watched to admit of 
the relaxation necessary for flirtation. 3 ' 

But events that are predestined take place whether we will or no, and 
on the morning but one after the letter of assignation had been. written, 
it chanced that Lucy found herself near the office-door, which, standing 
ajar, enabled, her, without any violent exercise of curiosity, to overhear 

e sounds of unusual mirth among the clerks, and coupled with it the 
name of Fitz-Mortimer, which seemed to provoke their laughter. 

Much as she despised “the persons in the office,” none of whom had 
ever said a civil thing to her, she would have been less than woman had 
she gone on her way indifferent when any thing affecting one whom she 

y believed to be her mistress’s lover was in question. She therefore 
paused to listen, and presently heard the voice of Mr. Griper detailing 
the full particulars of his adventure of the previous Saturday, of his inter- 
view with Mr. Glue, and of the steps subsequently taken by that gentle- 
man. The latter we shall givein Mr. Griper’s own words. 

“So says the governor to me, ‘ Griper,’ says he, ‘I think we shall cook 
that young feller’s goose. I’ve answered the advertisement and appointed 
a meeting with him at the corner of Berkeley Square, just opposite Hay 
Hill, at seven o'clock this evening, when, as he supposes, a lady in a plaid 
shawl is to be there who has been taken with the account the major has 

iven of himself. You,’ says the governor, looking hard at me in the way 
we've seen him do, ‘ you, Griper, are the best looking of all my clerks (there 
was a rec expression of dissent here, but Mr. —— took no notice of 
it), and you must personate the young woman. But first of all go down to 
Cursitor Street, and tell Sloman to have ones another ready this 
evening to make a caption, for as judgment has been entered, of course I 
shall go to work at once. You'd better say it’s very likely there'll be 
some resistance, as I dare say the major will show fight.’ So I’m off to 
wake up the captivators,” continued Griper, with his agreeable grin, “ and 
when I come back, maybe I won’t make myself up in a ——s ways 
neither. I'll bet any body a hat he does not find out I’m a man for the 
first five minutes.” 

“You must wear a devilish thick veil, then,” said a surly old clerk in 
the corner, with an expression of countenance like an envious wolf. 

“So I should,” retorted Griper, “if I was in the habit of using your 
looking-glass.” 

“Ha! ha! ha !” shouted the other clerks, “he has you there, 
Badger !” 
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a tell us,” continued one, “did the governor himself write the 

* No,” said Griper, “and that part of the joke is as as any of it. 
He permed Mis Emma to doit hat i take it oma on 
from a lady. He’s a cunning is our governor to is daughter 
to a for him.’ = 

made the jest of a “ai : Sa aledneaieans than 
mistress jest of ascum of pettifogging quill-drivers, and, worse 
that, to think that she had been ee eee 
arrest of the very person whom she would most willingly have saved 
her father’s machinations! It was too vexatious, and she was half 
tempted to go into the office and give it roundly to the whole set, from 
the grinning Mr. Griper to the gray-headed Mr. Badger ; but reflection 
came Sem om stay a proceeding which could have no useful result, 
and she resolved at once to go and inform her mistress of all she had 
heard. Noiselessly, therefore, she stole away, and in a few moments was 
in Emma’s presence, where, with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, she 
told the tale of : 

Emma was as much excited as her maid, though in a different way. 
— at having been duped for such a purpose contended in her mind 
with shame at the knowledge of Fitz-Mortimer, of whom she had 
thought so highly, having had recourse to such a disgraceful expedient as 
advertising for a wife. 

“« If no such person,” she said, “as myself had ever existed, if nothing 
had passed between us—if our intercourse had been limited to the merest 
acquaintance, Frederick is the last person I should have believed capable 
of taking such a step. But after what he said the very last day we rode 
out together, and worse than that, after what I replied, when he could 
not but feel that the terms we were upon were not those of common in- 
timacy. It is much too—too—too cruel to think of !”” 

And here, truth compels us to state, that the fair Emma shed a flood 
of tears. appeared, however, to have relieved her, and perhaps 
gave her thoughts a different turn. 

“ After all,” she continued, “ if I should have wrongedhim! He may 
have been driven by distress to perform a deed which his soul abhors. 
Could he indeed have been serious ? No !” she exclaimed, after a brief 
ioe “it must have been a mere act of levity, one scarcely onable, 

still only a jest—the wording of the advertisement plainly shows it. 
He never could have supposed that any woman in her senses would listen 
to the rhodomontade my father read to me. He never could have in- 
tended it. But the consequences of his folly may be fatal to him ; 
my father’s avarice, his vindictiveness—that I ah have to say so— 
white money is owing, will never rest till he has thrown him into prison 
and extracted the uttermost farthing! These embarrassments, then, 
were the cause of his melancholy, of his silence. Why did he not speak 
of them tome? He did not know that I have a fortune independent of 
my father, and yet, perhaps, he was not ignorant of it, but his delicacy 
prevented him from a lips on the subject. He was wrong, 
very » not to have in me, after all that passed between us, 
but still more wrong to have himself in this equivocal position. 


I must endeavour to prevent his falling into this snare—but how ? Lucy, 
my dear girl, you must help me with your counsel.” 
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This was a course of much after heart, for, 
next to managing an sta of ber sony iairvas rs or so much 
delighted in as putting matters en ¢rain for another, and, we believe, she 
is not a solitary instance of this kind of devotedness, the sex generally 
havin gs nt that way. 

oy a case was mine, Miss Hemmer,” said she, “I know what I 
should do.” 


“‘ Suppose it is so,” returned Emma, “and tell me how you would 
act.” 

“I would keep the appointment, myself, miss, that was made in @ 
hoax, warn him of his danger, reproach him with his perfiduous conduct, 
and banish him from my sight for hever !” 

“ Alas !” sighed Emma, “he would then be overwhelmed with mis- 
fortune, and might be driven to some desperate act! Warn him I 
certainly will ; reproach him I possibly may ; but leave him a prey to 
misery—no, Lucy, that I can never do !” 

“ When I said ‘ banish him magica Miss Hemmer, in course I didn’t 
mean to be literary. One sa t sort of thing just to kee 
men on their good behaviour. "iE one didn’t aosktien make Nlooste 
be inaccessible there would be no bearing of ’em!” 

Emma had none of the finesse of seeming to be inexorable, as Lucy 
meant to have said, but that question occupied her thoughts less than the 
way in which she could contrive to put him on his guard in time to pre- 
vent the meeting with “the false Duessa” and her bailiff attendants. 

“For you may be sure,” she observed, to Lucy, “that pe vo be 
punctual for fear of his eseaping them. If we did but know which way 
he would come he might be stopped.” 

“Yes, miss, that’s the worst of it ; but if the major does expect to see 
any body you may be sure he'll be early, and the others daren’t show 
theirselves till he’s on the spot for fear of scarring of him. Anyone a 
standing at the corner of the Markis’ of Langsdown’s garding-wall can 
see both sides of Berkeley Square and Hay Hill, too, without ever stirring 
a bit round the corner, and I'll lay any thing the baileys will hide in the 
passage and wait till he comes up, so what I advise is this :—for you and 
me, Miss Hemmer, to muffle ourselves well up and take a cab to the 

uare at half-past six; you can go into Mr. Gunter’s hice-shop and wait 
while I place myself at the corner and watch. I know the major by 
sight as well as you, miss, and if once I set eyes on him you may rest 
assured he won’t come anigh them low ruffins |” 

It was not without considerable hesitation that Emma consented to 

this plan, but her fear for her lover’s safety at | overcame all 
her scruples, and it was agreed that Lucy’s advice should be followed. 

We now return to Fitz~Mortimer and his friend Rhatigan. 

Fitz-Mortimer had been busy writing during the absence of his Irish 
friend, who had gone down to May Fair in the full persuasion that some- 
thing would turn up from the advertisement, when the latter suddenly 
entered, and with a burst of exultation not very unlike an Indian war- 
whoop, threw a letter upon the table. 

“I told you how it would be, Fred,” he exclaimed ; “such 
as that wasn’t likely to be thrown away. I hope your fortune’s made. 

Fitz-Mortimer took up the letter, and changed colour as he looked at 
the superscription ; he tore it open hastily and began to read. An ex- 
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of disappointment passed over his features; he put it down ; 
in he took it up and carefully scrutinised the writing, but not a word 
ped him. 


in Rhatigan him attentively. 
Waa tea divel’s matter with a man ?” at last he said; “he 


changes colour like the French flag, first white, then red, and then both 

at once with a dash of blue in it. Sure your old grandmother hasn’t 

come to life again and appointed a meeting. Come, tell us what the 

letter says, and don’t keep turning it over and over as if it was a 
e , 


452. 
pression 


i 


“Upon my word, Rhatigan, I don’t know what to say toit. The 
letter isn’t from my grandmother, that’s certain, but I could almost swear 
to the hand-writing; I should be sure of it if it weren't for the style, but 
the contents are as absurd as the advertisement itself.” 

“Absurd !” exclaimed the captain, “that’s mighty ungrateful of you, 
Fred. After all the pains I’ve taken to get you a wife—let me see it.” 

We shall not trouble the reader with the contents of the high-flown 
epistle beyond observing that the captain pronounced it a finished speci- 
men of feminine tenderness. 

“ But,” asked he, ‘ what did you mean just now, when you said you 
thought you knew the hand-writing ?” 

“ Oh, it was only an absurd accidental resemblance I am convinced— 
you remember Emma! Her I told you of in the Isle of Wight last 
summer?” 

“‘ What, the daughter of the old lawyer who has been employed so often 
against you, and who frightened you out of the island just as you were 
going to propose !”’ 

“The same.—This hand-writing is as like hers as a duplicate is to the 
original, but it’s utterly impossible that she should read the Sunday Times, 
or if she saw it that she shonld answer that advertisement. No, it 
must be purely accidental; but absurd as it is the mere sight of lines 
resembling hers disgusts me with the idea of a venal bargain at the altar. 
To tell you the truth, Rhatigan, I have actually been writing to her this 
~ morning while you were out, and there my letter lies on my desk. I 

ae tell her but my unhappiness, but I thought I would at least 


8a 

‘ If I had begun a correspondence,” soliloquised Captain Rhatigan, 
“only to say I was going to break it off, I should never have heard the 
end of it. But an Enetishenan may take the bull by the horns or the 
tail, just how he pleases. But your sow] in a bowl, Fred, you don’t mane 
to di int the lovely girl who tells you she’s waiting for you to-night 
in Berkeley Square.” 

Fitz-Mortimer felt very much inclined to say that he wished to have 
nothing to do with it, but he was fearful, if he refused to go, of offending 
his good-natured, hot-headed friend, who evidently thought he had hit 
a plan for es decayed fortunes. He assented 

with as @ grace as he could assume, and after they had 
despatched a frugal dinner, which the captain insisted on crowning witha 
bottle of expensive wine “for luck,” the two friends set out for the place 
re Mr. Glue had foggy 

. Glue had anticipated, it was a ight ; not so dense, how- 
Solip th pense ann Dicanringp anaes ettcig he tasty. pode oneal 
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a rare boon when London are rife; and thus it happened that Lucy 
who had stationed beret the corner already indicated, caught ‘s 
glimpse of the two tall figures approaching just as the clock was striking 
@ quarter to seven. The gait of both the new comers was so decidedly 
military and the air of one so familiar to her, that she felt sure it 
was he whom she expected. With a rapid step she approached them, 

‘but as she did not wear the plaid shawl named in the letter, they were 
passing by without noticing her, when she laid her hand on Fitz-Mor- 
timer’s arm, Hastily whispering to him to turn back, she led the wa 
for.a short distance and then stopped where the light of a lamp fell full 
on her features. 

*‘ Good God, Lucy!” he exclaimed, “ how is this? You here—what 
can it mean ?” 

‘I dare not tell you the story while we remain here,”’ she replied, “ for 
in a few minutes those will be on your track who are seeking to have your 
liberty, but while we are walking round the square in this direction you 
shall know all.” 

She kept her promise, and by the time the three had reached the 
crossing at Bruton Street, Fitz-Mortimer was aware of the plot, and 
—— still that Emma was in Gunter's shop waiting and willing to speak 
to him. 7 

“‘ How many are there of them, do you think, Lucy, my dear,” said the 
stalwart captain, chucking her under the chin, ‘you've fine eyes, that’s 
plain, no fog can put such lights as them out,—how many, my darling?” 

“‘ Two, sir, I think,” replied Lucy, smiling, “ very strong men, too, and 
then there’s the clerk, Mr. Griper, he that’s disguised like a woman, but 
he’s not much !” 

“ Bad luck to ’em, but I’ll bother’em ; here, lend me your cloak, Fred, 
we're both of a height, and in the dark all cats are gray ; they'll take me 
for you, I hope, and I’ll give ’em lave after I’ve throttled e lawyer's 
clerk. T’il make Mr. Glue pay the piper.” 

The arrangement was made as soon as proposed, Fitz-Mortimer and 
Lucy glided unperceived into Gunter's, while Captain Rhatigan walked 
boldly on to the corner of the square. After waiting a minute or two, 
seven o'clock struck, and as he looked in the direction of Berkeley Street, 
he perceived two stout fellows lounging along who turned into the 
that divides Lord Lansdowne’s garden from that of the Duke of Devonshire. 
At the same moment he observed a female figure descending Hay Hill with 
avery unfeminine stride. She crossed over and coughed as she passed 
the end of the passage, and the signal was answered by a gruff voice in 
response. 

“If the fog don’t choke ye,” thought Captain Rhatigan, “ may be some- 
thing else will.” 

The figure approached, habited in a plaid shawl; the wearer had 
taken Mr. Badger’s advice, and put on a thick black veil, so that none of 
her features were visible. 

She passed close by Captain Rhatigan, and without turning her head said 
in a low voice, “ Are you F, P.” 

“ Yes,” replied he, in as subdued a tone as he could command. 

“ You got my letter, then ?” said she. 

“I did,” was the reply, “and you see me at your fee’ ; that is to say,” 
he added, sotte voce, “ em see you at mine.” 
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“Step this way,” said the lady, “we may be observed. I'm all of a 
tremble.” 

“ You're beginning too soon,” said the captain to himself. 

He, however, his arm to the deluder and walked with her down 
Beskeley Stadel pds janbins he hail sanched the place of ambiesh ovt suihed 
Mr. agente ower and fastened on his collar. The captain was 
prepared for them, and with his famous elbows gave them each a stagger- 
ing blow in the chest, which made them loose their hold. 

‘¢ That's him,” said the lady, defying grammar, and consummating per- 
fidy at the same instant; but it was all she had time to say, for in the same 
moment fire flashed from both her eyes and a stream of blood flowed from 
her flattened nose, the illumination and the flattening process arising from 
a well planted “one, two” on the part of the captain ; and, as if these 
were not sufficient, his ready foot simultaneously tripped up her heels and 
sent her flying against the wall with a damaging effect to her (Mr. 
Griper’s) i . 

It is a marvellous thing, but no less marvellous than true, that if a 
row occurs in the streets of London, the place, wholly devoid of human 
beings a moment before, becomes instantly populous as a bee-hive. 
Before the officers had well recovered from their surprise, and had renewed 
the attack, a crowd gathered round the combatants, crying loudly against 
Captain Rhatigan for ill-treating a woman. 

“ He’s bin a beatin’ of his vife,” said one, ‘‘ vot a beast he must be !” 

As this remark came from a gentleman in red shorts, and a fan-tailed 
hat, who nightly indulged in the same amusement, it is to be presumed 
he was able to define the outrage with tolerable correctness. 

“To for to strike a fee-male!” said another, “‘vy vere’s his 

bservati deprived C Rh f 

These 0 ions quite deprived Captain Rhatigan of any sympath 
he might have enjoyed, had the mob known that “his ida eee 
bailiffs, so he was left to fight it out by himself; but after administering 
one or two rather severe punches on the head to Mr. Hemp and his fol- 
lower, he made a show of being beaten, and those gallant officers com- 

leted the caption, Captain Rhatigan allowing himself to be walked off 
t them to the nearest cab-stand, from whence he was driven to the 
of Mr. Sloman, in Cursitor Street. Mr. Griper, who had picked 
himself up as well as he could, limped after the party, and, with an 
aching head, bruised limbs, and battered face, got into another cab, and 
made the best of his way to Mr. Glue’s club to communicate the news 
of the arrest of Fitz-Mortimer to that gentleman. 

It was joyfully received, and the lawyer immediately proceeded to 
Cursitor Street to indulge himself with a sight of his victim. Mr. Hemp 
was loud in praise of his own valour :— 

“ A tou cove,” said that functionary, “I’ve seldom had to deal 
with. My eyes! how he pitched it into your little clerk. But we've got 
him under ’atches.” 

*“‘] thought,” replied Mr. Glue, “that he would not suffer himself to 
be taken easily ; but I did not think he was such a Tartar! Why, 
Griper’s face is more like a toad’s back than any thing else. I’ll just say 
oor words to the young gentleman, though it’s no use, for I won’t take 

Mr. Hemp led the way to an upper floor, where the prisoner had been 
established, and ushered Mr. Glue in. 
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“ This is the wrong room, Hemp,” said Mr. Glue, ‘I suppose you're 
very full just now?” 

“No we ain’t,” replied the sheriff's officer, ‘“‘ we’ve not got another in 
the ’ouse !” 

“‘ You don’t say so,” said Mr. Glue, in a tone of alarm. 

“‘ Yes, I do,” returned Mr. Hem doggedly. 

“Then, by Jingo,” exclaimed Mr. Glue, “you’ve taken the wrong 
man.” 

“‘That’s true for you,” said Captain Rhatigan, who had overheard the 
eolloquy, “and out of this I’ll not go till I’m indemnified.” 

That he stuck to his word, brought Hemp on his knees, and resolved 
Mr. Glue into something weaker than water, need hardly be said, if the 
reader has formed an accurate estimate of Captain Rhatigan’s character. 
A very handsome sum was paid him by way of compensation, and Mr. 
Glue consented to stop all proceedings against Fitz-Mortimer. 

In the meantime, what became of the lovers at Gunter’s ? 

Is it “‘a question to be asked ?” 

Did not Fitz-Mortimer succeed in making his peace with Emma, did 
he not tell her how he had merely yielded to the whim of the moment to 
oblige his friend Rhatigan, did he not honestly acknowledge the state of 
his affairs, confess to the vice of play, which he sincerely promised to 
abjure, and then elicit from her an acknowledgment of ter regard for 
himself, coupled with the surprise that she was her own mistress as far as 
fortune was concerned, and that she freely promised him her hand? 

Old Glue was eventually softened, when he found he should gain 
nothing by standing out ; fits-Mortimer was thoroughly reclaimed and 
once more restored to society; the wedding took place, and Captain 
Rhatigan, who officiated as groom’s man, whispered to Frederick, as he 
walled dato the vestry after the ceremony, 

“ Didn’t I tell you that luck would come of your ‘Advertising for a 


Wife ?’” 








JENN Y. 


Tenuissimum carmen ancillw, probe, pulchre, ornate, alteri denique phi- 
jomelz, ad scriptum. 


Trim gardens of pink and carnation, _ 
With temples, and fountains that play, 
Are a highly refined recreation, 
And pretty enough in their way. 
There are sweet flowers grow in wild places, 
Pure rills from wild regions that run, 
True beauties that draw all their graces, 
From air and the natural sun. 


Not all that is bright and endearing, 
And worthy man’s care and esteem, 

Has been form’d 14 the trick and veneering 
Of dancing and French and a theme. 


There are hidden in earth’s common places, 
As choice as a peach or a plum, 
Who bear the most exquisite traces 


Of Nature’s fore-finger and thumb. 
HLL. M. 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E. NAPIER. 


CuaprTer IV. 
A “TREK”* IN LOWER ALBANY. 


Let Englishmen boast of the speed of their steam, 
And despise the dull life that we drag on, 
Give me my long “ roer,”’+ my horse, and my team, 
And a well-seasoned, tight bullock-waggon. 
KLIPSPRINGER. 


ArTsr nearly a week’s delay at Port Elizabeth, a sufficient number of 
waggons were at last assembled for the transport of our baggage, toge- 
ther with the numerous commissariat stores, ammunition, and treasure, des- 
tined for the use of the army, then supposed to be carrying on active opera- 
tions against the Kaffirs. 

The 18th of October was fixed on for our departure to Graham's Town ; 
but though so early as daybreak, we were awakened by the deep lowing 
of oxen, the loud cracking of ponderous whips, the jabber of Hotten- 
tot drivers, and expressive expletives of the waggon owners, the sun had 
reached the meridian ere any symptoms of a start were at all disco- 
verable. 

At last, by dint of incredible exertions of whips and lungs, of blows 
and oaths, the cumbersome vehicles gradually got under-weigh, and then 
moved off in slow and sleepy succession. As the waggons were some 
twenty in number, each dragged by from twelve to sixteen oxen yoked 
in couples, and as moreover these conveyances progressed in “single file” 
and did not care to tread too closely on each thin's heels, it is not matter 
of surprise, that when the whole convoy was fairly in motion, it should have 
extended the entire length of the long straggling lane of houses of which 
Port Elizabeth is composed, in other words, have covered a space of 
ground nearly a mile in length! 

But it is matter of surprise that such a slow inconvenient mode of con- 
veyance should still continue in use for military operations, more espe- 
cially in a country—like the present seat of war—broken by hills and dells, 
water-courses and rivers, covered in many places with dense jungle 
through which, as these sluggish convoys drag their long and weary length, 
they are at every step in i of being cut off by an active, unseen, 
and lurking foe ; anil it is still more matter of surprise that during this, 
and former campaigns against the Kaffirs, a single waggon with its con- 
tents, should have e’er escaped the fate which befel those at Burn’s Hill, 
and Trompetter’s Drift ! 

But such is the force of prejudice and habit ; and because Van Riebeck’s 
followers travelled in days of yore with these unwieldy conveyances, not 
me do they continue to be used by their descendants, but the English 
settlers must needs follow the cial ; and still more strange to tell, the 
same mode of carriage is likewise adopted in military operations, for the 








* A Dutch term, generally pronounced “ track,” meaning a journey. 
.” {The long gun used by the Dutch Boers. 
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removal of the stores, baggage, camp equipage, and commissariat.of an 
army; a system entirely subversive of tw hing like expedition, certainty, 
or celerity in the movements of a force. 

_ I have during the course of my wanderings been driven to many 
modes of transport and locomotion, from a donkey to an elephant, from 
a dooly to an express-train. I have given each a fair trial, and have 
often moreover been reduced to my own long legs for the means of convey 
ance ; but whether with the caravan of the desert, the muleteer of Spain, or 
knapsack on back, plodding solitarily on foot, along some wild an 
waste, never in all my peregrinations did it ever fall to my lot to meet 
= such “ slow es” as the aforesaid bullock-waggons of Southern 

ca. 

Though celerity was therefore by no means the characteristic of our 
custo ~s pe nip least in our eyes—the attraction of — and 
as slowly emergin m the dirty, ling and unpaved precincts 
of: % Litile Elizabeth,” it crept aon the elainky defined fepuleicrabtintinn 
like a white thread cast on a green carpet—which traversed the grassy, 
though otherwise bare and undulating plain before us, the len 
-_~— certainly presented not only a novel but picturesque object to the 
sight. 

“The colonists gazed from their thresholds with a vacant look of 
desponding apathy at our departure, as much as to say that on this, as on 
many similar occasions, little good was likely therefrom to accrue to them, 
their blasted hopes or ruined fortunes; but the Hottentot population 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to have a jubilee on this event, 
and the exhilarating effects of “a parting glass” were obvious not only 
in the men, but likewise on many of their gentle partners, who, surrounded 
by swarms of nearly naked young “ Totties,” and in all their drunken and 
picturesque array of tattered, divty and gaudy finery—as re 
the waggons, shrilly sang and wildly danced with fantastic attitudes, often 
—thanks to a prs | ear and pliant limbs—not wholly without a certain 
degree of grace and softness. 

Whilst the jovial, reckless Hottentots thus gave way to unbridled 
mirth, the more sedate Fingoe women under the heavy burdens they 
gracefully bore on their woolly heads, halted for a moment to us 
as we passed, drawing meanwhile, the only garment, a leathern 
more closely around their finely rounded, statue-like shapes ; grinning 
from ear to ear, they displayed their magnificent teeth, white as purest 
ivory, and which, glistening in the wide opening rents of their black 
hideous faces, resembled bright rows of orient pearls, skilfully encased 
on some dark, grotesque, and barbaric idol! . 

In addition to the above specimens of the two great distinctive races of 
Southern Africa, of the Quaiquz and Bechuana genus, our troop on this 
occasion was composed of the most varied and motley set, to contribute 
which, the furthest extremities of the old world appeared to have been ran- 
sacked in succession. 

The escort consisted of a body of Malays, a portion of one of the native 
levies from Cape Town, and headed by a pseudo naval officer. Moreover, 
for the copniiak yoatectiin of the ammunition and treasure forming part 
of our investment, a serjeant’s party of the 90th Light Infantry was 
ordered to accompany us to Graham’s Town. 

This gallant corps, whilst on its way home after a lengthened term of 
April.—vo, LXXXII, NO. CCCXXVIII. 24 
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service in the East, had been unexpectedly stopped at the Cape, and after 
vears of exile, when, on the eve of re-visiting their country, their friends 
hal ll th it oman iF | ls de i] Oll earth, thre se) poor fellow 5” hopes were : 


suddenly dashed to thi ind, by being called upon to participate in : 
the t and hardships of an inglorious war, in which no laurels were to 


hy Cl Ned. no I nour to be y ined, and which micht only prolong their 


shim it toa most indetinite extent! 


} 


already protracted ban! 
h is the common fate of 


Such is thre lot of the British s idier ! sue 


» too otten repaid for their heroie fortitude and devotion by 
nevlect, by detraction and calumny! 


I have seen many British regiments, but never beheld a tiner corps 
the veteran look. 


We TN who are 
Collie Ss ATI 


than th lant 90th—the bold, soldier-like bearing, 
the br ized and by urd |" countenaneces of these noble specimens of our 
troops, arrayed ina plain austere and military garb, and boldly grasping their 
elitterine arms, offered the strongvest contrast to the sheht Asiatic forins, 


) 


ind sh inp tawny features of their Malay e Npanions. Che ditference was 


not less marked between the latter and the swarthy, thick-lipped African, or 
the unwieldy Dutch Boer, who passively sat in tront of his waggon enve- 
loped in the mantle ef national phlegm, and the dense smoke of his pipe— 
to h hever-la \ 

Nor, mavbe, were the “seven field officers’ before alluded to, the les 
picturesque part of the array ; mein the w wero, Some on foot, others 
mounted on sorry jades, and in every vanety of colonial costume, they 
would venly have eu curious military figure at a review inthe 
Pha « Park ) ‘) li uli \ Heath ! 

\s a specimen of the whole party on this oceasion, I shall bee to intro- 





duce myself to the reader in my burgher dress and equipment. 
fo commence with the charger I had broucht round from Cape Town, 
he was a strong, active, wiry animal, though certainly no beauty, and 
moreover, bearing such evident atlimity to Pharoah’s lean kine, that this, 
: l al bed * Nagpore”’ (nag-poor ) by 
( l Punall.¢ the ack ar le lred wit of the party. 


1 


\ par of holsters m tront of my saddle, one of them contamina a ; 


double-barrelled pistol for offensive, the other a well-tilled brandy tlask ; 
for detensive measu : the formeri ease of need awainst the Kattrs, the 

latter for the purpose of guarding against ¢ Id, cole, or other disagree- 
ab es, Incident to the roughing Wwe were likely to encounter during’ the ; 
ensuing campaign ; the above, tog ther with a tourniquet, some ban- . 
ar, ee | ec Ele alll aan ectaitteted 

aqiit , and PW medadicmMes CONdUcCHSCad WW SMa COTpPass, constituter a 


} 
sort of portable commissariat, arsenal, and dispensary. 
Behind the saddle, compactly rolled up, was stuffed a good patent 


wate r=] rool great-coat, | the late st and most approved manufacture, 


one moreover possessing an iutimite quantity of dry humour, and by whom 
mv feelings were never doomed to be damped ; the saddle itself was 


* In this * musquito” war, as there was not often time for the pipe-clay obser- 





vances of t “reculations,” the beard and moustache were in our division of the 
irmv suffered to grow, and tormed useful appendage sas a protection io the face, 

unst the blistering effects of a tropical sun and dry cutting wind, two inconve- 
! s ofte n this part of the world. 


t Itis needless to observe that for obvious reasons, many of the names of persons 
mentioned in the ensuing narrative are fictitious. 
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studded in front and rear after the usual colonial fashion, with semicircular 
rings, which, from their shape, are here called : * Ds”. 

This circumstance elicited from our inveterate punster, the observation, 
that by coming out on this expedition we were all fairly D—LD, that we 
must, moreover, not only now be on our J’s and Qs, but look well to our 
Ds, as much depended on (from) them. = From sine hung on one side a 
huge Indian scimitar, too he: avy to be with comfort suspended from the 
waist, once the property of a renowned Deeoitee, or river-pirate ; but, 
divested of its Asiatic attributes, this roving blade now appeared in the 
civilised garb of a regulation hilt and brass seabbard, whils t, to counter- 
balance it on the other side, was hooked a Spanish © Botta,” or leathern 
flask, which often had carried a supply of water, and may be, more 
frequently of good * vino seco” amidst the Sierras of Andalusia, or 
across the wild heaths of Estremadura. 

So mneh for the means of transport, Commissariat, &e. Now for the 
personal part of the equipment: a broad-brimmed beaver, with a bit of 
ostrich feather, “A la Charles the First,” a shooting-jacket, contaiming 
capacious pockets, a pair of (pardon, fair reader, the vulgar term) brown 
courderoy breeches, terminated by the late ly invented * Antigropel los,” 
or, as P—-— termed them, “ Antiserofulous” boots; (which, by-the-by, I 
found on all occasions most invaluable, and, therefore, take this opportu- 
nitv of making honourable mention of their inventor, Mr. Warne), a long 
Indian bamboo hog-spear in hand, a grisly unshorn beard and moustac! 
which, “like stubble-field at harvest-home,” was cert: ainly no tence “ 
to a weather-beaten phiz, but which time subsequently rather IM prov d 
in appearance, and lengthened to respeetable Mahomed: ain dimensions — 
such was the outward man and horse of one of the “ seven ;”> and—always 
excepting the hog-spear—I did not (whatever they uigks aver to x is 
contrary) see much difference as to a similar brigand- Khe appearance in 
the rest of my companions ; though from them I oceasionally heard cer- 
tain vague and distant allusions to Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe. 
tLloweve fT, whatever the resemblance I might have borne to either of those 
worthies, I was certainly not better provide ‘ with an esquire, or attendant, 
for my Sancho Panza was a drunken, unwieldy, discharged, Irish soldier ; 
whilst the man * Friday” was personitied by ‘ young Hote tot, rejoicing 
in the name of Jacob, who was as fond of * ¢ ‘ape smoke,” * sleep, and idles 
ness, as any of his tribe. 

ei +h was the general appearance of the party, which, on the [Sth of 
October, 1846, left Algoa Bay to * trek’ towards the frontier. The 
hour of departure had, as I observed before, been fixed early in the 
morning, but, owing to innumerable delays, it was late in the afternoon ere 
the last waggon Wes ared the “ turnpike gate” which marks the entrance 
of that unprepossessing assemblage of “straggling colonial habitations, 
known as Port Elizabeth. 

Let not the word “ turnpike” deceive the unsophisticated reader, or 
lead him to imagine a smooth even progress over Macadamised roads ; 
for the public thoroughf: are from the only sea-port in the eastern province 
to its capital, a distance of one hundred miles—to the disgrace of the 
colonial ewovernment be it said—deserves about as much the name of a 
road, as the mule tracks and dry water-courses in Spain are entitled to 
the high-sounding appellations of ‘* Caminos reales.” 





* A sort of coarse cheap brandy, made in the colony. 
2H2 
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Over stones, rocks, and deep fissures, formed by rain and sun, did the 
pon lerous vehicles, like distressed vessels in a storm, painfully toil aiong, 


hilst the vehement cries and execrations of the drivers, the twisting of 
Is, and * knout”-hke ap i ication of the huge whips, could not urge “the 


in( 


dull lean teams into a quicker pace than about two miles and a half per 


One of the officers of our party was accompanied by his wife, but all 
efforts being unsuccessful at Algoa Bay, in procuring a horse to carry this 
lady ; the waggon cones therefore, her only alternative wherewith to 


reach Graham’s Town, and the hards ships and privations she endured 
(without a murmur) would —had they but witnessed the m—proved a 
wholesome warning to all young misse 's—however desirous of matrimony 
—fo eschew, a ‘te if mnt tent, every red coat, as they would avoid the 
SCal le t-te ver, OF any other fatal disease. 

Beware, therefore, oh! most amiable, fair, and beloved countrywomen, 
how you sprinkle with laurels the nuptial couch—for instead of then 
finding it a bed of rest and roses, it may, alas! prove one of toil, thorns, 

id trouble ! 

This advice,” young ladies, you will no doubt exclaim, “ should, Mr. 
Mentor, have been bestowed on the lady who was a enough to marry 
yo But, my dear girls (exeuse the familiarity of a gray-headed old 
soldier), there are, vou must be aware, exce ptions to every rule : my wife 
ne of a thousand, nor has she vet—and I hope never may—expe rience 
vs through the rough journey of life, ina rude baggage-waggon! 
But return we to me caravan: owing to the lateness of our departure, 


combined with the above-mentioned delays, scarcely had we progressed 


three or four miles towards our destination, ere the setting sun warned 
us of the necessity of a E ult for the night. The spot fixed upon was in a 
classic ehbourhood, for we “ out-spanned” near the residence of Mr. 


("| Se, aes t le nted aut hor a the - History of the Cape ot Good ITope 
and the Eastern Province :” nevertheless. preferring a comfortable bed in 


the verv comfortable hotel of Mr. Drvyars, at Port Elizabeth, to an un- 

eomfortable one in the v ware on—albeit on such historie ground—two or 

thi of us preferred return ne r for the nig rht to our atores aid ok 1 quarters, 
| | 


with the intention of next day overtaking the convoy. 
\fter emerging from that slip of land running between a bare and bar- 


ren ridge of hills and the shores of Algoa Bay, on which stands Port 
Mlizabeth, the country suddenly expands into a succession of open, undulat- 

« downs, here and there dotted with low brushwood, but, generally speak- 
ne, Cove vals solely with grass, which, tl hough growing in small detached 
clumps—like the wool on a Hottentot’s head—had, thanks to the recent 


rain, now saeco an appearance of universal verdure; and, under the 
exiilarating intluence of the bright sun, cloudless sky, and clear atmos- 
phere of a beautiful spring day of these southern regions, we gave our 
horses their he ak and gallope do: aily forward, over ground—once covered 
with tall forests—the former shode’ of the elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamus; of the lion and panther ; but now affording excellent pas- 
turage for sheep and cattle, that is to say, when the latter are not swept 
away by those wild beasts, which so often prowl over this fated district, 

1 the sh: ipe of savage Kafhrs ! 

Wep on ed up, t . breathe our horses on the banks of a small, clear, inland 
lake, reflecting with pictorial distinctness on its smooth bosom, the undu- 


lations a the surrounding green knolls and hillocks. Its waters were 
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bright and pellucid, but our thirsty nags refused the inviting draught, 
which proved to be salt as brine. This sheet of water was, in fact, what 
the Dutch term a “ Zout Pann,” a feature of common occurrence in this 
part of the country, and by means of which the inhabitants are abun- 
dantly supplied with the finest and whitest salt. This phenomenon has 
been variously accounted for and explained by the different authors who 
have written on the subject.* 

We overtook the waggons on the banks of the Zwartkops river, about 
twelve or fourteen miles from the Bay, as Port Elizabeth is always, in 
colonial phraseology, called “ par exe ellence,” The 'y had “ out-sp anned” 
for the mid-d: ay meal of both man and beast, and as this said ** out-span- 
ning” and “ in-spanning” was incess; intly dinned with sicke ning fre “quency 
into our ears during the ensuing “ trek,” I shall endeavour to initiate the 
reader into the mysteries of its signification. 

A “ Spann” means, I believe, in Dutch, a team of oxen or — 
draught animals, hence the terms “ in-spanning ” and “out-spam ung,” or 
yoking and unyoking. Another term of colonial import is that m ais 
dling- up, and “offs ondli ling. If you pull up at a farmer’s house, after 
inquiring your name, vocation, and destination, he requests you to “ off= 
saddle,” which literally means to partake of his hospitality ; and when 
you wish to depart, your order is to “ saddle-up.’ 

In “ treking” the waggon is, in fact, to the Dutch boer, neither more 
nor less than iia house placed upon wheels, he and his fi amily sleep there 
by night, the latter travel in it by day, whilst the boer himself, mounted 
on his hardy galloway, with his “roer,” or long gun in hand, strikes off 
from the direct line of march, in quest of prove nder, and generally his un- 
erring aim brings down a diiiker, a springbok, or other game, for the 
mid-day meal, or evening repast. 

As the oxen are provided with no other food, save what they ean pick 
up by grazing whilst “ out-spanned” during a march; in dry weather and 
when the grass and “ yleys”t are scorched up, these poor animals often 
suffer the most dreadful privations from hunger and thirst, being some- 
times kept without food or water for two or three consecutive days ; and it 
is astonishing how Jong they, as well as the Cape horses, can endure 
such prolonge «d periods of abstinence from all kind of food. 

In the morning, at daybreak, the oxen—which, for security, are during 
the night, kept fastened near the waggons—graze about for a couple of 
hours, when they are “in-spanned ;” the driver, with creaking crackers, 
and cracking whip, then takes his seat; a little ragged Hottentot-boy 
leads the way in front of the team, and thus they plod on till about ele- 
ven o’clock—then a halt, next “ out-spanning ” and fe eding again, till two 
or three in the afternoon ; once more in-spann, and proceed till near 
sunset; another out-spann, till night closes on the scene. The bullocks 
are then driven to the camp, either fastened to the waggons or confined 


* See Barrow, vol. i., pp. 124—126. 

+ Shallow pools of rain-water, which shortly dry up in hot weather. 

t Two peculiarities of the colony are the sheep-skin trousers, which, from the 
sound they make at every movement of the wearer, are called “ crackers, 
and the waggon whip, which consists of a long lash fastened to the extremity of 
a pliant bamboo, some eighteen or twenty feet in length ; this, in expe rienced 
hands, is a dreadful instrument of punishment, as with it the bullock’s hide is often 


deeply gashed as with a knife. 
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ina “kraal’ or enclosure made of the branches of thorny trees and 
which encompassing them like a magic circle, prevents at once 


shrub 
and protects them from the nocturnal attempts of wild 


thi 7 csc pre, 
beasts or piltering natives. 

Phis important duty 1 rformed, the Hottentot servants, drivers, &c., 
round their fires to recount the adventures of the trek, and if they 


crowd 
a jew's-harp, or eracked tiddle, these 


can only muster amongst them 
thoughtless merry rogues will often end a day of toil, by a night of 
mirth. dance, and revelry ; or, if sleep at last overtakes them, rolled up in 
a sheepskin, on the bare evround, beneath the shelter of a bush, or under 
the b tom of the way reon, they quie tly doze away the hours of darkness, 


until the dawning morn calls them again to renewed exertions of fativue 


and travel. 

Vieanwhile the boer, with his “ vwrow and kinder” (wife and family), 
after a good and substantial supper—generally provide “l by means of the 
!—seasoned with sheep's tail fat, and washed down with a 
lram), comfortably turn in” for the night, securely pro- 
tect d from wind and we ithe by the cany: iss roof ot the wagron, and 
spite f the plaintive wails of the hyzena, the vells of troops ot jackals, 
or the subdued roar of some prowling lion, snore away till di iv bre: ak, and 
then awake with fresh zest, for the morning cup of cotlee—may be, for an 
early * soupye. s 
This sort of life, led sometimes for months together by the wandering 


Southern Africa, where time is no object, and where habit renders a little 
shing immaterial, has undoubtedly its charm, and is not inaptly 
described in the followime lnes, extr: acted from a colonial publication of 


THE TREKBOER AND HIS WAGGON., 


Let Englishmen boast of the speed of their steam, 
And cde SPs the dull lite that we drag on, 


Give me my long roer, my horse, and my team, 
And a well-seasoned tight bullock-waggon ! 


Through Afric’s wild deserts expanding to view, 
Lim thet ee ee 

W) s more independ . th e Tre kboer or you, 
As he slowly moves on with his waggon? 


The race to the swift isn't alwavs secure. 
\ r th 4) hie @.5 th stron > ho m iv brag on: 
The * Tortoise and H ire,’ though a table. I'm sure. 


lias an rai that pots tomy wagon f 


Full two miles an hour, do not call this dull life, 
Lis apace I'm contented to lag on, 


For l bear independence, my children and wife, 
Stic, m1 h me, IN MV Wage n! 

Should t} ither be hot, to forms I'm unbound, 
[ may wander with scares ly aragon: 

In light mar i order I'm oft to be found 


* Al fresco,” at ease in my wagyon. 


If venison’s wanted, no licence I ask. 
Juick, - Youll find me my nag on ; 

eve I return, ‘tis no difficult task, 

With a springbok or gnu to my waggon. 


t (for settler would be a misnomer) amidst the wild wastes of 
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If butter I lack I have milk at my beck, 
My churn is a goodly-sized flagon, 
‘Tis worked without labour whenever I trek, 
jeing tied to the wheel of my waggon. 
From the smouch I obtain coffee, sugar, and tea, 
As tor raiment LT scarce want a rag on, 
Then tell me who's more independent than he— 
The ‘Trek boer contined to his waggon ! 
From Kaflir or Bushman no insult I brook, 
It they ste al, gad, they find me a dragon ; 
So long as they're civil the y get a kind look, 
And share what I've got in my waggon. 
But my vengeance is pees as the Englishman’s steam, 
And vives them few minutes to brag on ; 
What matters palaver ? T not only seem, 
But prove that (m king in my wagyon ! 


Oh, would other drivers but follow my plan ! 
With common sense measures to fag on ; 

Shun Ex’ter Hall leaders. Then might they out-span, 
And save both their team and their waggon. 
* * . * ’ * 


As we crowned an eminence over-looking the green valley of the 
Zwartkops, a pleasing scene — though one frequently met with in 
Southern Africa— presented itself to our sight ; on the banks of the 
stream which lazily rolled its dark waters to the neighbouring ocean, were 
regularly dispe sed the now teamless waggons, which, with their white- 
eanyass roofs, looked like huge @ondolas stranded ona verdant shore ; and 
the whole encampment, as seen from a distance, bore somewhat the ; ap- 
pearance of an English country fair—some of the parties “ pic-nicking” 
on the green sward, some wandering along the river with their fowling- 
piece es In quest of game, or luxuriating al fresco i in the coolness of its 
waters; others might be seen stretched on the grass in every attitude of 
quiet and repose, whilst the ‘“‘ knee-haltered” horses,* and ‘ out-spanned” 
oxen, were busily engaged in gathering, from the green flower-enamelled 
carpet under foot, their principal me al for the d: ay. It was altogether a 
pleasing and peaceful sight that mid-day halt, in the quiet sec ussiem of 
an African glen; but arms piled in regular and glittering array, involun- 
tarily reminded ‘the spectator of war’s alarms, and that this pastoral 
scene was enacted inthe vicinity of a savage and relentless foe, who, even 
at that moment, might pe rhaps be lurking unseen, amidst the densely- 
wooded heights which crowned the opposite banks of the stream. 

On arriving at the camp, we found the party making preparations for 
a move; the Hottentot drivers wielding with both hands, their huge 
bamboo whips, were cracking them with a sound, which, reverberating 
along the valley like the reports of a musket, was faintly re-echoed back 
from. the neighbouring hills. At this well-known signal, the obedient 
oxen might be seen slowly returning from the green pastures around, 
meekly to bow again their necks to the galling yoke 5 the trac table 


steeds were without diffic ‘ulty caught and ‘ saddled up,” the convoy gra- 


dually moved off the ground, and, amidst the discordant sounds of 








* The horse’s head being fastened down with a “ reim,” or leathern thong, to his 
fore-leg, he is then suffered to graze at large, and, thus fettered, can be always 


easily caught. 
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ing Hottentot ee arene ee vue ae eens wget 
down the bank of the ford, and thence into the bed of the river. 

We after waggon, as they toiled across the stream, 
now jolting over rocks, now sinking into a cavity, or quick- 
sand, sometimes ly brought to a stand-still ; and the whole pro- 
gressing so slowly, that we began to on the chance of their all 
reaching the opposite shore, ere night should have cast its dark shadow 
around; nor ceased to wonder at the negli and apathy of the govern- 
ment, which could have suffered the only communication between the 
coast, and the capital of the Eastern Province, to remain for so many 
years, in such a shamefully neglected state, without a single brid 
to the numerous rivers that so frequently intersect it, and which, 
without any warning, and at the most uncertain times, are frequently so 
suddenly swollen by a single thunder-storm in the mountains, that in ten 
minutes they sometimes me impassable torrents, and occasionally 
remain so for days and weeks together. 

Having “off-saddled” and “knee-haltered” our panting steeds, 
which, ere commencing to graze, first rolled luxuriantly on the still young 
and tender herbage (a preliminary, I may remark en passant, universally 
“errr mang on a journey by the horses of the Cape), we produced from our 

Isters a brandy flask, and a few sandwiches—the leathern ““ bdotta,” 
with its supply of water, was also put in requisition (for that of the 
stream was found to be rather “ brack,”) and having attached a hand- 
kerchief to the long hog-spear, and planted it on the elevated bank of 
the river as a signal to the stragglers behind, we—after a plunge into the 
or Oi down to our simple repast, whilst watching the convoy, 
which, like some huge reptile, now laboriously its slow length 
along the white-shining track so distinctly chiselled out on the stee 
side of yon opposite dark and thickly-wooded heights, over which 
many a herd of colonial cattle had, ere this, been driven by plundering 
Kai , and as often hotly pursued by the plundered and exasperated 
colonists. 

Time thus imperceptibly glided by, till casting our eyes on the waters 
beneath, we were not a little surprised to observe that they had suddenly 
and most unaccountably increased. In fact, the river here, by its vicinity 
to the sea, was evidently within the influence of the tides ; we lost not 
therefore a moment in saddling up, but just saved our distance, and 
avoided a swim, shay wanaeeis leu exdesell reached to the very flaps of 
our saddles. On arriving at the further bank, after bestowing a hearty 
** blessing” on the want of a bridge, we cantered on smartly in pursuit of 
the ns, for the slanting rays of the sun warned us that another 
hour would see him close to the western horizon. We had to traverse 
the densely wooded heights before us ; it was known that parties of 
Kaffirs who had evaded our troops were then in the colony, and in 
our situation, an encounter with these gentry might have been attended to © 
us with most unpleasant consequences. 

As may therefore be imagined, on entering the Zwartkops’ bush we 
were tolerably on the gui vive, but neither this circumstance, nor the 
celerity of our pace as we clattered up the rugged pass, could prevent us 
from noticing and admiring the—to us—new <a gute specimens of 
the wild vegetation which now at every step met our wondering gaze. 
The character of the South African “ Bush” has features quite peculiar to 
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itself, and sometimes strangely unites, whilst contrasting, the. 
grand and the sublime, with the grotesque and ridi When seen 
afar, from a commanding elevation, its undulating sea of verdure extend- 
ing for miles and miles, with a bright sun shining on the green compact, 
unbroken a » it conveys to the mind o Sa-th a ie 
save images of re peace, and tranquillity ; ike 
hectic bloom of a fatal malady, Seoteniliog- os of verdure oft in their 
entangled depths conceal treacherous death-dealing reptiles, ferocious 
oe of prey, and the still more dangerous, though no less crafty and 
crue . 

On a nearer approach, dark glens and gloomy “kloofs”* are found to 
furrow the mountain sides; these often merge downwards into deep ravines, 
a? at aL base, sometimes the of — i s k, = 

t of a turbi ing torrent, generally shado overhung 
abundant vigetation gal the luxuriance if tropical growth and mdr 
sion. 

Noble forest trees entwined with creepers, encircled by parasitical plants 
and with long gray masses of lichen, loosely and beard-like, floating from 
their spreading branches, throw the “ brown horrors” of a shadowy gloom 
o’er these secluded dells; but jabbering monkeys or large satyr-like baboons, 
with their grotesque antics, and unearthly yells, grate strangely against the 
solemnity of the scene, and sadly mar the sublimity of its character; whilst 
tall, lostes and fantastic branches of the Euphorbia, like huge candela- 
bra, shoot up in naked profusion from the rocky cliffs, pointing, as it were 
in mockery their ghastly skeleton limbs at the dark and luxuriant foli 
with which they are surrounded. Other plants of the cactus and mi 
tribes—of thorny, rugged, or smooth, fleshy natures—stretch forth their 
bizarre shapes, and as in frantic gestures, wave aloft their mis-shapen arms 
from the fissures of yon gray crags, crowned by the graceful nojeboom, or 
drooping palm-like leaves of the tree aloe,t whose waving crest gentl 
responds to the oscillating movements of a tall, flexible, slender, and leaf- 
less stem, imbedded, maybe, in masses of the thorny mimosa emery. 

‘Emerging from these darksome ravines to the more sunny side of 
mountain’s nes we find it still clothed with a dense thicket, but of an 
entirely different character; a sort of high, thorny underwood, composed 
chiefly of the mimosa and portulacaria tribes, taller, denser, more impe- 
netrable, and of a more rigid nature than even the tiger’s lair in an 
Indian jungle ; but withal, so mixed and mingled with luxuriant, turgid, 
succulent plants, and parasites, as to be totally impervious, during even 
the driest weather, to the destroying influence of fire. 

The bush is therefore, in and war, the Kaffir's never-failin 
refuge ; in his naked hardihood. he either, snake-like, twines through an 
creeps beneath the dense tangled mazes, or securely shielded in his kaross, 
defies its most thorny and abrading opposition. Under cover of the bush, 
in war, he, panther-like, steals upon his foe ; in peace, upon the farmer’s 








* A colonial term, implying the re-entering elbow or fissure in a range of hills, 
and whatever be the character of the adjoining country the “ kloof” is generally 
clothed in dense bush. 

+ The ale arborescens strongly contrasting in form and appearance with the 
more common and stunted kinds, called by botanists the aloe y iss and aloe lineata. 

-~So named by Barrow, and which the author of these pages has often seen 
growing on the banks of the Nile. 














the attempts at delineation of a far abler writer; and merely to enumerate 
the gems and treasures of plant, shrub, and flower, which everywhere 
met our eye, would alone require the of a practised botanist, and 
even he might perchance become bewi amidst the vast profusion 
80 ifully scattered around. " 

Geraniums of every colour, jessamines redolent of perfume, and number- 
less other sweet-scented flowering shrubs and plants, thickly shadowed the 
thorny, twisted, or gnarled stems peculiar to those sterner and more rigid 
denizens of the verdant wilderness, which, carpeted at this genial season 
of the year with innumerable bulbs and flowers, looked the very temple 
of that gay and prolific goddess, the South African Flora. 


For underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich ng 

"Broidered the ground, more colo than with stone 
. “e * - : * 


On crowning the of the Zwartk heights, and emerging from 
the thick bask whick clotlied its can we and splendid si Soak. 
denly burst on our delighted view. We found ourselves on—what is a 
common characteristic of South African scenery—a high level table-land, 
commanding the whole of Algoa Bay and its widely-extended shores, 
which, gilded by the evening sun, lay spread out at our feet in all the 
richly-burnished, and detailed distinctness of a highly coloured pictorial 


At one extremity of the bay, near the rocky dangers of Cape Receif, 
faintly rose to the sight, a small “ forestry of masts;” whilst on the adja- 
cent shore “> indistinctly be seen a few white specks, denoting the lo- 
cality of Port Elizabeth, that lasting memento of British industry in this 
distant part of the world. In an opposite easterly direction, along the dim 
outline of the far watery horizon, we discerned the small cluster of the 
Chaon Isles, on one of which the immortal Bartholemew Diaz, the first 
discoverer of this remote part of Africa, erected, in 1486, the sign of 
the cross, hence bestowing on it the appellation of Santa Cruz. 

Since that period, how many various passing events have intervened ! 
how often has Southern Africa changed its different possessors ! Churches, 
edifices, towns, and harbours have in many parts sprung up ; civilisation 
is advancing through its wilds, with slow yet unerring steps ; but the spot 
first consecrated — symbol of our Holy Creed, that ground first trod- 
den by the great Lusitanian navigator ak discoverer, still continues the 
same; to this day a barren, deserted, and nearly unknown rock—fre- 
quented alone by the seal, the cormorant, or the penguin ! 

Thus long did we gaze and moralise on the wide-spread landscape before 
us, but in an opposite direction, as we beheld the sun fast. sinking 
behind the high mountans inthe far wes now clad in a mantle of darkest 
and ; that sight reminding us of the lateness of the hour, 
whilst it hastened our unwilling departure from this fairy spot, recalled 
to the memory of the old Dutch colonist who accompanied us, the cruel 
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massacre, most treacherous! a Ser amidst those hills during the 
war of 1812. He related: how father of the present gr 
Stockenstrom, then heading a colonial force, having been invited by the 
Kaffirs to hold there a friendly conference, was by these savages merci- 
lessly butchered, with nearly all his followers. 

that in the son of the murdered man, this robber race should 
ever have found so warm and staunch a supporter !* . 

As our informant entered into all the details of this sanguinary trans- 
action, describing the wild demon yell, the quivering assegai, the bleed- 
ing victim, and stripped mutilated corpse, we involuntarily looked around, 
and pressing with armed heels our jaded horses’ flanks, quickened their 
pace, and instinctively felt our weapons; for those s fantastic forms 
of the stunted aloes, which now thickly covered the plain, and loomed 
largely and indistinctly in the ing darkness, were readily, by our 
excited imaginations, converted into sable py jan nor did 
we, it must be confessed, repine when a sight of the waggons, and of the 
white bell-shaped tents, standing out in strong relief against the deep 
obscurity of the surrounding underwood, ae with the bright flicker- 
ing radiance of the camp fires, announced a near approach to its pre- 
cincts, together with the speedy termination of our toils for the day. 
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‘¢¢Lours told me upon this same occasion,’ Paquerette continued, 
‘that he was poor, had no father, no friends,’no family; that;he had been 
reared by his uncle, an artist of some repute, who had taught him, together 
with his own son, the profession he now exercised. Upon the death of this 
kind relation, the two cousins had for some time struggled to bear their lot 
together, but poverty had at last, some months before, compelled their 
ration ; when his cousin, possessing lighter irits, and less perseverance 
himself, had enlisted for a soldier, since which time he had heard nought 
concerning him. Louis had hitherto been enabled,’ she added, ‘ by the 
efforts of his own industry, to cope with his wants from day to day, and, 
although in poverty, had never as yet been in actual distress. But now 
we join in hope of brighter days,’ she said, while a tint, like the inner 
leaf of the white rose, spread itself over her pale cheek ; ‘ for Louis has, 
at length, succeeded in painting a picture, which cannot fail to bring him 
wealth and reputation. It is a “Study of the Queen of Sheba ;” he con- 
sulted me in the choice of the flowers which she holds, because I had read 
so much concerning the flowers of different climes. I combined them for 





* Captain, now Sir Andreas Stockenstrom, was, in opposition to Sir B. d’Urban, 
one of the patent advocates of Lord Glenelg’s border policy, by whom he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the Eastern Province. 
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our , . 
me the sight of my face at morn, enables him the better to bear with 
Sister hier Spit aspen ond dinppsinseens bo har whdiogane, sod 
i e pain and di intment un e 
retires to rest more od end Siaey: Radie each day does he risk his 
life but to behold me!’ She paused again, and, looking in my face, 
added, in an impassioned tone ; ‘ Now, is not that a noble, true, and 

us love ?” 

“It is, indeed, poor children !’ I exclaimed, as yet in complete bewil- 
derment with the strange story to which I had been’listening, for I could 
not have believed that here, in the very hot-bed of the corruption of Paris, 
there could have existed a passion so strong, so fervent, and withal so 

ileless and so pure, as that which bound these two poor innocents toge- 

, and as I thought of the probable consequences, the blighted hopes, 
the disappointment, the despair, which must ensue, a sudden terror over- 
came me, and, as I clasped that pure and gentle maiden to my bosom, I 
sank upon my knees, and raised my voice to Heaven in supplication for 
blessing and for guidance in the stony way into which she thus so 
thoughtlessly strayed. 

* But Paquerette had no fear. She had not even the suspicion of wrong, 
But with that gentle confidence so conspicuous in her character, she pro- 
ceeded in her praises of Louis and of his faith and truth, deeming it a 
— conclusion that she should thus admire where all appeared so ad- 
mirable. 

** It was well nigh midnight when I left that little chamber, with- what 
impression on my mind I can hardly tell. Would it not be right to ac- 
quaint Francoise of this little innocent intrigue, and so by causing Paque- 
rette, under some pretext, to remove to some other chamber, thus to put 
an end to all communication between the lovers! But no; there would 
be tears and heart-break on the one hand; there might be recklessness and 
despair on the other. Besides, it might have been regarded as a breach 
of confidence, for although Paquerette had in nowise enjoined me to 

, never deeming it shame to act as she had done; yet, in spite of 
sayeth I felt intrusted with a secret which, notwithstanding all my 
es, I should have felt it most difficult to disclose. 

“The next time I saw Paquerette, she never even waited to be asked 
for news concerning Louis, but was the first to speak herself, and without 
embarrassment concerning him. She told me with sadness that she 
feared his health was declining, and that he laboured too long and 
too assiduously at his profession, for although he strove to appear gay 
and unconcerned for few moments he was in her presence, yet 
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ke Sores tlen ‘hed sendened besitos. eeeye eterna 
some hidden evil was dauntless spirit and extra of 
foe wth which bo ha hthertoendared ll Ue biter and pron 
siadlenionaman ieiasane He ie and be cniomaerie 
- enthusiasm heretofore a 
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he had bedecked the future. And she to fear that the disposal of his 
picture would be a work of greater time he had i ined tonight be. 

“I had never mentioned to her the circumstance of the bouquet, nor of 
the di intment which the student had experienced in the sale of the 
painting» which circumstance would, perhaps, without seeking further, 

ve accounted for this change in his manner, for I felt a melancholy pee- 
sentiment that such wild, such mad idolatry, must end in woe, to - 
rette, and cared not to risk the self-reproach I should have to 
by adding fuel to this flame, which seemed already to burn with lustre 
too intense. 

‘*I was several days after this without seeing Paquerette, and to 
all my questions oultnindin her, I could gain no satisfactory answer. 
Melanie was so much occupied pied about this time turning over in ‘se 
mind the rival merits of the a trombone player of the o 
and the hautbois player of Poyde ydeau, that it was no wonder if P ae 
represented Paquerette as pone strangely altered in temper and dis- 
position, as ieing grown peevish and factious, and more solitary than 
ever, loving now to retire to her own chamber, immediately on their re- 
turn from the Conservatoire, never even staying to take supper, wherein 
she was much to blame, as there always came plenty of compan cane her 
mother’s every evening: such nice young men too, that j it was 
a crime in a portionless girl, without _— like Paquerette, to — — 
such chances. Her mother, the good Frangoise, was too busy also, work- 
ing and striving morning, noon, and night. to add to the Pile of silver 
crowns which she kept hoarded in an old hat upon the kitchen-shelf, and 
which she regarded \as an embryo dot for Melanie, to take much heed of 
what was going on beyond the walls of her own little lodge, and heeded 
not the frequent absence of the poor maiden so long as she knew she was 
within the mansion. 

“Tt came at last, for Paquerette it came at last—the deep, the undreaded 
misery—and fell, as I had foreseen, like ice upon her young and ardent 
spirit! She came to seek me one day, panting and fatigued, and told me 
as abruptly as she had before disclosed the story of her love, never heed- 
ing the presence of my poor old grandmother: 

“ ¢ Louis is ill, Georgette ort aew —he may be dead ere the night 
has passed away! Thou has hast a true and noble heart, and will ee 
thy succour. He is dying for want of all that is fitting in the state in 
which he lies. Money I have none, neither has he, an Georgette, who 
has ever said she a me well, srs oe friendship tee 

*“* | was somew ri ve t tax upon m offices, 
nevertheless did not feel alarmed, neither rid I ta beoke Now, I 
thank Heaven, that I can say so now! And my resolution was taken at 
once.” 

The ra ober blushed slightly, as she added, 

“I was very at the time, and this little episode of romance some- 
what wines aa t was refreshing to the soul to turn for a moment 














and drawn near cs house where Louis viaualiod. and I had told 


the stran story of true love of which he was the hero, the dear old 
creature had e as warm in her admiration of the lovers, and as ar- 


grant ? 
street, 


“ My fret thought was to shield from calumny the good name of Pa- 
sienstte, so I insisted upon her instantly seeking her own home, as the 
night was coming on. It required all oxy influence tp-make her act as I 
desired, for she saw no harm in to see Louis, nor in taking 
of him during his sickness, and she could not understand why ane 
be talked of for so doing any more than I, who had no love for him fur- 
ther than that to which my friendship for her might have given rise. 
But om Sa ge RRR ECE 

Opera and Masquerade at all hours of the night, while Frangoise would 
ae been half-crazed had Paquerette not made her appearance at 
the gate before nightfall. By dintof hard persuasion we induced 
3 at sale a. to act with the prudence required, and we left her 

own door. We hurried on alone—my grandmother 

and sail ‘enpeilbceial ere we had reached the young man’s dwelling, we had 

that dear granny should present herself as sick nurse, and I knew 

that to get her instantly accepted by the poor invalid, I should have but 

to whisper in his ear the name of 8 ers = was easy to perceive on 

our very entrance, how the world stood with the poor student, for the por- 
ter scowled as we asked for Monsieur Louis, said, in a surly tone : 

« © Well ; e have thought fit to come at last to see the ‘tripling ; ; 
ys hide Dene-wel, for if he bea died a our proprietaire told us 
to convey him to the Morgue, as he knew of no relations that he had, 


nor of money to pay his funeral.’ 
very soul as I mounted the stair, nor was 


** These words sank into m 
the bitter impression which they he had conveyed at all diminished on our 


entrance into the young man’s frre We found him seated, or 
rather reclining, in a arm-chair before his easel. There was a can- 
dle attached to it above his head, to assist him in his work, and its light 
fell wan and sickly upon his pale and careworn features. He was hand- 
some—this could not be denied—with a soft fair complexion, and large 
(ee oe ahetr emma ta ellow hair, parted on the forehead, and 
vec in thick oe ee lets over his shoulders, after the manner of the German 
students, gave to ttt dill’ ae ears ling so meek and 
thet it ccemed I no longer at the thral- 

Si WAdik he ooemed to Lod dh the very soul of Paquerette, but to me 
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there was something wanting in his countenance. I missed the arched 
line above the eye, the lofty brow-token of long and proud descent, tell- 
ing of firm and high resolve and scorn of base which was 80 
conspicuous in the actions and face of Paquerette, and was & 

‘ €o0 about the outline of his features, and many deep furrows about the 
mouth, doubtless, the fruits of anxiety and disappointment, which, at that 
early age, had no business there. 


ee i Rm in sank upon his chair trembling and ex- 
hausted, and had I not assi i iid eaeiliian pinta oor. As 
I drew near, I observed it was still the portrait of erette which oc- 
cupied his easel, and the blue Mecea pigeon, of which she had 
was perched, sleeping with its head beneath its wing the back of the 
chair wherein he was seated. The bird was ad with a gilt collar 
round its neck, and a golden chain attached its leg to the arm of the chair; 
et there were no curtains to the bed, nor fire on the hearth, but, as I 
had often been told of the prodigality and recklessness of to-morrow 
which distinguish the Parisian artist even above all others, and I, there- 
fore, felt no surprise. I found myself compelled to speak first, for = 
granny had not yet recovered her breath from mounting so high, and the 
youth was still panting from the slight effort he had made on rising to 
meet us. 

‘“‘« We have been told’ that you were sick and ill, Monsieur Louis,’ I 
said in as gentlea voice as I could assume; ‘ and that you needed skilful 
care and attendance. My grandmother here is a sick-nurse by profession, 
and would be happy to attend you, and, never fear, she will soon enable 
you to get abroad again; she has great good fortune with her patients.’ 

“And who told you I was sick and ill?’ exclaimed th, 
impatiently, while I could see that if he had not interrupted us before, 
it was for want of strength; ‘ who told you I needed care and attend- 
ance—and who sent you here, I pray, to intrude upon my privacy, with 
offers of service which I neither seek nor require ?’ 

“ < It was Paquerette de Fontenay who sent me!’ I replied, without 
appearing to notice his baer ‘ she it was who told me you were ill, 
and required nursing and repose.’ 

‘‘ The effect of these few words was instantaneous. The youth started 
convulsively, while a deep blush suffused itself over his pallid cheek, as 
he repeated faintly the name of Paquerette, and, gasping for breath, 
he rose, and leaned his head guitabiie open casement, for he seemed 
almost choking with the violence of his emotion. | 

“ T advanced and laid my hand upon his arm—‘ Come,’ said I, ‘ cou- 
rage, Monsieur Louis, I know all; I, too, love Paquerette with all my 
soul, and she, in return, loves me well enough to confide in me, and she 
has told me more than even you can know, for you can scarcely dream of 
the treasure you possess in her affection.’ . 

“ He seemed softened, and said more gently, ‘ But you are wrong in 
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coming hither, for I have not wherewithal to pay your services. I am 


’ e 
v “Oh, ny nota exclaimed my grandmother, starting from the edge 
of the bed, where she had hitherto been seated, in silence, watching the 
ee ee 
arms with prophetic effect ; ‘ say not you are , young man, 
See PNT thal cccben ect sehwanda chhastaahas sacle thom. 
selves valueless. COUR in talent. And, oh, more 
than this, you are rich beyond ings in the affection of a and 
generous heart, whose love could not be Gunhiiagontbbipenbell 
ice. for a moment, and though while she gazed 
steadfastly into his face; ‘itis when you shall have outlived all these— 
perce narra 
i ove, ay, it be wi > 
and honour, it is then that ou shall find that you are indeed !’ 
is head, as if those words reached his very 
ithered hand of my dear dmother within 
his own, he pressed it to his lips, as he said, in a faint and  trembli 
voice; ‘ Thus Paquerette herself will sometimes speak. I am, in 
a fool to reject all that life has yet to offer. I once Aad these visions 
too. But, see you, it is the fever which has thus unmanned me, 
and drawn as it were a dark shade betwixt me and the dreams of glory 
in which but a short time since I would so love to indulge. But now 
they are all over, and have given place to Pe ARR 
I sometimes think that reent wre shat tter in my grave!’ 

“As he concluded, his head sank upon his bosom, the tears 
trickled slowly down his face, while his whole frame trembled with 
such violence from head to foot that | grew terrified, but granny, taking 
him gently by the arm, led him to the bed, while I hurried to fetch the 
doctor according to her bidding. 

“‘ It was near midnight when I returned. I found my grandmother 
much alarmed, for the fever was at its height, and Louis in that state of 
delirium so frightful to the beholder. Yet, in the midst of it, the name 
of Paquerette was for ever on his tongue, and now and then snatches of 
the hymn to the Virgin, which I had heard the lovers sing together, 
would burst from his parched lips and vibrate like a funeral dirge through 
the chamber. The doctor arrived soon after I returned. He was a kind 
and generous young man, himself at that time a poor student struggling 
against poverty, and if he has since risen to honour and riches, and his 
name has grown familiar to all, none should envy him who do not feel 
the courage to strive as he has striven, and to undergo what he has un- 
dergone. He, too, had already felt the world’s bitterness and the world’s 
scorn, and the whole of that long night did he sit by the bedside of that 
— sufferer, listening with tender interest to the story of Paquerette. 

“ The unceasing care and attention of this good young man, aided by 
the youth and strong constitution of Louis, soon succeeded in getting the 
better of the fever, but it was when convalescence, with all its train of 
nervous terrors and of wayward fancies came on, that the horror of his 
gi ame ear age My grandmother returned home; 1, myself, 

to make up for lost time, and for unforeseen expenses; the doctor re- 
turned again with redoubled ardour to his profession ; and, once more, 
Louis was left to solitude and poverty. He could not even live from 
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day to day, as he hitherto had done, upon the hope of a few moments’ 
interview with Paquerette, for it would have been madness to have 
attempted a renewal of his aérial visits; besides which, the doctor 
chad «expressly forbidden the risking of any violent emotion, so that 
a kind message, a few words of love, or a flower, conveyed by me 
each morning, were all that the poor invalid could expect for some 
time tocome. The spirit of the youth gave way, as is often the case 
after this kind of nervous fever produced by mental agitation, and left 
him a prey to a dark and silent melancholy. He would still endea- 
vour to work at his easel, and I would sometimes run all over Paris in 
my endeavours to find a buyer for his productions, but, whether it was 
that his talent had decreased, or that his imagination had grown 
feeble, or, perhaps, that the cloven foot of the demon, which is ever 
found to press more heavily upon the neck of him who falls and seeks 
to rise again, weighed with greater force upon his faculties; | know 
not the reason, but I met with but slight success, and he was often com- 
pelled to refuse himself what was absolutely necessary to his cure. Our 
resources were, by this time, all pe Even the blue pigeon, sole 
memento of Paquerette, was sold, in spite of — on parting with it. 
I, myself, disposed of it for half its cost, to a bird-fancier on the Quai de 
la Megisserie. I dared not tell all this to Paquerette, although, at times, 
I felt some embarrassment when she asked me for minute details concern- 
ing Louis, and about his health and renewed prospects of glory and of 
happiness. 

*“ At length my visits to the chamber of the poor young man grew 
every day more rare, for, to speak truly, I grew at last unwilling to go, 
for I could no longer afford any further relief than a few kind words of 
encouragement and hope, with such little pecuniary aid as could be 
spared from my sick grandmother, who was taken ill about this time with 
the malady whereof she soon after died.” 








ON RECEIVING A PRESENT OF TRINITY AUDIT ALE, 


BY C. V. LE GRICE. 


One drop I seek not from the sparkling spring 
Of Helicon, since, from the cloister’d hoard 

Of Trinity, full in my cup is poured 

The mantling audit—friendship’s offering. 

Fancy ! I woo thee not, thou magic Queen ; 
Since, waken’d by this draught to ecstacy, 

is mem’ry shows to the unclouded eye 

Life’s early drama, with each by-gone scene. 

A world not of the world :—the gay-throng’d hail 
Light with bright faces ;—and the shady grove, 
Where they of college-heart, deep musing, rove ; 
The social converse, till the Vesper call :— 

The student’s nook, chamber of anxious fears ;— 
Enough, enough,—my cup is dew’d with tears. 


April.— vou. LXXXII. NO. CCCXXVIII. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. 


So much is said upon the excitement of a successful revolt, of intellec- 

tual and political progress, that many unthinking minds are carried away 
with the idea that something new, something that will insure greater 
happiness and greater prosperity to all classes of society has really been 
discovered. Yet never was turbulent and democratic capital of 
France more signally mistaken, than when it holds itself forth, through 
the organ of its new republic—the National—as being at the head of 
either intellectual or political civilisation. 

The elective franchise of the Parisians dates from the earliest period of 
their monarchy. At the time when Clovis first fixed his residence in 
Lutetia, the Franks assembled every year on the Champde Mars to make 
laws, or name their king—-still, notwithstanding numberless insurrections 
and several revolutions, France did not possess, up to the Revolution of 
1848, nor will it possess now, so free and constitutional a government as 
that of Great Britain, The extreme to which the same country has now 

ne in adopting universal suffrage, will, by bringing im as yepresenta- 
tives of the people, the uneducated and the prejudiced, tend inevitably 

.to lower the intellect of its metropolis. And the subsidizing of nine 
hundred, probably for the most part ignorant senators, wili only place a 
large and incommodious household in the pay and at the bidding of a 
small executive government. 

It is impossible, however, to understand in what this boasted intellect 
and civilisation consists, and where this long and proudly anticipated 
progress (“a progress,” it is triumphantly said, “which would have 
advanced with the step of a man in each century, with the systems of 
yesterday ; but which will proceed with the step of a giant in every year 
of the system of to-day”) is to be sought for, without tracing back the 
movements of the intellectual and revolutionary mind of Paris from its 
earliest development; and more especially from the time that modern 
philosophies got mixed up with political ideas and tendencies. Such 
cannot be, at the present moment, either an uninteresting or an unfruitful 
task. It will lead to a better appreciation of the actual political con- 
dition of Paris, and of its future political prospects, than any considera- 
tion of the hastily got up proclamations of a Provisional Government, or 
the daily accidents produced by the collision of parties and factions. It 
is the history of the national mind developed in its literary, political, and 
revolutionary aspects. 

The first titular kings of France were, it is well known, shut up by 
their mayors, after the Oriental system, in their own palaces, till the latter 
became strong enough themselves to assume the purple. But even then, 
the first of the regal mayors—Pepin le Bref—referred all matters of 
importance to those national assemblies, which held that the law is made 
by the consent of the people, only to be promulgated by the king. But 
Pepin introduced an Hate of subordination into these national assem- 
blies, by appointing the clergy as a distinct political order. 

Char e introduced schools into France, and, with the assistance 
of an English monk, the first literary institutions were founded in Paris. 















By the time of Louis le Débonnaire, the clergy had already attained 
greater power than royalty, and the alternate attempts to throw off the 
growing abuse, and an abject submission to its will, entailed a succession 
-of. sealine which made one long and. bitter struggle of the imperial 
reign. At this period the most stupid barbarism corrupted the free 
course of justice. It was thought that God would rather perform a 
miracle, than allow an innocent person to suffer: to be cleared of an 
accusation, it was necessary to plunge the arm into boiling water, or to 
grasp a red-hot iron. At other times crimes and differences’ were 
arranged by duel. Men of law, and the clergy even, were obliged to 
have their champions. 

The burning of Paris by the Danes, like its temporary subjection b 
the Normans and the English, are events in its history as a city, whie 
have little or no connexion with the history of its people, and of the pro- 
gress of the Parisian mind and intellect ; to which, matters attach them- 
selves of far greater importance to the world at large, and to the, progress 
of civilisation, than the temporary triumphs of princes or the ever-varying 
fortunes of mere military enterprises. 

The Parisians may be said to have first signalised that personal 
bravery which has since so often characterised their history, when under 
the Count Odon, or Eudes, they so gallantly defended their city against 
the Normans for two long years. In the time of Louis le Débon- 
naire, the bishops had dethroned and nominated kings; in the time of 
Charles the Simple, of Louis IV., or Lothaire, and of Louis V., it was 
the turn for the feudal barons to exercise the same privilege of a power 
that had grown up to be superior to that of the monarchy itself. At 
length feudalism assumed itself a monarchical form, when the Counts of 
Paris, having seized upon the richest abbeys, and for a long time 
nominated the kings, allowed Hughes Capet to be proclaimed by his 
friends and vassals. The people of Paris were now serfs. Their con- 
dition was little better’ than that of cattle. A serf could be beaten, or 
even killed, with impunity. The clergy, at war with the barons, despoiled 
the people who were called vilains-in the country, bourgeois in the towns 
and boroughs; castles and abbeys were alike independent principalities 
and fortresses. But the right of — arms was the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the barons. A noble on horseback, covered with his iron 
armour, made a whole population tremble. . The church alone succeeded 
for a time in obtaining hn was called /a paix de Dieu. It, was, how- 
ever but a temporary relief to this frightful anarchy of the sword, that 
could not even be tempered by anathemas. 

But apart from this social point of view of feudalism, which failed in 
founding either legal order or political guarantees, it still remained a 
system which was indispensable to give a new commencement in Eu 
to a society so utterly dissolved by barbarism, as to be incapable of a more 
regular or extended form. 

The third feudal King, Henry I., solemnly proclaimed the universal 
sovereignty of the pope, an amount of submissiveness to the church, 
which William the Conqueror, when heintroduced the feudal system into 
England had the courage to resist. There can be no doubt but that 
the church has aided from the earliest. times in giving an extension and 
variety to the development of ~ — mind which it had. never 
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attained previously. In the East, intellectual Peet tee 
religious ; in the Greek society it was almost exc! 3 ie human. In the 

ern world again, the religious spirit has mingled with all things, 
without excluding any. Human sentiments and interests hold a material 
place in our literatures, and yet the religious character of man, that 
portion of his existence which is directed to another world, oe at 
every step therein ; insomuch that the two ews sources of the develop- 
ment of man, humanity and religion, have flowed abundantly and at the 
same time ; so that in spite of all the evil and all the abuses mixed up 
with it in an intellectual point of view, the church has always exercised 
the most beneficial influence on the progress of the human mind. 

In a political point of view, M. Guizot in his “ History of Civilisation” 
considers the matter to be different. In that which affects the relations 
of governments with subjects, of power with liberty, that able writer 
does not believe that upon the whole that the influence of the church has 
been beneficial. He says the church has always come forward as the in- 
terpreter, and defender of two systems, the theocratical and the imperial, 
that is to say, of despotism ; sometimes under a religious form, sometimes 
under a civil. But the abuses of the system are here placed in the posi- 
tion of the thing itself. It is im oesible but that that system*which by 
softening feelings and manners, by denying and suppressing a great 
number of barbarous practices, contributed so oireetill to the ameliora- 
tion of the social state, must have also benefited the political condition of 
the people. Every thing in human affairs tends to abuse, and abuse 
leads to resistance and to revolution. Theocracy is an abuse of the avo- 
cation of the priesthood ; but is a whole people without abuses? The 
error of modern Parisian dialectics is, that they expose so ably, the corrup- 
tions and abuses of parties, factions, and institutions ; and yet they seem 
to think it impossible that a nation can unitedly commit an error. A 

ure democracy appears to them in the light of an illumination of mind 
and intellect of almost heavenly purity, and a pinnacle in the progress of 
itical societies. The opening made for abuses of all kinds, and conse- 
quently the chances of falling back into a state of barbarity, are instead 
of that, as infinitely multiplied, as the number of opinions exceed in such 
a state, the conflicting sentiment that guided parties under the previously 
existing institutions. 

The Crusades relieved Europe to a great extent of feudalism, but the 
church gained in temporal power by the same events ; and royalty, which 
also profited by the same movement, was more than ever shackled by an 
ambitious and turbulent theocracy. Louis VI., who could not avoid being 
excommunicated by the Bishop of Paris, had still sufficient constitutional 
spirit to establish little democracies of people roe, of their feudal 
lords, under certain conditions, and which were called communes, a poli- 
tical distinction which has been handed down to this present day. Feudal 
barons began also at the same time to barter liberty to their serfs for 
money ; in other places the people themselves rose up against the barons 
and established their own communes. 

At this time, however, men, driven to extremities by the pride and the 
excesses of the clergy, began to preach reform. The Universit of Paris 
had attained a celebrity at that time unrivalled in the world. Three thou- 
sand students listened in the open air to the lessons of the dialectician 
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Abailard ; but at that time truth was sought for not in nature or in 
reason, but in the corrupted precepts of Aristotle. The progress made 
by the human mind was very slight. Berenger, and Arnaud de Bresce 
-were exceptions ; they were the forerunners of reform. The troubadours 
were singing the praises of love and beauty throughout the provinces ; 
chivalry flourished in the castles, and the or were oppressed by the 
most polished and gallant men in the world. 

The epoch of Louis IX. was that of t political and judicial ame- 
liorations. Philip IV. convoked the national assemblies, then called des 
états generauz, in order to obtain their succour against the fulminations of 
an irate pope, and he made the parliament sedentary at Paris. The intro- 
duction of the tiers-état, or deputies of the middle classes, into parliament 
was adopted from what had already taken place in England. The new 
parliament also adopted the code of Justinian, in opposition to the 
clergy ; made the study of the principles of Roman law a matter of 
necessity, and for the first time enabled men of education and Jetters to 
enjoy that authority and influence which had hitherto been pated ge 
men of arms and the clergy. The mind now took some steps in intel- 
lectual progress. The great impulse had been given by Roger Bacon. 
A library had been formed in Paris in the time of Louis IX. The Sor- 
bonne was founded ; the bourgeoisie derived habits of anti-feudal inde- 

ndence in the very disorders of the university, and the corporations or 

rotherhoods imparted to them the power of political organisation. 

The reign of Henry X. was marked by the memorable affranchisement 
of the serfs. Philip V. carried out further administrative reforms, more 
especially expelling the too-powerful bishops from parliament. Under 
Jean, son of Philip VI., the parliament first assumed an attitude of inde- 
pendence, and opposed the fiscal demands of the court. The court then 
endeavoured to raise taxes, without reference to the parliament, but the 
people refused. Paris revolted under Marcel, the provost of the mer- 
chants. But Paris was ultimately obliged to give way, many deputies 
were executed, Marcel was slain, and the power of the court was re- 
established. The first Parisian revolt was a fiscal one—the last has been 
a social one. 

Charles VY. never re-assembled the states-general. He could not 
forget the opposition they had presented to the wishes of the court. 
Philosophers have blamed Charles as a prince who was opposed to the 
liberty of the people. But it is the inevitable tendency of royalty to 
wish to strengthen its authority, the most reasonable aristocrats ever 
desire an increase of influence or of privileges, as the most moral and 
intellectual people allow themselves to be carried to excesses when they 
endeavour to repair the injustices of the social state and the inequalities 
of fortune by force: good laws alone are incorruptible and incapable of 
the abuses of passions suddenly aroused. The progress of mind at this 
period was slow but steady. The universities were increasing in number, 


. 


although their teaching was confined to theology and dialectics. The 
monks, however, were busy translating Sallust, Cesar, and other 
works into French. The monks, at least, assisted the progress of the 
human mind as librarians and copyists, and oftentimes as sensible and 
ingenious commentators. 


In the time of Charles VI. the Parisians again revolted, and refused to 
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taxes. The government intimidated, pretended ‘to them 

an ordinance, and eonvoked the states-general. ‘Tin nto an 
supplies : the court wished to obtain others in an arbitrary manner,—the 
speople slew the colleetors. The king entered Paris at the head of an 
army, the suburbs‘were delivered over to plunder, many rich citizens 
were ‘put'to:desth, and the city only escaped by paying a large sum. 
During the same unfortunate reign, Jean sans peur, eof Burgundy, 
obtained the ascendency in Paris, by siding with the people; there was 
aida hemagunnend tes oung Duke of Orleans to 
him, and Paris was delivered over to the factions of the Armagnacs and 
the Bourguignons, and civil war paved the way for the occupation of 
the metropolis by Henry V. of England. ‘This was not till after those 
frightful massacres known to history as the Septembrisades, when 3500 
persons were put to death during three days in the prisons, and the streets 
and»the court of the palace were bathed with blood. There seems to be 
something fatal in the period of three days in the history of Parisian 
revolts. Either that is about the term that the excitement of the people 
ean be kept up at the insurrectionary point, or resistance cannot be pro- 
longed to a greater period. This time it was the nobles and men-at- 
arms who presided at the internecine struggle, and the Luxembourgs, 
the D’ Harcourts, the Chevreuses, enriched themselves with the spoils of 
their victims. 

Under the English, the parliament which was before named for a year 
became permanent, and the counsellors obtained the right of presenting 
to the king the new members for election. The power of this body 
dated from this time, but it was a power which they were not long in 
abusing. “The university kept up the spirit of disorder, by its numerous 
and turbulent young spirits, who, by an absurd privilege, characteristic 
of the times, were held unamenable to the civil authority. 

John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, the precursors of Luther, had been 
burnt by the Council of Constance. Religious exaltation attained its 
acmé, inthe influence produced by the Maid of Orleans. Jacques Coeur 

ned to France the commerce of distant countries, for which he was 
repaid by exile and spoliation. A gendarmerie, or permanent cavalry, 
and a body of foot archers were instituted and provided for without con- 
sulting éither the people or their representatives. An assembly of the 
clerey at Bourges enacted a charter of independence fer the Gallican 
church. 


‘Louis XI,, having manifested a wish to discard the nobility, the latter 
formed a league against him, which, after the model of all other factions, 
- was called that.of the public good. Louis protected the citizens, stimu- 
lated industry, and established a post. In the minority of the eighth 
Charles, the parliament decided the question of the regency, decreed a 
diminution of taxation by two-thirds of its former amount, and declared 
the sovereign power to reside with the people. The human mind was 
now making gigantic progress. Columbus-had discovered a new world: 
Vaseo Gama had doubled the. Cape of Good Hope, But, above all, a 
‘German had, — discovery of printing, rendered the greatest serviee 
to ity. facilitating the diffusion of sound doctrine, barbarism, 
fanaticism, and despotism must one day be expelled from the world. 
People dispute yet, and will for a long time continue to do so. From 
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age to age, nations will continue to for . apni of policy, religion, 
eropinion. But with the progress of time, the sum of ations and 
of experiences will keep increasing, doctrines will become less imperious, 
creeds will become less exclusive, and men will think more of their real 
destination on earth : that they must.work to produce, and that they 
must understand in order to enjoy. The determination of some few 
social problems may be hastened by revolutions ; but the union of all to 
produce the greatest amount of liberty and happiness among the greatest 
number, can only be retarded by events bach are neither more nor less 
than great social and political catastrophes. 

The states-general were only once assembled during the reign of 
Louis XII., but parliament kept despotism in check by its legal om. 
Louis was, nevertheless, a popular king, he kept the nobility in control, 
and diminished taxation. During the next reign, that of Francis I., the 
religious schism, at the head of which was the great Luther, gave a new 
impetus to the progress of the human mind. se» burnt the Protes- 
tants by a slow fire to amuse his courtiers. This, and the massacres in 
Provence, only added fanaticism to reform. Calvin suppressed the cere- 
monies of the church, and opened up the Holy Writ to the intellect of 
man. Erasmus at the same period loaded the dogmatism of theologians 
with ridicule. The progress of the human mind was now attested not 
only in matters of religion, but also in that of the letters and the arts. 
Constitutional liberty had peopled Venice, Genoa, and Florence with 
great men. The Medicis tastefully seconded the movement. Dante, 
Petrarch, Boceacio are great names. England had also its Chaucer, 
Gower, Littleton, and Caxton. Paris by no means occupied, at this 

riod, a position on an intellectual par with its neighbours. _Froissart 
and Monstrelet are among those who gave most lustre to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. But Francis was at the same time substituting 
an assembly of courtiers for the states-general, and loading the people 
with unjust taxes. 

Charles VY. was the most powerful sovereign in Europe during the 
reign of Francis. Philip I1., of Spain, was equally so during the rei 
of Henry II. Philip Augustus had.surrounded Paris with walls. The 
wars with the English had caused these to be strengthened and extended. 
In the reign of Charles V., ditches were dug, and the Bastile was 
erected. Francis I. contributed much to -the embellishment of the 
capital, which, under Henry II., was additionally fortified to resist the all- 
powerful Spaniards. Under the same reign, woman began to play that 
important part at court, which has so often been fatal to the French 
monarchy. ‘The influence of Diana of Poitiers over both father and son 
afforded food for merriment to the clever but unpolished pens of Brantéme 
and Rabelais. 

Under Francis II. those terrible civil wars began between the Catholics 
and the Huguenots, which so long devastated France. It was in vain 
that L’ Hopital, a good man and a philosopher, attempted to bring back the 
public mind to a sense of moderation. Civil war was waged on the suc- 
cession of Charles IX. from one end of the country to the other. 
Paris was for ever tarnished by the events of theeve of 5t. Bartholomew. 
The results of persecution are always the same. Martyrs only five 
strength to proselytism. The Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry IIL, 
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lost 24,000 men before the walls of Protestant La Rochelle. The ultra- 
Catholics united to form a holy league under the Guises. The insurrec- 
tion, called that of the sixteen, from the sixteen quarters of the eommune, 
and which a precisely with the sixteen sections of 1792, broke 
out, Henry III. fled and left Paris to the league and the Guises. This 
was the first day of the barricades. Factions are always egoistical. 
The Guise in his success forgot the country, and was assassinated. Henry 
himself experienced the same fate when marching against Paris, defended 
by the Duke of Mayenne, with the assistance of the Protestant 

under Henry of Navarre. Paris defended itself with characteristic 
bravery. Priests and monks fought in the ranks of the leaguers. 
Famine was dreadful, bread was made with the bones of the dead. The 
Spaniards came to the relief of the capital. But a new faction was 
gaining ground in Paris, that of the politiques, who associated themselves 
with the malcontens in desiring peace and reconciliation. Henry IV. 
was willing to abjure his faith for a crown. “ Paris,” he said, “is surely 
worth a mass.” The league fell beneath that ridicule which the Pari- 
sians were always sufficiently egoistical to wield against every thing that 
was not moulded to the fashion of the day, or suited to the feeling of the 
moment. 

Western civilisation was now beginning to make real progress. Bacon 
had laid the foundation upon which all true knowledge 1s based. Copers 
nicus, Galileo, and Torricelli, were applying reason and experiment to 
the study of nature in defiance of the Inquisition. Bodin and Grotius 
sought for the laws of the social system in the Bible and in the lite- 
rature of the ancients; and Montaigne carried the spirit of independence 
into the study of man. The Calvinistic politiques of 1575, even at- 
— a constitutional organisation, but the time was not yet ripe for 
such. 

Henry IV. was the first of the kings of France who embellished 
Paris with regular squares. Having nearly finished the Pont-Neuf, he 
laid out the Place Koyale and the Place Dauphin. Several handsome 
streets were also built, and this great city began to lose its irregular and 
Gothic aspect. Henry reigned, Levees, as an absolute monarch. The 
states-general were not convened till the minority of Louis XIII., and 
then never afterwards till the great revolution. Richelieu founded the 
Academy, or “ Institut,” which continued for 150 years to read an annual 
éloge of the inflexible and absolute minister. 

During the minority of Louis X1V., the people sided with the nobles 
against Mazarin and the court, and barricades once more obstructed the 
streets of Paris. Factions assumed their peculiar Parisian characteristics; 
the more they fought, the more the people laughed and grew witty at 
one another’s expense. The war of the Fronde, it has been truly ob- 
served, fills a chapter in French history which from its little defined and 
trifling objects, its unsteady progress, its armies in feathers and silk 
stockings, and its pretty women at the head of factions, and with mere 
gallantry, at once originating and dissolving cabals, contains quite as 
much that is ridiculous as of any thing that is heroic or creditable to 
national character. The natural result of this parade of a revolution, 
was to render power more absolute. Mazarin died and left despotism in 
good hands. boule XIV. declared his intention of reigning in his turn. 
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He had already visited the parliament in a shooting-dress, with boots and 
whip in hand, to forbid their interference in matters of state. En 

was in the midst of revolution and disorder, Philip IV. of Spain was dead, 
and France was now the greatest European power. A certain class of 
writers have attributed to this reign, so glorious to France, notwithstand- 
ing the reverses it experienced at the hands of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, when — been restored in England, only the attributes 
of luxury and magnificence. An inquiry into the interests of humanity, 
and the age of reason and genius, were, it is said, only retarded by this 
vain splendour of despotism. Yet such names as Corneille, Pascal, La 
Fontaine, Fénélon, and La Bruyére, adorn the era, and Racine, Boileau, 
and Moliére, produced their chef-d'euvres. It was to literary France, 
what the Elizabethan age had been to England—always in advance of 
France in social, political, and literary progress—its Augustan era. 

Monarchy became degraded in the person of Louis XV. _Intermin- 
able religious discussions arose in reference to the infallibility of the pope ; 
the Jesuits persecuted the parliament, scandal reigned paramount at court, 
lettres de cachet punished malcontents. But at the same time the march 
of mind could not be arrested. | Montesquieu followed our Cokes, Sel- 
dens, Hobbes, and More, in developing the manners, laws, and beliefs 
of people. The boldness which the English had exhibited in discussing 
religious questions was carried to the excess of licence by Voltaire. 
Massillon rendered for a time Christian eloquence the interpreter of ra- 
tional ideas. The study of political economy, so effectively pursued by 
Adam Smith and his followers, found its way also into Scat Yet 
every thing was working towards destruction, nothing towards reconstruc- 
tion. Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, Condillac, Marmontel, 
Helvetius, were all outstripped by one man, Jean Jacques Rousseau, who, 
led away by vanity and temper, prostituted the gifts of genius to the 
advocacy of a state of nature, and of primitive barbarism. 

The reign of Louis XVI. opened promisingly, although overclouded 
by the prestige of new opinions, . Turgot, a political economist, and 
Malesherbes, a good man, were called to the ministry, and projected all 
necessary and proper reforms. Unfortunately, the king yielded to the 
opposition of the anti-reform faction, and replaced these able and enlight- 
ened men by Maurepas, an old courtier. ‘The success of the American 
revolution awakened new hopes in the bosom of the anarchists in France. 
Franklin, the patriarch of the revolution, brought over the court of France 
to the side of the patriots, and Lafayette became the first volunteer in 
the new cause. 

But how different was the position of France and America? A re- 
trospective glance at what has been just said, will alone bring out that 
great fact in its true light. The progress of the national mind in France, 
it will be seen, was extremely slow. It was not till after the time of 
Charlemagne that France possessed a national language. In the time of 
Louis VI. the dominions of the kings of France did not extend beyond 
fifteen or twenty leagues around Paris. The representatives of the people 
could not at the same epoch sign their names. Law, that is written 
reason—the expression of the wants and wishes of the greater number— 
was not introduced into France till the time of Louis IX., in the thir- 
teenth century; and then it had to be sought for in the Pandects of 











Justinian. The states-generai had scarcely ever been convened in France, 

from the earliest times to the Revolution, except to pander to the 

tites of a faction, ee ene : rw 
iament kept ism somewhat in check ion © 

w; but Se aeitdenanaal the creature of the nancailiin aristo- 
cracy, of the Jesuits, or of the Jansenists. 

Msideilsten een, on the other hand, the children of men experi- 
enced in constitutional liberty. They carried a language, a literature, and 
a religion with them. They were more civilised.at the birthday of their 
independence, than France is now after eight centuries of factious tur- 
bulence. Their revolution was characterised by wisdom and moderation. 
France was no more ready to profit by popular rule at the first revolution, 
than it is at the present day likely to prosper under a state of things in 
which law is represented by the univ will, and the wishes of the 
majority, by the desires of the needy. 

Sieyés had grappled with the question of ‘“ What is the tiers-éat, 
or third estate of the realm?” The answer was easy—the people. 
At this time the bourgeoisie, the low clergy, the agriculturists, even 
a part of the nobility, having no elective franchise, were on the side 
of the revolutionists ; it remained to the present day to see a reform 
coveted by the same people eonverted into a revolution for the benefit of 
the working classes soleh , and the formation of what may be called a 
quart-état, or fourth estate, whose representatives are called upon to 
legislate for an enlightened country which designates itself the centre of 
civilisation ! 

At the reform of the chambers, the éiers-état, being in the position 
which will possibly be soon enjoyed by the guart-état, received in its 
modest habiliments the utmost humiliation that the etiquette of pride and 
affluence could cast upon it. The third estate then formed political clubs 
in imitation of those existing in England, but which in France assumed 
a more turbulent character, and irritated by the contempt of the higher 
classes, constituted itself into a national assembly. The king attempted 
to control the third estate by force, but Mirabeau, who had been at the 
Bastile, and bore a deadly enmity to the monarchy; excited them to re- 
sistance. 20,000 men surrounded Paris. The king, as usual, dismissed 
his ministers, but the French troops also, as usual, sided with the people, 
and oy terrible Bastile, the emblem of despotism, was levelled to the 
ground. 

The events of the Revolution of 1792, which followed upon this first 
insurrection, are of such comparatively recent date, that it is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon them here. It is sufficient for our purpose that we 
have traced out the political and literary progress which led to it, the 
long series of disorders by which it was followed ; the insurrections, the 
acts of violence, and the bloodshed that flowed in its footsteps, are 
matters of history. France, which was no more ripe for self-government 
than Rome was in the days of the social or Marsian war, was soon des- 
tined, like Rome, to succumb to a military despotism ; but France 
yielded cheerfully, for the consul and emperor satiated them with mili- 


— ry. 
™ the bloody storm of the Revolution had subsided, a few poetical 
‘voices began to lament:the misery of the country, and to depict indivi- 
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dual sorrows. Delile, eer gr “La Pitié;” Millevoye, in his 


twilight strains; Michaud, in his “ d’un Proscrit,” 
the cast of sadness left on men’s minds by the reign of terror. It isa 
curious fact, that two men destined to leave indelible traces of their genius 
in the nineteenth century, MM. de Chateaubriand and de Lamartine 
were both much imbued, in their days, with the feelings and 
ideas of him who was called le grand eau, a writer who borrowed 
much more from Sydney and Locke, than he cared to say, but whose 
7 is so exploded by modern French philosophy, that Benjamin 
nstant was approved of by all when he said, “Je ne connais aucun 
systéme de servitude qui ait consacré des erreurs plus funestes que l’eter- 
nelle metaphysique du contrat social.”* 

There was no time for literary progress under Buonaparte’s sway ; in- 
cessant warfare is any thing but favourable to the advancement of anew 
intelligence, and an imperial literature could not rise suddenly at the 
dictate of the emperor, as he actually desired, like a file of soldiers, the 
creatures of his will. The Revolution had taken the lives of Lavoisier 
and Bailly on the scaffold ; but Napoleon delighted to draw around him 
and to honour Laplace, Lagrange, Monge, Fourcroy, and Berthollet. It 
was, indeed, an era favourable to science, and the Egyptian expedition 
does honour to the imperial memory. The two greatest lbearery geniuses 
of the time, Chateaubriand and Madame de Statl, ever kept aloof from 
the usurpation and tyranny of the conqueror. The great charm of 
Chateaubriand’s writings were, that they awakened the French nation to 

ious feelings. Yet, like a true Frenchman, we find his object, both in 
“‘Le Genie du Christianisme” and “ Les Martyrs,” to be not so much to 
vindicate the truth and sanctity of the Christian religion, as to prove that 
it is poetical and interesting. Amidst great beauty of style, and a gor- 
geous magnificence of language, Chateaubriand’s pilorophy is often very 
shallow ; never more so than when in his “ Essay on English Literature,” 
he attempts to show that Luther/had no genius, and that Roman Catho- 
licism is more favourable to liberty than Protestantism. 

Madame de Staél gave to the devout movement imparted by Chateau- 
briand to thought and feeling, a powerful and happy stimulus. She also 
became the instrument whereby the sway of German genius was partially 
rivetted in France. An influence comparatively unknown in other coun- 
tries, but which has always been very marked in France, is that of women. 
What chief of the league is better known than Madame de Mayenne’? 
What leader of the Fronde so distinguished as Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier? The two darkest spots in the modern history of France—the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
—were owing to two women—Catherine de Medicis and Madame de 
Maintenon. Under Louis XV., the minister, Choiseul, was obliged to 
abandon the conduct of affairs to Madame du Barry ; and the power and 
interference of Madame de Pompadour are matters of disgraceful notoriety. 
The parts played by Madame Roland and by Madame de Staél, during 
the French Revolution, were those of leaders. Few writers of that light 
literature, which has, for the last few years, been indicative of a diseased 





* “Cours de Politique Constitutionelle,” tome i., p. 329. 
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and convulsive state of feeling, have obtained greater notoriety than 
Madame Dudevant (George Sand). 

In considering, a8 we are mar. the development = ares va 
constitutional, in conjunction with lite rogress, goi 0 
that field which the Germans have on! pubnaticallydaibed wobuatie, or 
literature considered with reference solely to taste and philosophy, it will 
be necessary to pass over cursorily the powerful reaction against the 
old school of metaphysics which was brought about by the physiolo- 
geal school, and supported by the able pens of De Tracy, Cabanis, 

olney, Gall, Broussais, and others. The legitimist party in France 
has also so eg many distinguished ad ts, who form a kind 
of theologic or ultra-catholic school of philosophy. The great leaders of this 
school are M. de Maistre, De Bonald, Ballanche, Berryer, and the Abbé de 
Lamennais ; but the latter has thrown off the papal yoke since 1830, and 
proclaimed a kind of religious Catholic republicanism, which spread like 
@ mania by the publication of the “ Paroles d’un Croyant,” “Le Livre 
du Peuple,” &c. 

The scientific school of France deserves, however, a prominent: notice. 
Its literature is decidedly in advance of the contemporaneous scientific 
literature of England. Nothing can exceed the luminousness and 
elegance of the writings of Laplace ; nothing could surpass the elaborate 
eloquence of Cuvier’s lectures. Bichat has conveyed his splendid dis- 
coveries in language scarcely ever surpassed for literary merit; M. 
Lallemand is as great as Rousseau in narrative eloquence ; M. Pariset’s 
oratory has been compared with that of Bossuet. Dumas, Bouillaud, 
Elie de Beaumont, Andral, are a few of the names of scientific men dis- 
tinguished by literary pre-eminence among a host. France has, how- 
ever, no more able scientific writer than Arago. Whatever M. Arago 
has written on science has a peculiar character of purity and vivacity, and 
few writings are more admirable or more interesting to every class of 
readers than his “ Eloges Historiques” of Carnot, James Watt, and 
Ampére. 3 

+ speed often been asserted that a man of science is not adapted to be 
a politician. The assertion is as frivolous as it is objectionable. Policy 
is not a branch of knowledge apart from others, but a rule of action 
resulting from the greatest amount of knowledge of nature, and of 
human nature in particular. If we look to France we shall see a mul- 
titude of names, and more especially those of Lavoisier, Laplace, Cuvier, 
Thenard, Dumas, and Arago, equally distinguished by political and 
scientific pursuits, and all illustrious in both. 

Of M. Arago, as one of the most distinguished members of the demo- 
cratic party in the senate, it has been justly observed, that unlike many 
who will speak on all subjects, he only speaks on questions that he has 
studied—questions possessing either the interest of political circum- 
stances or the attraction of science. When he ascends the tribune, his 
noble figure and fine head awe the assembly into attention. If he con- 
fines himself to the narration of facts, his eloquence has the national 

of simplicity ; when face to face with a question of paramount 
importance to the liberty of his country, or with one of science, whether 
in the Chamber or in the professional chair, he contemplates his subject 
with earnestness, unravels its subtleties, and evinces a power of compre- 
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hension and elucidation which bespeaks the superior mind ; proceedi 
he begins to employ a splendid phraseology, his voice swells, his 
SS ee - en fo. Regnneineei 
e. M. Arago’s speeches have generali actuality ; 
equally address themselves to the intelligence me the - of his 
audience ; when he enters upon any sre or matter, whether scientific 


or political, he clears it of its ties and technicalities, and renders 
it so precise and perceptible, that the most ignorant and dull are enabled 
to see it and comprehend. As a member of a republican government 
M. Arago will now find a ious field for the employment of his 
genius, and if in the new social era that will result from the introduction 
of ‘a new element—that of a fourth estate—intellect is enabled to occupy 
any position at all, the republic and the people of France can only gain 
by the devotion of one of the most luminous intellects of his age. 

But the most striking and vivid portraiture of the intellectual state of 
France is afforded by the progress of philosophy in that country, and the 
_ that its bo: hers have played in political affairs. During the 
atter years of Napoleon’s reign, M. Romiguiére was professor of philo- 
sophy at the Ecole Normale and he contented himeelf* with expoundi 
the systems of Locke and Condillae. After him came M. Royer Collard 
who devoted his powerful energies to leading his audience from the beaten 
track into the heart of the Scottish school, that of Reid, Brown, and 
Dugald Stuart—then little known on the continent. M. Royer Collard 
for many years acted a conspicuous part as a leading member of the Op- 
position which finally overthrew the ministries of Louis XVI., and of 
Charles X. On the occasion of a general election he was returned for 
seven different places at the same time—a — A gd of his political 
reputation. M. Victor Cousin, who succeeded to M. Royer Collard, was 
the founder of what is called the Eclectic school. M. Cousin had studied 
in Germany the philosophies of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel ; he 
had studied the Scottish philosophy under his predecessors, and he had so 
far initiated himself into the philosophies of Rome and Greece, that he 
ventured upon the bold experiment of abstracting from each that which 
appeared to be most congenial to the progress of the human mind, and 
fusing it into a new and homogeneous philosophy, called Eclectic, because 
compounded of all other systems. This new school became instanta- 
neously popular, chiefly — the vigorous and ewmpenee eloquence of 
its creator, whose exertions have since been nobly emulated by MM. 
Jouffroy, Damiron, Bouillet, and others. 

It is this philosophy which its followers, and they are very numerous, 
regard from its toleration of all other systems, as the great instrument 
which is one day to cement a holy alliance among nations, and to knit 
all tongues and people in a primitive identity, and brotherhood! Thanks 
to this eclectic spirit also, it was sup that the advocates of democracy 
would be taught to perceive that rational liberty might flourish under the 
eegis of monarchy, and the upholders of monarchy ; that morality, stability, 
and happiness might be made to consort with republican institutions, 
M. Cousin, as an eclectic philosopher, was content to accept a place in 
the late administration, and was rewarded for his pliancy by a peerage. 
M. Jouffroy likewise sat in the Chamber of Deputies many years. 

It has been justly remarked that worldly advancement is an English- 
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| he ot craving for glory : 

: F . on period it has 
fastened om. philosophy, politics, and literature, and im all has led to 
extravaganciess Hence the influence of letters is-all-potent in France. 
Literature has there a. great sway over the community alse, through the 
pase increasing mass of readers. Politics have hence become 
with all its forms, even with the national poetry. Till the pub- 

lication of Paul Courier's pamphlets, and M. de Cormenim’s: political 
writings, the influence of Beranger’s songs seemed too great to be rivalled. 

As it is in science, =! and pooteys so itis»with history. The 
whole generation of Frenchmen, of whatever pursuit or avocation, now 
meditate to mix themselves up with politics, and always with a strong 
sentiment of hope of an universal proselytism, and the most extravagant 

irations for the future. The new tendencies of France and of the 
national mind have been nowhere more strongly exemplified than in the 
gress of history and historical disquisitions. There are a class of 
Fistorians in France whose works are purely philosophical. M. Guizot 
and Sismondi stand at the head of this class. There are others, as M. de 
Barante, Augustin Thierry, &c., who almost content themselves with pre- 
eminence in narration and description. But there is also the political, or, 
as it has been called, the fatalist school, at the head of whichare Thiers, 
Mignet, and Michelet. This school argues, that political events are 
never, and in no degree, influenced by the charaeter of individuals. 
Hence they write the history of the human species marching at random, 
irrespective of individuals, who, on the contrary, remain impassible in the 
resence of vice and virtue. The influence of this class of writers in 
ce is immense. The works of Thiers, Mignet, and Michelet, have 
hatched a swarm of Jeunes Frances, who vociferate, in their wild aberra- 
tions, emphatie eulogies on Marat, Couthon, and: Robespierre ; and who 
breath a love of blood and destruction,. which they denominate the pro- 
gressive march of events: It is impossible in a sketch like this, of the 
literary and political tendencies of France, to notice:one book more than 
another, but it would be leaving a gap in our history not to notice M. de 
Toequeville’s “ Democratie en Amerique,” which is, perhaps, the most per- 
feet exposition of the actual political philosophy and tendencies of the 
majority in France, and which it might have been hoped would have had 
some influence in preparing the mind to be calm and circumspect under 
the extraordinary circumstances of anew social revolution. 

The constitutional tendencies of France, it will, however, be perceived 
from this brief sketch, have been almost always slow in budding, and 
brief in their effervescence. The restoration of the Bourbons, from 1815 
to 1830, was considered as the last effort, the convulsive throe of the old 

and society. During the first year or two succeeding the Revo- 

lution of 1830, the whole country was ysed by the terror which the 
effervescence of the victorious masses Sopited ; every one felt that 
a populace howling in the streets would form a very unsatisfactory legis- 
lature ; a return of former horrors was: dreaded, and to avert these a 
ee of the French was made to take: wee “ a ge — 
in present’ day, all eloquent: and enli ‘men of the time 
foretold the sreipunive and final perfection’ of. political liberty. Yet 














no fact has probably been more: clearly: eliminated by’ experience, 
than that Socialite be happy, seis tial slo by Kp rier 
benefit of the many; and that law must always be paramount over 
egotism. ‘There is no oe M. AMES how in his 
‘** Democracy in America,” ‘“ among whom the great social revolution I 
have described has made more than among ourselves; but it has 
always advanced at random. The heads of governments have never 
thought of ing any thing beforehand for its advantage; it has 
always taken ee in spite of them, or without their knowledge. The 
most powerful, the most intelligent and moral classes of the nation, have 
never tried to superintend its march and: regulate it.” 

How remarkably do: these sentences coincide with that which has again 
so recently occurred? but there is a difference, and a very manifest: one 
in the Revolution of 1848 over all that have preceded it, inasmuch as 
the least intelligent, and the most immoral classes in the country, are 
likely to come forward to: superintend its march, and to regulate its 
progress. 

M..Guizot who, since 1830, has acted so conspicuous a part in the 
affairs of his country, belongs also to the fifteen years of the resto- 
ration, both by his political career and his political publications. 
In 1816, he gave to the public his’ pamphlets entitled, “Du Gou- 
vernement Representatif” and ‘‘De L’Etat actuel de la France,” and 
another on Public Instruction, especially directed against the Jesuits, 
who were then seeking to monopolise all the branches of education. M. 
Guizot was at that time one of the organs of the liberal and constitu- 
tional party. In his pamphlet “ Du Gouvernement de la France depuis 
la Restoration,” he avowed the political opinions advocated by the 
eloquent leaders. of opposition—General Foy, Royer Collard, and Ben- 
jamin Constant, and he maintained the impossibility of a return to by- 
gone ideas and principles. 

So general was the impression of his political capacity, that, after 
the Revolution of 1830, he was called ‘upon, with universal applause, to 
preside over the destinies of the new government. Nor was France dis- 
appointed. As Minister of Public Instruction, he obtained grants, and 
originated measures for the diffusion of knowledge, through all, even the 
lowest, classes of society; and effected more in that important depart- 
ment during the short time he held it, than his predecessors had attempted 
in a long-lapse of years. In the Chamber of Deputies he became at once 
distinguished. by:an impressive and logical style of eloquence, and in con- 
junction with: Casimir Perier, as an ardent and indefatigable defender of 
the new constitutional government, upholding it as the: firmest bulwark 
against the inroad of anarchy, and the excesses of democracy. 

M. Guizot was never one of those rash theorists who shoot far in ad- 
vance of their age; and entertain impracticable:ideas. A man of saga- 
city and deep learning, deeply imbued with the. philosophy of history, 
and cognisant of the ticulties and impediments that obstruct the path of 
the politician, he wished to proceed with caution, and hence he soon 
became the head of a party who, acting upon certain established princi- 
ples, received the name of Doctrinaires. 

As the head of this party, M. Guizot’s article on ‘‘ Modern Democracy,” 
published in the Revue: Francaise; in 1837, and which. may be consis 
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dered as the manifesto of his opinions, created a very great sensation. 
There is much in the following passage, which casts a just reflection 
wee The predostuast urgent necessity, the moral, and, at the same ti 

bd necessity, moral, same time, 
the national interest of iar pinatet tate of society, is to become elevated 
and organised, since it is in elevation and organisation that it is princi- 
pally deficient. see aspirations, — he 1 situations, as internal 
arrangements, eve ing among us n regulation and expan- 
sion. ae the old farhion of Thin is prejudicial in ae extreme, 
inasmuch as it lowers and degradesevery thing—persons as as things. 
We are dragging ourselves on the lendag-stris of the Revolution, in- 
stead of standing upright and advancing. return of the past. is 
dreaded ; let, then, our democracy forget what its past was ; let it rise to 
the altitude of the position it has acquired ; then only will it be fit for 
its oerer fate—then only can it reckon itself sure of its future.” 

t is visible from this passage that M. Guizot had taken up a position 
which for ever separated him from the ranks of the movement party. 
Speaking of universal suffrage, he says that it is only necessary in a social 
erisis ; that it is the ruin of authority, and reigns with tyranny when it 
is absolute. How truly and patriotically M. Guizot laboured in promot- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of his country is shown in another article 
he wrote in 1838, in the liberal and eclectic spirit of an union of peace, 
and alliance, between antagonist sects in France, under the name of 
Du Catholicisme, du Protestantisme, et de la Philosophie en. France. 
Tt is, however, almost unn to add, that M. Guizot’s ideas on the 
subject of such an alliance met with simultaneous dissents from Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. Two refutations especially from the latter commu- 
nion, have been remarked and admired ; the one by M. Bouvet of Stras- 
bourg, and the other by the learned and eloquent French Protestant 
pastor, M. Coquerel. 

In 1830, after the Revolution, the electoral basis was considerably en- 
larged, but it speedily transpired when the more democratic organisation 
came to be discussed, that such a constitution was not so easily to be 
framed, and that it would meet with serious impediments. The first in- 
dication of this counteracting influence was supplied by the rejection 
of a proposition for adding to the electoral body the members of all 
professions requiring intellect and education ; instead of. which, the pos- 
session Poh was made a necessary qualification for exercising the 
right of suffrage. The consequence was that a new party sprung up in op- 
position to the Doctrinaires, to obtain a new electoral organisation. M. 
Arago, as the representative of science, and M. Odilon Barrot, as a mem- 
ber of the bar, became the heads of the new party. 

M. Odilon Barrot has, in particular, enjoyed since 1830 great indivi- 
dual influence in the Chamber from the exemplary prudence and honesty 
that have marked his long political career. Nor did his high principles 
desert him at the late crisis. It was his hesitation between a mere minis- 
terial fall, an abdication, and a final abandonment. of the monarchical 


_ ‘principle in the rejection of the young Count of Paris for an ultra- 


democratic constitution that alone prevented his being at the present 
moment a leader of the republic. . Odilon Barrot’s speeches have 
always exhibited thoughtfulness and. reflection, with a vein of sound 











morality, well calculated to make ad ion. Perfectly master 
uc. passions, he has ever 2 te 3 — those ign ant he 
has planned his course of action with a deliberation distasteful to more 
mercurial temperaments: Hence, he has been accused by his own part 
of being too backward and circumspect, and with reference to his w 
conduct has been generally looked upon as the Fabius of the Opposition. 

It is a curious that with the exception of M. Dupont de I'Eure, 
_ the few of the great leaders of the Opposition under the restoration have 

been mostly silent since 1830, and have had to give way before a new 

race of orators. Such is particularly the case with M. Royer Collard, 
who has scarcely ever spoken since the Revolution, and with M. Dupin, 
the elder, who, always a rough, bold, irregular and fanciful speaker, oe 
been almost obscured by the éclat of the new generation. 7 

The death of Casimir Perier, in May, 1832, was an irreparable loss to 
the moderate party and lovers of peaceful progress. His powerful intel- 
lect checked the democratic ferment in 1831 in favour of Poland, and 
his active vigour and zealous exertions, so ably seconded by his destined 
successor, M. Guizot, restored every thing to its former place, and tran- 
quillised Europe. | 

The most important ministry that succeeded to the presidency of 
Casimir Perier was that of M. Thiers, who has been called at three dif- 
ferent periods to the head of affairs. M. Thiers possessed neither birth, 
fortune, nor connexion, before 1830. His name was only known like 
that of one of those who have risen into notoriety with the a of 
1848—Marrast—as a contributor to the National and to the Consti- 
tutionel, and his “ History of the French Revolution,” a work more cal- 
culated to flatter French vanity and nationality than to relate the events 
it pretends to record, appeared opportunely to establish his Parisian 
fame, and stamp his principles. No sooner, however, was M. Thiers 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies by his native town of Aix, than he 
made himself alike conspicuous by the sagacity of his views and his dex- 
terity. As a minister, he at once threw aside his strong democratic 
tendencies, and even undertook to continue the work of Casimir Perier 
in checking the democratic mania. | The Opposition grew furious when 
it beheld the man it had considered its firmest champion adopting prudent 
and restrictive measures. But M. Thiers would not go so far in 
securing France from anarchy as to sacrifice all his democratic prin- 
ciples ; twice, when the crown refused to adopt his energetic measures, he 
resigned, Once more he was called to power, supported by the great 
democratic leaders, Odilon Barrot, Garnier Pagés, &c., but the ministry 
fell this time by. its warlike tendencies, and ever since, M. Thiers has 
thrown himself entirely into the hands of the democratic party. M. 
Thiers, like M. Odilon Barrot, failed to be at. the head of the republic 
of 1848 by one of those mistakes which so frequently arise when events 
are precipitated in a manner that outstrips the anticipations of the most 
knowing ; and which have earned for the 22nd of February the appro- 

riate designation of la journée des dupes. M. Thiers allowed himself, 

upon the king's tardy and impolitic abandonment of his way a to be 
appointed president of a council of a day’s duration, and by that step 


deprived hinself of the eminence that otherwise would most certainly 

have awaited him at the Hétel de Ville. In a similar manner, General 

Bugeaud, the favourite of the democrats, the opponent of the mi- 
April.— VoL, LXXXII. NO. CCCXXVIII. 2k 
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had an so fatal to national liberties to struggle against ; but on 
that point France, with all her experience, stands in the present day no 
vere nen civilisation than Rome in the'time of its Pom- 
r man who, though a sincere constitutionalist, has undoubtedly im- 
posed the — restrictions on the democratic spirit of France, is M. 
izot. e parliamentary life of this eminent man has been one con- 
tinued and violent struggle. His inexorable perseverance, his firmness 
and courage, derived from a sincere conviction that his views were the 
most salutary for his country in passing through the Chambers stringent 
measures as bulwarks of peace and order, always be the subject of 
+ ope nme bl a the a eloquent men of his’time, ever calm and 
ified, w refute » with ionless arguments and 
sili snities overpowering reason, the fierce Lane vehement philippics of 
MM. Odilon Barrot, Thiers, Arago, Garnier Pagés, Ledru Rollin, 
Maugin, and others of the Opposition. 

M. Garnier Pagés, deputy for Mans, and bred to the law, has especially 
made himself known in the ranks of the Opposition, by his energetic elo- 
quence, and he now reaps the fruits of his bold advocacy of democratic 
principles, in the more serious occupation of adopting a limited means 
and a deranged state of finances to the unlimited demands of an exorbi- 
tant population. 

In noticing the democracy of France, it is impossible to pass over 
certain social theories now sometime current among the fourth estate, the 
more especially as the doctrines have at once assumed a political charac- 
ter, by having two energetic representatives, M. Louis Blane and M. 
Hippolyte Carnot, m the provisional government of France. The first of 
these, the doctrines of Saint Simon, having little or no acceptance at the 

t moment, may be cursorily sido over. This doctrine as ex- 
pounded by its followers, more especially since the death of its fanatic, 
yet much suffering author, contemplated nothing less than the immediate 
spoliation of one half of the world for the benefit of the other ; “to each 
according to his capacity, to each capacity according to its labour;” and 
the eventual division of property according to every one’s efforts and par- 
ticipation in promoting social welfare. According to the Saint Simo- 
nians, education was to be adapted to disposition, and law was to re- 
ward as well as to punish, or it jacked the essential attributes of Divine 
justice. Atonement, mental culture, and repentance, were to be substi- 
tuted for the punishments of penalties and death. The Saint Simonians 
would also allow of no other tie between man and woman but that of 
m and honour. At the Revolution of 1830, Saint Simonianism 
made same stand that Communism is doing in 1848. But the 
Chamber of Deputies was luckily a body conspicuous for wealth as well 




















as for talent, to whom the propagation of such a socialism.as that which 
advocated community of property, was not likely to. be able; and 
at this prosperous period the St..Simonians got money, pros 
lytes, on ure they soon fellinto disrepute, which was followed 
by discord heads of the.seet,.Enfantin and Bazard, and the sect 
itself was extinguished by the armed interference of government. A similar 
fate, it is also to be hoped, awaits the Communists. Charles Fourier, 
‘the founder of this doctrine, appeared and wrote before Saint Simon, and 
contemporaneously with the Socialist, Robert Owen. Many of 
the ideas of the Saint Simonians were, indeed, borrowed from the works 
of Fourier. The ‘attraction of passions” is the basis of this doctrine. 
Fourier grants the honour to Newton of having discovered the science of 
aa ete to himself that of having discovered the science of human 
ife! The doctrines of the Communists embrace much that is mystical, 
as for example dividing nature into three external and indestructible 
principles, viz., God, matter, and justice or mathematics ; but the great 
and paramount theory is the art ising a well-combined industry, 
from which willresult morality, while harmony will be produced amongst 
the three. classes, the:rich, the middle classes, and the poor, by commu- — 
nism of property ; and, as a sequence, the impossibility of revolutions, 
univ unity, and perfectibility. By the Communists, a general elec- 
tive system is viewed as the germ of all future social development, and 
every title and every dignity should be, as it is proposed to be by the 
republic of 1848, submitted to election. Liberty under this theory would 
exist in its most illimitable form, since, according to it, all passions are 
legitimate, and equality indispensable through all the ramifications of 
society. Yet in the enjoyment of this unrestrained liberty, or rather 
licence of passions and action, there were to be no soldiers or guards, no 
more tribunals, judges, or executioners. Law, in fact, was to be super- 
seded by individual will. It is a remarkable fact, that in those ver 
points where the most enthusiastic of the French movement, party think 
that they are making most progress, they are in reality only returning” 
more expeditiously to the earliest.and most barbarous forms of society. 

In that remarkable work which opened for M. de Tocqueville the doors of 
the Institute and of the Chamber of Deputies—“ the Comparison of Demo- 
cracyin America with Democracy in France”—that able writer has shown, 
in an unanswerable manner, that.every democracy without religion, will 
never be any thing but a frightful chaos. Without religion, the abolition 
of privileges and the equality of rights, will only level all intellects and 
feelings and debase the human heart. ‘‘ When all is mean in the multi- 
“tude, how is it possible,” asks M.de Tocqueville, “for a nation to be 
great ? Where can heroism exist after the formation of so many pett 
interests and petty sentiments?” A state of moral.slavery, the worst of all 
servitude, is engendered, the rich dare not openly enjoy their honourably ac- 
quired wealth, the intellectual are condemned to conceal their superiority, 
lest the suffrages of the ignorant and jealous should be denied to them ; 
an odious control is everywhere exercised by a gross prejudiced majority 
over men’s thoughts and tastes. Finally, all dignified sentiments, gene- 
rous impulses, genius, wit, and cheerfulness, vanish from the country. 

To this graphic picture of democracy in France, as given to us by M. 
de Tocqueville, it ed been pa a few hopeful and poetically- 
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inspired spirits, that a condition which may be naturally superinduced by 
the vices, and even some of the virtues, of democratic countries, may be 
warded off by strenuous efforts, by wise education, and by a judicious 
use of free institutions. Pa eee 
Lamartine, who holds for a moment in his the crucible wherewith to 
series. ioe apie * dangerous and most explosive material he has 
to 

Se Martins wen been ht Maron, in October, 1791. His family, 
being ancient and distingui Seeman oom Muara Sen pao 


excesses ; but he eless received all the advantages of a good edu- 
cation. After residing for some time in Lyons, he in 1813, 
to visit Italy, with Madame de Staél’s “Corinne” in his hands. He has 


himself avowed the influence of her works on his mind. On the appear- 
ance of his “ Meditations” in 1820, he immediately rose to eminence in the 
world of letters, and this distinction obtained for him a diplomatic ap- 
pointment at Florence. In 1830, before the Revolution of July, the 
government of Charles X. was on the point of sending’ him to the court 
of Greece as minister. Shortly after the subversion of that government, 
he made an excursion to the Holy Land, during which he was elected a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. As a politician, he forsook his 
former friends, the legitimists, and took up a position almost peculiar to 
himself, standing in a great measure aloof from either of the great parties 
which divided the state. His perseverance in adhering to this’ attitude, 
and the generous and exalted spirit of philanthropy and humanity that 
breathed in all his works and orations, enabled him to profit by the Revo- 
lution of 1848, to a de that, for a time, places him almost in advance 
of the very leaders of the Opposition. “ Les Meditations,” ‘ Les Harmo- 
nies,” “ Jocelyn,” and the “ Voyage en Orient,” embody his claims to the 
literary celebrity he enjoys. In the more busy world of politics, a far more 
eventful future, probably, still lies before him. 

The other members of the Provisional Government, besides the aged 
M, Dupont, who owes the presidency of the council to his venerable 
years, his inflexible integrity, and his consistent democratic principles, as 
much as to his individual ability, have not yet attained such an Euro- 
pean celebrity as Messrs. De Lamartine, Arago, and Garnier Pagés. 

Hippolyte Carnot is, however, a name well known in the literary world. 
He was brought up to the bar, but abandoned it for the pursuit of litera- 
ture, and was for a hee time editor of the Revue na" este He was 
formerly a Saint Simonian. Cremieux, the deputy for Chinon, was, before 
1830, the foremost advocate at the bar of Nismes.* He is said, after the 
Revolution of 1830, to have purchased the place of Conseiller a la Cour 
Cassation from Odilon Barrot. Since he has been a deputy he has chiefly 
devoted himself to the advocacy of principles’ of free trade, and other 
liberal and democratic measures. Marie is also an advocate by profession. 
After the Revolution of 1830, he took the place in the Opposition pre- 
viously occupied by the Dupins, the Royer Collards, and other leaders 
of the previous democratic party. Bethmont, another advocate, has 
earned distinction alike at the bar of the Palais de Justice, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where, as a strenuous member of the Opposition, 
he obtained the honour of representing an arrondissement of the capital, 
elthough latterly nominated for La Rochelle. Ledru Rollin is known 
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in this country for his visit of democratic sympathy paid a few. years 
back to Ireland. .He is by his itendonapenelte anlinapablisln gituealie 
one of the most dangerous men attached to the Provisional Government. 
a Pe secre be as unjust, towards me seni cane of Don French. 
public, as it | ea total i principles that actuate. 
the enlightened portion ef the French nation, not to acknowledge that their 
intentions ‘are individually their patriotism and integrity unquestion- 
able; and their spirit that of a humane, wide embracing, and generous phi- 
rer If the patriotism of the ancients was egoistical and jealous, the 
philosophic spirit of the moderns has rendered liberty cosmopolitan. It 
was not for France alone that the Bastile was captured in ie aa 1789, 
the feudal system abolished, and the ancien regime destro Europe 
joined in the movement, and the chains imposed by the feudal Os 
were everywhere either loosened or broken. Neither was it for France 
— that the treaties of 1815 were broken at the rk grag of 1830, 
r Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, and, Port ro e victo 
gained over despotism in Pare, So also, msn 2 e Revolution of 1848. 


which was in this case preceded by constitutional disturbances in Italy, has _ 


found an echo from one end of Europe to another. Hungary and Austria. 
insist on constitutional rights; such have already been granted to a great 
extent in Prussia, Bavaria, and in many of the minor German States. It 
is difficult to say where and at what the fervour for national rights and 
liberties will stop from the new impulse that has been thus so suddenly 
communicated to it. The people of Europe, and especially of all Ger- 
many, pant for free institutions, for liberty of the press, and for electoral 
enfranchisment. It is impossible to arrest a feeling that has assumed 
the character of a whole national movement, and Rieceis must ulti- 
mately be a ter gainer by properly matured reforms, than Paris 
itself will be, by those frequent revolutions which always involve social 
disorganisation. 

Parties and- factions are mostly made up either of men who ardently 
desire to see their opinions, that.is to say, the theory of government. 
which appears to them best calculated to insure the welfare of the 
public, in the ascendant ; or of men who, preferring to exercise power 
than to busy themselves with productive labour, seek to live at the ex- 
pense of the nation by ruling it, As the latter class is an extremely 
numerous one, and as those who dis of the public moneys cannot. 
satisfy all at once, the nation is thus divided into two classes, those who 
have places and those who wish to have them. Already the Provisional 
Government has committed an immense fault in pandering to the 
desires of the many. The finances of the country and the whole 
banking system, even to that of the savings banks—the earnings of 
the best of the working class—are either in a state of disorder or of 
actual insolvency. The eclectic spirit which ades both politics and 
philosophy in modern France can scarcely be expected to save that 
country from the terrors of anarchy, from the frantic delusions of the 
Communistes, and from the struggle that must inevitably arise from 
those parties and factions which, like a hydra-headed monster, ever 
spring from the special interests, prejudices, and desires of individuals. 
There is much in the crowds of proclamations and decrees issued on the 
first burst of change by the executive government, that is only meant 

















Silos by the coher fact that the is: the 
a 
of the lower classes will, ai cance a ochlocracy, 
pat into ies and divine, and engender: the: most grievous 
In the present shonhace thet: the: sotealcanicds Resadotign sie 
fondly ee that the extension of know the 
diffusion of education, had an 
antidote to the-evile of de , and at the same time: discovered a re- 
medy for almost allthe moral, ‘even the physical evils of humani . The 
doctrme of human perfectibility—the. principle that:there is an i ite 
progress in human affairs, not only in mechanical. or scientific acquist- 
tion, but in moral and social happiness—is so agreeable neo di tae 
heart, so: flattering to human: and withal so nearly: allied to the 
generous affections, that it will in all probability, tothe end of the world, 
constitute the basis on which all the efforts:of” the popular will be 
rested, and all the visions of social amelioration j first 
French Revolution, as’ it appears: also of the sa affords the most 
decisive lacy of this opinion —_ the eee of the rere pa of P48 
entire fallacy oO e sanguine Oo vers in the 
innocence of and i in b doctrine of yah perfectibility lead 
them to say that times are changed. If they are so, it is that the prin- 
ciple of rw Li corruption is more powerful than ever: While democracy 
has always been the“great moving power of nations, and it has been 
justly laid down that “ pnaires vigour guided’ by aristocratic direction, 
ti invincible,” still in. every P the meh the: triumph of democracy 
has immediately, or at wes ated been: followed by the destruction of 
all the best interests of society, is the total ruin, in icular, of the 
whole principles of freedom for which it itself contend Such was the 
case in Greeee and in Rome, as well as in France. Democracy has ever 
been the most biting seourge that the justice of Heaven ever let loose 
upon man, Nor can it, in an old community, by any possibility, 
exist for any lengthened period. It is: against all reasom and’ against all 
antecedents, that a system of government, founded on principles utterly 
subversive of order, seourity, and property, can maintain itself for any 
length of time. It must either overthrow national freedom, and pave 
pre hae for the- government of the sword, or be: itself subverted ie. the 

indignation of all the better classes of mankind. 
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PRINCE METTERNICH. 


Tue Austrian empire has long been the most remarkable 
of the political world. That empire, so populous and fe has ever 
wanted, in the highest degree, that consonance of national manners, and 
that congeniality of national*feeling, which are so essential to ease in go- 
verning, and which have so long formed the strength of Great Britain 
and France. Hungary and Bohemia, which form so large a portion of 
pach ial dominions, have little connexion or conformity with each other, 
and still less with the remote provinces of Galicia or Lombardy. 

According, however, as this is the case, so much greater is the credit 
due to the paternal government, and to the wise minister who has been 
enabled so long to preserve such discordant materials in that control 
which is essential to happiness and prosperity. The long period of tran- 
quillity and safety enjoyed by the various populations of Austria, is the 
noblest monument that could be imagined to commemorate Prince Metter- 
nich’s labours ; and, whatever happens, that memorial of his wisdom and 
of his success, must ever be enrolled in the of history. 

Tt is much to be regretted, for the cause of'a steady, in opposition to a 
rash progress, that as abuse creeps into all things human, the long suc- 
cess of the old system, and the natural antagonism that must always 
arise between age and youth, between growing principles and decaying 
powers ; should have delayed such slight constitutional reforms in t 
colossal empire as would have obviated impatience and insistance on the 

of the people. The evil of prolonged resistance, is that it originates 
insurrection, and that then those demands, which in their first form were 
of an exceedingly moderate and constitutional character, are apt to assume 
a revolutionary and anarchical aspect. It is not that the excesses of 
democracy are to be anticipated in Austria, to manifest themselves in the 
form they assume in France. Both the character of the government and 
of the people is quite different ; but, unluckily, the nature of the govern- 
ment differs in the separate kingdoms of which the empire is made up, and 
the character of the people differs very widely among themselves. 

The Austrian fiationat character is marked by the same features as that 
of the German nation at large. Sincerity, fidelity, ind , and a love 
of order, are conspicuous in them, and would long since have entitled 
them to fill a distinguished rank in the scale of European civilisation, had 
not their beneficial operation been counteracted by a deficient system of 
education, an illiterate priesthood, and a stationary government. Ma- 
dame de Staél has said of the Germans, that ne are a just, constant, 
and sincere people, “ divided by the sternness o demarcation, 





into an unlettered nobility, unpolished scholars, and a depressed com- 
monalty.” This does not Scincil with the impressions we have derived 
from several visits to Austria in modern times. We have seen nothing 
but a happy comm with no signs of that striking contrast betwixt 
poverty and riches which offends the eye so much in our otherwise favoured 
island. All the inhabitants, those of the capital excepted, appeared to 
enjoy that happy mediocrity which is the consequence of a gentle and 
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wise administration. ietaeeene hoped wil be very long ere the Aus- 
trian states dream.of throwing off their allegiance to one of the oldest 
and gg wt Pameeeis aera vvene 3 wwbich they be a for them the 
power, ppinees ity, whi ve so long enj ; and 
ene which ices a . kin 3 ‘i whe gen a 
teen to y, besides six kings to Spain, to have once 
stood first, on the list of European sovereignties. 

- That the Imperial power in Austria is in danger, from the ever-stirring 
spirit of democracy, and that this danger is increased by the diversity of 
its governments and people, there is no doubt. Democracy is the great 
moving power among mankind, It is one of the most active elements 
which work out the of the moral world, and general government 
of Providence. Aristocracy is, on the other hand, the controlling and 
regulating power. As democracy and the lust of conquest is the moving, 
so aristocracy and attachment to property are the steadying powers of 
nature. Nor is Austria wanting in this power, or deficient in this great 
element of national stability. 

Alison, in his “ History of Europe,’ makes a very ingenious remark, 
that the reasonings of the learned, the declamations of the ardent, the 
visions of the philanthropic, have generally been rather directed against 
the oppression of sovereigns, or nobles, than the madness of the people. 
This, he justly remarks, affords the most decisive demonstration, that the 
evils flowing from the latter are much greater, and more acute than those 
which have originated with the former ; for it proves that the former have 
been so tolerable as to have long existed, therefore have been long 
complained of ; whereas, those springing from the latter have been into- 
lerable, and speedily led to their own abolition. 

Nothing could * more applicable than this remark to the wise and 
moderate government of Prince Metternich. It is impossible to under- 
stand or to appreciate the principle on which it was founded without 
entering into details concerning the incongruous political conditions of 
the different kingdoms of which the Austrian Empire was made up of, 
which would carry us far beyond any moderate limits. The Austrian 
Sage contains a greater variety of populations than any other country 
in Europe... Germans, Slavonians, Wallachians, Hungarians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Croatians, Italians, and other tribes, form a medley popula- 
tion—all differing in their manners, languages religion, and customs— 
mutually strangers to each other, and having opposite views, interests, 
and constitutions, The Hungarians, Slavonians, Croatians, and Tran- 
sylvanians, are as different from the Austrians, and these, in their turn, 
from the Bohemians, as the British are from the French and Spaniards. 
It is this variety of population, this diversity: of language and manners, 
this collision of interests and opinions, that so long prevented the Aus- 
trian cy a from exerting her whole collected strength, and becoming 
a match for the power of ee Hungary which, with Transylvania, 
contains as large a population as the Prussian monarchy, did not, for 
example, at the downfall of Vienna, supply Austria with more than 
100,000 men, when Prussia had a well-appointed army of 230,000 
infantry, and 34,000 cavalry. The reason of this lay in the circumstance 
of the Hungarian government being a powerful feudal aristocracy, who 
deem every measure which the Imperial Government takes against them, 
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without the consent of the states, ‘an infri t of the constitution. 
The H ian nobility were like their in France, until 1785, 
exempted-frem all taxes, and they claimed this exemption as an renee 
right, and an inviolable privilege. | But, in 1785, were subj | 
to a land-tax in common with the other subjects of the Austrian Empire; 
and as no levies could be made without their consent, nor supplies granted, 
this circumstance operated much against the house of Austria in its 


— against France. 
he States of Hungary are composed of prelates, the higher nobility, 
the lesser nobility, and the deputies of the en The nobility possessed 
formerly thesole title to holding land and to public appointments, but this 
is now disputed by the free towns, which can fio what an individual who is 
not of the nobility cannot do—that is sue or bring an action against a 
nobleman, and can possess or uphold a citizen in the possession of land with- 
out a title to nobility. ‘The emperor, who must swear to the constitution in 
presence of the people in the open air, when he receives from the hands 
of the primate the crown of St. Stephen, is the constitutional president 
of the Diet, but. he generally delegates the representation to one of the 
archdukes, who is called Prince Palatine. moras. the actual Palatine 
—the Archduke Stephen forfeited for a time much of his popularity by 
attempting so grave a coup d'etat as the dissolution of the Diet, there are 
still hopes that the people who so bravely upheld Maria Theresa on the 
throne of her ancestors, will not prefer a feudal tyranny or democratic 
anarchy, to a wise and tempered monarchical constitution. 

The Bohemians who are of Slavonic origin, are, it is well known, more 
partial to the Hungarians than to the Austrians or Germans. The power 
of the sovereign has been hitherto much greater in Bohemia than in 
Hungary, for it comprised the legislative as well as the executive depart- 
ment. Bohemia is the most flourishing ‘of all the Austrian provinces, 
whether we look to education or to the labours of productive industry. 
It is also essentially the country of Protestantism. Prague was the city 
of Jerome and of John Huss. The Bohemians demand with the rest of 
the Austrian German States, reforms in the system of administration, 
national rights, freedom of the press, an increase of provincial liberties, 
and above all, the expulsion of a horde of public functionaries who are the 
bane and the curse of the Austrian Empire ; but there is every reason to 
believe and to hope that the efficacy of regular habits, and of a compact, 
educated, and thinking population, will preserve Bohemia from the evils 
of democracy or from a dismemberment from that paternal government 
which is at the present moment almost solely upheld in the seat of its 
power by the affections of the people. 

Austria, Silesia, Moravia, and Transylvania are nearly similarly cir- 
cumstanced as Bohemia, only that the latter is far behind hand in point 
of civilisation, the chief commerce being still in the hands of Greeks 
and Armenians. In Galicia, or Austrian Poland, the common people are 
in consequence of their ancient political bondage, ignorant, idle, dirty, and 

oppressed in the highest degree. The lower nobility are scarcely to. be 
distinguished from the peasants; and the higher nobility, when refined 
and educated, partake more of the French character than of the solidity 
of the Germans. There is not much room here for the working of 
constitutional reform ; Galicia wants as yet many of the most material 




















elements of civilisation before it ean think of self-government. It is 
needless to enter into the-condition of the other Austrian States.. At the 
ti ] 7 ht and. oa . I hil tie are the f 


thrown himself into the of contest with the Emperor of. Germany. 
In Austria Proper, fg Lorena eee pot 
may yet be done. Austria demands is more political free- 
nipeiidensins aieaudnagiaemanst nap oatnedegeaieg 
tions. It is true that a ie government i granting 
these as opening the floodgates of democracy. ge nee ert ama 
case. Early concessions may most effectually ward. off anarchy. The 
pe EET ae GHC NR ined to wait until a system of government 
could be devised which might conciliate their common interests and their 
separate institutions, may, if long resisted, enforce their demands at all 
hazards to the empire. 

That Prince Metternich has already relied too long on the torpor of the 
capital—that the imperial government has been too long rocked by the 
comfortable assurance, that all popular movements only came to expire 
at the gates of Vienna, recent events have now fully shown. It only 
remains then by early concessions to win the popular confidence and to 
command the popular affections. Sometime back an author before 
quoted—Alison—said, “‘ No community need be afraid of going far astray 
which treads in the footsteps of Rome and England.” And the same 
author, who believes that all efforts at social amelioration will be ultimately 
shattered by that principle of human corruption which always comes in to 
blast the best hopes of the friend of humanity, still takes a just pride in 
that superior love of moderation and order which so inently distin- 
guishes this country, and which not having failed at this crisis, ought surely 
now by that history which is “ philosophy teaching by examples’ attest to 
im volitioel fab states ~~ a constitutional. monarehy be. the er “4 

iti ries; and the one which, by opening to e an 
constitutional modes of redress, is adiinaile to the excesses 
of democratic turbulence and anarchy. 

Of the few great ministers whose functions have been extended to 
almost the utmost limits of absolute power, and at the same time have 
been protracted beyond the ordinary duration of human life—who have 
lived in the long and secure administration of one of the greatest empires 
ofthe earth, and who retained that high and responsible position amidst 
events of infinite itude and variety—none are so remarkable nor 
more illustrious, than Prince Metternich. 
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own hands the not very task which. he had undertaken, it is 
certain that he ever entertained.a strong dislike and hatred to the repre- 
sentative of the French i 

Tt was not, however, till the fortunes of Napoleon were on the decline, 
that Metternich ventured to show these feelings. When the flower of 


the French army had perished in Russia, when Alexander was resolved ' 


upon reprisals, when the King” of Prussia had been roused to resistance; 
ied wach ingulr ingretinede sthiomastier-theoalinaiach 
ith si ingratitude inst his m n alone was 
Prince rime leteerened rc OR the head of the Austrian 
force, but in command of the whole imperial army. We had occasion 
only lately, in a notice of Mr. Tourgeneff’s: interesting memoirs in the 
New Monthly Magazine, to detail, at length, how the: impetuosity of 
Alexander had always to take a lead of the prudential. tacties’ of the: 
Austrian general, and how little the policy of Metternich did really 
seeond that of the Stems and Hardenbergs of the day. The battle of 
Leipsic, however, by establishing the freedom of Germany, won for the 
diplomatist the dignity of prince of the empire. 
Prince Metternich took a prominent a active part in the conferences 
and negotiations which ‘and accompanied the invasion of France 
by the Allied Armies. He signed the treaty of Paris, by which Germany 
was made a league of independent states, and he proceeded thence to 
England, upon which occasion the University of Oxford conferred on 
him an honorary degree. Prince Metternich, who was then in his forty- 
second year, was chosen, upon the opening of the Congress of Vienna, 
— over its deliberations ; and. this: species of presidency in the 
diplomatic affairs of Europe is gen admitted to have been conceded. 
to the illustrious: diplomatist, as out of deference to his 


abilities, as out of consideration for his being the: representative of: the 


imperial court. With no principle was: Prince Metternich more tho- 


roughly imbued, than with the disastrous effects of democratic influences: 


on society. In this, he was seconded by his able colleague, Gentz. The 
consequence was, that the promises of constitutional: liberty and of na- 

Gheains: Hikedeniiang; snd:ai few others) seasiwedl 
ongress‘of Vienna. The:national opinion ona: 
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free constitution, as expressed -by the most eminent jurists and philoso- 
phers of Germany, demanded nothing more than what has long existed 
in this country—representative assemblies invested with true legislative 
pon icial institution of jury trial, and the freedom of the press. 

the act of the German seotiecieds concluded at the Congress of 
Vienna, it was-enacted that, “in all states. of the confederacy, a,repre- 
sentative constitution is to take place.” But. the moment of danger past, 
the rulers forgot their promises, or at least took care never to fulfil them. 
In the natural horror of democratic excesses, Austria, especially, has 
hitherto always avoided allowing the slightest admixture of popular 
rights with a purely aristocratic and imperial form of government. 

With such a diversity of forms of government, as Prince Metternich was 
called upon to mould to the desired form. the task was one of a most for- 
midable character. Still he proceeded in his legislative labours with such 
steady and vigorous e that he not only overcame all obstacles, but 
for a long time he obtained for the system of the Austrian cabinet an in- 
ae use supremacy over the councils of Europe. 

e struggle for the independence of Greece, and the intervention of 
the Christian powers in favour of that. oppressed nation, for the first 
time placed the policy of Prince Metternich at variance with that of the 
western states of Europe. It was probably owing: to this circumstance 
that Austria did not exhibit more national or imperial energy when 
Russia was allowed, at the conclusion of the war with Turkey, to esta- 
blish its aseendency in Moldavia and Wallachia, and to obtain possession 
of the chief navi 
Adrianople, of which Austria never ceases every day to feel the deep 
grievance and annoyance. 

The French Revolution of 1830 restored the three courts of eastern 
Europe to their original common intimacy and interests. But Louis 
Philippe soon made known to the Austrian minister that, while constitu- 
tional rights should be respected in Frauce, all necessary measures would 
be adopted to keep down democratic tendencies ;. and Prince Metter- 
nich felt once more at ease. He was enabled in conjunction with Prussia 
to crush every symptom of popular excitement in Germany ; he occupied 
Northern Italy with troops, Austrian Poland was oppressed more than 
ever, and he expended vast sums in enabling Don Carlos to carry on 2 
contest in Spain in the name of legiti . 

But in the meantime, the progress of a material civilisation had been 
doing more, probably, than any thing else, to undermine the old order 
of things. The opening of the Desale to the Anglo-Hungarian steam- 
boats, the connexion of Trieste with Vienna, and.of the capital with 
Prague and Northern Germany, by railroads, have had a great influence 
on the social conditions of the empire. The vast natural resources and 
the industry of the people, have marched on in advance of an inert 
government. The strength and unity which Prince Metternich had 
given to the motley and heterogeneous states, has been gradually under- 
mined. But, above all, the movement taken by Prussia, to give a more 
liberal character to German institutions, and the accession of Pius IX. to 
the papal throne, have largely contributed to hasten the downfall of the 
Metternich policy. The example of the Revolution of France, completed 
the overthrow of the illustrious statesman—the last almost of his class 
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and order—sprung from a family which preserved the strict traditions of 
the German aris , trained in the ideas which have 
most effective against the encroachments ocracy, and by 


: e progrer of liberal opinions in Aue, wil t has been stated, 
insure 7 i i i 


self to obtain from the confederate sovereigns all the great conditions of 
national unity. Germany, it is said, is to become a federal and not a 
leagued state. Her affairs are to be governed by the deliberations of a 
senate, chosen in part from the constitutional bodies which will exist in 
all the separate states of Germany. ‘A supreme court of judicature is to 
be attached to this’ national power. All restrictions are to be removed 
from: the communications of intelligence, of trade, and of locomotion, 
amongst the whole German people.’ “The press throughout Germany is 
to be free. One universal’ Zollverein is to extend its laws from the 
shores of the Baltic to those’ of the Adriatic; an uniform system of 
ore weights, ten &¢., is to be established, and a common flag 
is'to be adopted for the nation, by sea and by land. 

But while Prussia thus marches in front of the popular movement, the 
Emperor Ferdinand has been no less received in the densely-crowded 
streets of Vienna with deafening shouts and acclamations. The people 
took the horses from the carriage of the Archduke Stephen, on 
return from Hungary, and drew it themselves into the palace. Even at 
ee the tieiily Goubieniogs of the emperor are said to have produced 
the happiest effect.’ 

It will remain to be seen, then, which of the rival claims, of the house 
of Hapsburg, and that of Brandenburg, will be most readily entertained 
at the general congress of sovereigns to be held at Dresden. The right 
of seniority and of precedence undoubtedly lies with Ferdinand ; the 
liberal tendencies of Frederick William IV., have, however, as well as his 

épular concessions at a moment of great emergency, placed him at the 
head of a purely national movement; and, perhaps, when we consider 
the superior education and civilisation united to, or rather resulting from, 
the Protestant tendencies of Northern Germany, we must be p 
to yield to the course of events which will re-establish the ancient Ger- 
manic sovereignty under the representative of the electors of Branden- 
burg, and the successor of the Teutonic knights, to the long-time 
stationary sway of the descendants of the great Rudolph. 
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THE FRENCH MODEL REPUBLIC. 


Si je crois:xien de ce qu'on 
Je veux, mes enfants, que le ‘m’emporte.— 
BERANGER. 
" Porsumme-in another form the subject which, by its extraordinary im-. 
portance, has induced us to depart from our general rule of not touching 
upon political matters, we in these to address ourselves 
to the task of examining the progress which French Republic has 
already made, and what the measures are which have been taken by 
those at the head of affairs to insure its stability. 
One fear alone assails us in making this atterapt,.and that is, lest the 

Utopian dream which was proclaimed at the Hétel.de Ville on the 24th 
ebruary, shall have utterly dissolved before these pages issue from 


the an consummation by no means improbable. 

first step taken by Se’ Penvisheead Government, after having in- 
stalled itself, was to make the declaration of “ SMI Equality, and 
Fraternity,’ which was henceforth to be the principle of the new régime. 
No words can be found more attractive to the multitude than these 
three, but, unfortunately, they run the risk of being misinterpreted : 
“Li »” as itis construed by the mob, ing a zelease from all 
lawful control ; “‘ Equality,” a reduction of _ ov same level ; and 

“‘ Fraternity,” an unscrupulous iation © property of others. 
The more moderate members of the Provisional Germans adopting 
the pure idealism of Lamartine, did not hold with this aeceptation of the 
terms ; they believed, we are persuaded, in the possibility of practically 
enforcing their amiable theory ; but we are by no means so sure that the 
section influenced by Ledru Rollin entertained corresponding notions ; 
communism was the motive which stirred them to action ; that word em- 
braced the other three in the view of those who had all to gain, and no- 
thing to lose, by the establishment of a new order of things. The latter 
did not direetly ~ ages Jack Cade, that “all the realm should be in 
common;” but if the dial spoke not, it still-made shrewd signs, and 
pointed full in the direction to which events appear to be rapidly tending. 
However, the declaration was made, so flattering to the feelings of a 
nation whose ruling principle is vanity, simple and compound ; and the 
tricoloured motto was blazoned far wide ; it headed every decree, was 
plastered against every wall, was dinned into every man’sears, and the people, 
in parrot-tones, mrp Mec the ery. The next step was to offer an expla- 
nation of the intentions of the Provisional Government in their laudable 
resolve to restore the golden age ; a determination, by-the-by, that seems 
in a fair way of accomplishment without the aid of the precious metal 
which has given its name to that fabulous epoch. It was, therefore, 
ees ate t every man should, at once, enter into the enjoyment of 
is full political rights, a condition to which we, as Englishmen, should be 
the last to object, were it not that our friends over the water put rather 
too large a construction on their newl privilege. It was made, 
like the magician’s tent in the “ Arabian Nights,” of the most expansive 
materials; it could be adapted to cover one man, or contain a whole 
nation. Thirty millions of people were each promised every thing that a 
Frenchman’s heart can desire. The exercise of their “political rights,” 
gave them leave to meet wherever they pleased, say whatever they pleased, 
and, as a necessary corollary, do whatever they pleased; like Shylock, 
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they would readily “ better the i ae Bon-homme was 
not only to be an elector, but be: himself of elected ; “ his 
mouth was to be the parliament” of and, better still, he was to be 
paid for his legislative services. That no higher qualification than that 
of belonging to the soil ‘was n to enter into the national conven- 


tion, was ‘afterwards declared by ‘Carnot, the Minister of Public 


Jnstraction, who'in‘a eivcalar sleoat es delehneted esthat of M.Ledru | 


Rollin’s, to which we shall by-and-by/advert, made this announcement :— 
“The great error against which the inhabitants of our agricultural dis- 
‘tricts miust bé guarded is this—that, in order to be a representative, i és 
necessary either to enjoy the advantages of education or the gifts of for- 
tune. As far as education is concerned, it is clear that an honest peasant, 
possessed of good sense and experience, will represent the interests of his 


remuneration (indemnité) which will be assi to all the members of 
the Assembly, will suffice for the maintenance of the very poorest.” 
He was, moreover, to have as much work assigned to him as he chose to 
do—(no matter how it'was to be found )—when not, of course, occupied by 
the cares of legislation. He was toshare his master’s,—no, his brother's 
fits, without contributing to his capital—send as many brats to the 
Poundling as Rousseau did, go to school or stay away if he liked it, 
attend church or synagogue as the humour took him, make war with all 
the world whenever he felt pugnacious, become. peaceable when he was 
sick of fighting, and take the e human race under his protection. 

This is only a mild exposition of the views of the regenerated French 
republican. It never struck him that they were impossible. He by no 
means shared the opinions of a clever and profound writer who has 
recently said : 

“ Communisme, socialisme, partage des terres et des richesses, organi- 
sation du travail! autant de réves imapplicables, réglemens impossibles 
tant qu’on ‘ne pourra régler les naissances et les passions de la société 
humaine! Mais il y a des esprits qui se laissent séduire par la seule 
forme d’une pensée, quelqu’absurde quelle soit, et qui croient que cer- 
tains enchainemens de phrases présagent un enchainement sem dans 
les faits. Ce sont eux qui disent: Le monde a enregistré Pégalité devant 
Dieu au commencement de l’ére chrétienne, Pégalité devant la loi & la fin 
du xviii. siécle ; il ne lui manque plus que de réaliser l’egalité sociale.” 

_ Nor were the authorities slow to decree these impossibilities. Decree 
followed decree like flashes of summer lightning ; well, if they prove as 
innocuous ! 

First came the announcement that all objects pledged at the Mont de 
Piété, to the value of ten francs, should be restored to those who had 
pawned them ; then, that the proceeds of the late Civil List, amount- 
ing to a million francs, were to be distributed amongst the workmen of 
France. One of their number appears, like the Apostle, to have asked 
himself “ What is this among so many?” or, to have been endowed with 
a feeling of compassion for exiled royalty, somewhat rare in these stirring 
- times. leery story is thus told :-— the subject of th 

“A knot of journeymen joiners were conversing on the subj e 
above dedation, shies the news reached them that Louis Philippe and his 
family had reached England in a state of complete destitution. On 


~ hearing it, one of the men present said, 
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“¢ Sacristi ! that is very hard upon them. I tell you what should be 
done. Avmillion distributed amongst us would be but a few francs a-piece, 
let it be sent to the ex-king. The alms of the poor do honour to mis- 


fortune.’ 
Se non é vero 2 ben trovato!” 

The conversion of the royal palace of the Tuileries into an asylum for 
invalided workmen, followed next, but a little difficulty lay in the way 
here. There were already “ men in possession,” and they ably illus- 
trated the truth of the 2 th which ascribes so much virtue to pos- 
session. What kind of people they were who asserted tenant-right, on 
this occasion, has been variously described—some have affirmed that 
they were escaped convicts, others, that they were unemployed workmen 
waiting for the promised wages, and others again (and this is by no 
means improbable), that the majority were medical students. But what- 
ever name was given to them, that which they gave themselves was the 
most appropriate. They declared themselves inamovibles, and sturdily 
refused to evacuate. 

“They were,” they said, “the real captors of the palace, and had a 
right to remain.” And to this newly-discovered “ right” they held fast, 
refusing for a long time all terms of accommodation, or demanding la 
sums of money as the price of their submission. But even the founders 
of the new Utopia closed their ears to these demands, and, bon gré, mal 
gré, this free and easy band of brothers was at length dislodged, march- 
ing off, however, with all the honours of war; that is to say, with as 
many changes of raiment on their persons as they could contrive to cram 
themselves into. By a subsequent decree we find that the head-quarters 
of the National Guards have been transferred to the palace, occupying 
the Pavillon Marsan, where the former heir to the throne, the Comte de 
Paris, resided. 

Money having been granted and lodging—to a certain extent— 
permitted, an allowance of food was ordered. The bakers of Paris were 
desired to place at the disposal of the chiefs of posts of the National Guard 
one-fifth of their make of bread, to be paid for, however, by checks 
drawn onthe Hdtel de Ville. How long this lasted we are unable to say, 
but, to judge by what took place during the third week of the Republic, 
we should imagine not long, when the Bank of France, having suspended 
cash payments, a check drawn on the Town-hall would probably be about as 
valuable as that commercial document familiarly known as a draft upon 
Aldgate pump! But while the body was thus taken care of, mental gra- 
tification was not forgotten, and a decree appeared, announcing that the 
annual exhibition of works of art at the Louvre would take place as usual 
on the 15th of March. As usual, did we say? We made a mistake. 
There was a departure from the system of preceding years, made in a 
spirit truly republican. It was impossible that the principle of “equality” 
could be carried much farther, for it was added that no pictures would 
be rejected. A jury was named by “election” to receive the pictures, but 
as nothing could be refused, their critical amy were not subjected to 
any extraordinary test. The result of such an exhibition answered the 

robable intention of the projectors, for it could not fail to excite. the 
mirth of “the unemployed,” oh flocked to the galleries of the Louvre, 
and when people are merry disaffection can hardly be rife. While on the 
subject of the Fine Arts, we may as well observe that the cultivation of 
other branches besides painting were not idle. | Deputations in the inte- 
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rests of the “ singing” and “ declamatory classes” waited on M. Crémieux 
to apply for extended powers, which, of course, he very courteously pro- 
mised, though, in doing so, we fear, he ventured too far, for no art can 
improve a Frenchman’s voice, nor can any thing be added to his capa- 
bilities for declamation. 

These appliances, however, were partial, and were quickly succeeded 


by more extensive ones. It was established as a fundamental se; if 
tha 


t every citizen was de jure, a national guard, and that he might be- 
come so, de facto, a decree appeared, informing him that he would 
receive on enrolment a franc and a half for daily pay. It has been cal- 
culated that the whole force of the national rea throughout France, 
stationary and moveable, might consist of about 2,000,000 of men, and 
the payment of these gentlemen at the above rate would form rather a 
lively item in the budget, amounting, in round numbers, to 140,000/. a 
day, or upwards of 51,000,000/. sterling perannum. How this was to be 
paid, the government of the model republic did not pause to consider ; it 
was necessary, at any rate, to make the promise, that the seers 
might be kept in good humour. The scale of remuneration for the 
deputies sent to the national convention was not likely to prove of so 
ruinous a character, for although the number of members was increased 
to 900—(a pleasant little debating society, and likely to be very harmo- 
nious)—the pay was only twenty-five francs a day, or somewhere about 
160,000/. a year. No great stress either need be laid on the sums 
allotted to some thousands of the unemployed, who were at once set to 
work, a part to repair the devastations caused by the barricades, and a 
part to change the t of the Jardin du Luxembourg, less, of course, 
with the object of making it more ornamental, than of giving occupation 
to the labourers. 

But while money was thus freely lavished on one hand, a show of eco- 
nomy was made on the other, and a pompous intimation was made that 
in future the salaries of all employés, ministers of state, diplomatists, 
and others, would be cut down to the lowest possible sum. It may be 
observed, en passant, that as this measure was intended to apply to men 
who had never been in the receipt of any salary whatever, the sacrifice 
was not particularly great. Besides, there are expedients which form 
very good substitutes for high salaries, as was shown on the occasion of. 
the dispute between M. Garnier Pagés and M. Ledru Rollin, when the 
former threatened to show to the people a bon for 300,000 francs, which 
the latter had drawn on the treasury, for what purpose is best known to 
M.-Ledru Rollin himself. Some very ostensible displays of disinterest- 
edness were made with respect to these reduced salaries, the most notable, 
perhaps, being by M. Cottu, who has undertaken the embassy to the 
Court of St. James’s, for “the small charge” of 400/.a year! We 
apprehend he entertains the idea of rivalling his celebrated countryman, 
who discovered the art of living cheap in London by dining on that pe- 
culiar kind of bowzlli, popularly known as cat’s-meat ! 

In making the reduction described, it must, however, be borne in mind 
that the economy of the Provisional Government was purely prospective. 
The present moment demanded a vast expenditure, and money, or 
money’s worth, was seized upon wherever it could be found. The crown 
jewels and the royal plate went first, and as fast as the latter could be 
melted down it was coined into five-franc pieces, bearing on them the 
effigy of Hercules—and his ctus—the emblem of the Model Republic, 
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But this offered only.a poor supply for the necessities of the state, and 
scarcely was the a fortnight old, when a decree appeared which, 
while it held out “the guarantee of national royalty,” (a very unmar- 
ketable commodity) as security for the depositors in the Savings Banks, 
virtually confiscated nine-tenths of those savings. It is true the interest 
on deposits was raised to five per cent., but a twentieth part of a poor 
man’s capital is but a substitute for the whole when he stands in need 
of all he can scrape together. Severely as this measure pressed upon 
mative depositors, its effect was tenfold on hundreds of our unfortunate 
chiefly of the class of domestics who, under the influence of 
that Teareal feeling which characterises the Model ublic, were 
driven forth from their city by the generous Parisians, iless and un- 
rotected. 
. Money was thus acquired by the government ‘‘quodcunque modo;” 
but there is something nearly as useful as money in conducting the finan- 
cial affairs of a country, oe that is credit. But credit became as scarce 
as coin—some of the leading banks in Paris failed, and then came a panic: 
the public thronged to the Bank of France to exchange their securities 
for hard cash ; the run was tremendous, the people formed into a queue, 
as at the doors of a theatre (the drama at which they assisted may yet 
prove a terrible tragedy before the last act is performed), and on the 
evening of the 14th of March—nineteen days after the proclamation of 
the Republic—after paying away 110 millions in Paris alone,—the Bank 
of France suspended cash payments ! 

In that position we leave it, while we briefly address ourselves to other 
matters—briefly on account of our want of space, not for want of mate- 
rials. “ Each minute teems with new ones !’ 

As, according to the declaration of the Provisional Government, the re- 
volution was not only made by the working classes, but for them, the 
latter did not suffer the grass to grow under their feet before they deputed 
a body of two thousand to demand the reduction of the period of labour 
from twelve to ten hours a-day, with other concessions, which of course 
were immediately promised by Messrs. Armand Marrast, Louis Blanc, 
Albert (himself a workman), and the other communist members of the 
“‘ Commission pour les Travailleurs.”” No matter how greatly this domina- 
tion of labour impeded the operations of the capitalists who employed the 
workmen, the measure must be adopted, for the “ sovereign people” willed 
it. They even showed a desire for more when they found se promptly 
the first demand was acceded to, and thousands of workmen formed 
themselves into associations, and marched in procession through the prin- 
i thoroughfares of Paris, their mot de railliément being “ nine hours’ 

ur.” At this rate they may speedily come down to the condition of 
the Utopian workmen, described by Sir Thomas More, who says, “ They 
do not wear themselves out with perpetual toil from morning to night, as 
if they were beasts of burden ; but, dividing day and night into equal 
parts, appoint six of these for work, their 2 ie urs, besides those for 
eating and sleeping, are left to every man’s discretion.” What the dis- 
cretion of the Parisian workmen would be, with these terms granted, is 
problem not very difficult to solve. 

It must be observed that a distinction was made between Paris and the 
provinces ; the campagnards gained only one hour in twelve, where the 
metropolitan labourers gained two; but then the reason is obvious, the 
one was only half as dangerous as the other. What shall we say of the 
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concessions which have been demanded by the multitudinous callings in 
Paris? How the omnibus drivers led the way, taking the initiative, or 
whip-hand, as it were, and demanding increased pay for their skilful 
pour aged ; atl ma the lutétiennes, and the beens 
trundled off to e to require that they should be 

atid, thei ‘s to say, ame 
amount of fare, and swear as much as they pleased ; how the journeymen 
tailors, in bodies of five thousand, claimed full license to cut their 
customers’ coats according to their own cloth ; how the poulterers had a 
pluek at the previous state of things; how the ladies of the halles, who 
trade in not the freshest fish,—the gentlemen outside the barriers, who 
adulterate bad wine,—all the members, in short, of the list of professions 
which begins with “tinker” and ends with “thief,” waited the Pro- 
visional Government to demand some special remission, which was in 
every instance unhesitatingly promised ! 

Amongst the “ adhesions’ which have continued to fall in, there is one 
that deserves especial mention, on account of the importance that must 
necessarily attach to the demonstration. This is the adhesion of the 
Savoyards,—not the nation so called, but the shoe-blacks, chimney-sweeps, 
water-carriers, and errand-boys of Paris, the majority of whom are, how- 
ever, Auvergnats and not from Savoy. This body felt how incumbent it 
was on them to manifest their political sentiments, and, accordingly, on 
Sunday, the 20th ult., they paraded along the Boulevards with flags, 
banners, scarfs, and other attractive insignia, and made for the Hotel de 
Ville. En route, they bethought them that they were in want of a 
leader, and therefore called out the Sardinian embassy, with the polite 
request that the ambassador would come out and head the deputation ; 
but he, not being emulous of the fame of Tigellius, declined to marshal. 
the “balatrones,” who thereupon departed, had an interview with the 
government, and consoled themselves for their disappointment with the 
honeyed phrases of M. de Lamartine. This newly-awakened importance 
of classes has been amusingly illustrated in the recent case of the hatter of 
Toulouse, who addressed the following letter to one of the papers :— 

‘‘ Citizen editor,—Malevolence has attributed to me language which I 
have not used. It is false that I have demanded eight hundred heads. 
There exists no branch of trade or manufactures which has more need of 
heads than mine. “ Cazauas, Hatter.” 

In spite of his self-importance, M. Cazalas takes a sensible view of his 
position. We trust he may inoculate others with his opinion ! 

But a graver matter demands our consideration,—the step taken by the 
Minister of the Interior for the political regeneration of France. Apart 
from the rest of his colleagues, M. Ledru Rollin occupied himself in 
preparing that famous cireular which fell like a thunderbolt both on town 
and country; that. manifesto in which he declared to the government 
commissaries, his Seides, that their powers were unlimited, that they 
were to take orders only from their own consciences (!), to remove, as it 
pleased them, every man in authority, whether civil or military, to make 
and unmake, according to their will, all that they deemed worthy of 
erecting or pulling down, to assume a despotic power, in short, which has 
nothing for its parallel but the instructions given to those who, in 1793, 
flooded the cities of France with blood, and choked up her rivers with the 
dead. And this most precious document was “ consecrated” by M. Ledru 
Rollin, asa testimony to “the glories of the French Revolution !” 
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Heated as were men’s minds and adhesive as all classes had proved to the 
republican form of government, there was something too violent in the 
circular for all but the clubs, on whose shoulders it was evidently the wish 
of M. Ledru Rollin to be borne aloft to the dictatorship. The press, 
hitherto laudatory or acquiescent, once more raised its voice; the classe 
bourgeoise, whom the circular was intended chiefly to intimidate, were 
roused, and availing themselves of a decree affecting the internal construc- 
tion of the National Guard, made an open demonstration; and the 
members of the Provisional Government not only repudiated the senti- 
ments of the Minister of the Interior, (and, ad interim enacted a scene of 
violence amongst themselves which promises well for their permanent 
union), but neutralised their effect by counter decrees which have, for 
the present, authority. 

ow long this cc resting on the moderés, will last affords mat- 
ter for serious conjecture. The pacific demonstration of the National 

Guards was snatiiitly met by the simultaneous assemblage of 200,000 
workmen—and others—around the Hdtel de Ville on the morning of the 
17th of March, the significance of which left no one in doubt. Their 
presence obtained a saw postponing the elections for the National 
Guard until the 5th of April; and there is good reason for believing that 
the election for the National Convention will yet, through the same 
influence, be delayed, in order that time may be | pce for M. Ledru Rollin 
to organise his forces, and secure a majority of Communists in the re- 
presentation. A curious fact relative to this popular demonstration has 
since transpired. It has been ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the whole 
affair was got up by the Provisional Government itself, and cost five 
hundred Benctna francs! Each operative received two francs, and 
every officer five. Somehow, the principle of equality seems to have been 
lost sight of here. 

We have already observed that every thing since the Republic was pro- 
claimed was attempted for the people, or, to speak more “by the card,” for 
the working classes. On the 19th ult. M. Causidiére, the Prefect of Police, 
threw a sop to Cerberus in the shape of an intimation to “foreign work- 
men,” that none such would be allowed toenter France. M. Causidiére’s 
decree was couched in such generous language that we cannot refrain 
from re-producing it textually ; the spirit of the document will, more- 
over, be better appreciated by preserving it entire. It runs thus :— 

“The Prefect of Police having been informed that a great number of foreign 
workmen are quitting other countries, with the view of repairing to Paris, 
hoping to procure employment at a fixed rate in the workshops opened by the 
Provisional Government, believes it to be his duty to inform them that they 
cannot participate in the labour and wages which the Provisional Government has 
assigned lo native workmen. He, therefore, informs them that if, notwithstand- 
ing this caution, they determine to come to that city, they will be liable to be 
turned out forcibly from the French territory by measures warranted under the 
circumstances. The Prefect will therefore make arrangements for expelling from 
France all who may be burdensome to the communes and cause inquietude to 
the people.” 

There can be little doubt who this was directed against. As the Times 
has justly observed :— 

_“ This is but the story of the outrages of Havre and Rouen upon the Eng- 
lish workmen, legalised and dignified by the authority of the Prefect of Police 
of the young French Republic. What a glimpse does not this afford us of the 
relation now subsisting between the government and the working population 
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of Paris,—the government finding w and labour for the workmen, and 
submitting to be the instruments of their blindest passions and most selfish 
prejudices.” 

However earnest the Provisional Government is in endeavouring to pro- 
cure labour for the working classes, it would appear as if the latter were 
not so exceedingly solicitous to obtain it, since it became necessary for M. 
Marie, the Minister of Public Works, to issue a decree on the 20th in 
which he sets forth, that notwithstanding the reduced scale of labour, the 
national workshops have been again abandoned. M. Marie adopted the 
most conciliating language to induce the workmen to return to the 
“ active and laborious life, which,”’ he said, ‘‘ was an honour to them, and 
the hope of the country.” But the workmen had discovered a plea- 
santer amusement than squaring blocks or sawing timber ; they would 
— rule the state than toil under the porter’s knot or the beichlayer's 
In our hasty enumeration of the blessings conferred on society by the 
Provisional Government, we omitted to notice the decree for the release 
of all persons confined for debt ; it has, for the benefit of the really indus- 
trious, been backed up by another, empowering the tribunals of commerce 
to suspend actions against debtors for three months, “ provided the debtor 
wishes it !” We should very much like to see the debtor who did noé 
wish to avail himself of this kind permission, even a sight of his portrait 
would be atreat. Meantime, the commissaries despatched into the 
provinces by M. Ledru Rollin, have been “ doing their spiriting” effectually, 
if not “‘ gently.” The gentleman sent to the departments of the Loiret, 
Loire et Cher, and Eure et Loire, has signalised his proceedings by some 


extraordinary measures. ‘The scene of his exploits was Blois, where, in | 


one day, he issued three most notable decrees. By the first he established 
a national discount bank at Blois, of which the capital was afterwards to 
be settled. By the second he empowered the bankers of Blois xot to pay 
the deposits which proprietors or capitalists might have intrusted to them 
before the 15th of March; but he (kindly) gave the depositors the right, 
if they chose to avail themselves of it, to require the payment of their 
deposits, on condition that they would immediately transfer the whole 
amount so restored to them to the National Discount Bank! The third 
decree suspended all prosecutions for the payment of debts till the 15th 
of May, and enjoined all huissiers and avoués to refuse their aid to those 
who might wish to enforce the rights which the laws once allowed to 
creditors. Regenerated France has assuredly become a country after 
Jeremy Diddler’s own heart ! 

Some of the commissaries have varied the application of the “ unlimited 
powers” granted to them by the Minister of the Interior. At Lyons, for 
instance, M. Emmanuel Arago, has received an order from his conscience to 
double the forty-five centimes on the franc to which the four direct contribu- 
tions had been raised by the Minister of Finance. He has even gone further, 
and decreed that no one shall leave the town carrying with him more 
than five hundred francs in cash, without satisfying the authorities as to 
its intended use. At Bordeaux, a M. Latrade, invested, as Commissary- 
general, with extraordinary powers, has been rejected by the people and 
obliged to evacuate the city—a symptom of re-action which is not without 
significance. 

The acts above specified are agreeable specimens of the precious kind 
of liberty which Frenchmen are destined to enjoy under the new régime. 
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They may, if plant a withered stump in the Champ de 
Mars, the vey bless it! and M. Ledra Roliin may. heal ie as’ 0 
glorious symbol of deliverance and liberty”—but the bitterness of its fruit 
=e rare po a 

But, amongst the leading organs of public opinion, condu 
master-spirits of the time, have none me: En, yates pig to 
denounce a system which, within the space of “one little month,” has 
given the lie to.the broadest and most emphatic declarations of the chiefs 
of the revolutionary government? 

Yes, the press Aas spoken, and by the voice of its noblest expositor, by 
that of the man who, if France can yet be redeemed from anarchy, appears 
destined to perform that glorious part! It is M. Emile de Girardin, who, 
in the midst of the storm that has whirled every thing along in its furious 
vortex, has made himself heard. His testimony is beyond suspicion, for 
no man’s political principles have been more openly avowed. It was with 
no feigned sincerity that he acccepted the new order of things, and offered 
his services to the Provisional Government, to strengthen it in every act 
that really tended to the publie good. 

But within how short a space have the hopes and expectations of all 
who think with M. de Girardin been disappomted! Let. us only look at 
one of the very earliest of the hundred and one decrees that have been 
issued, in which it was set forth that no system of taxation could be 
decided upon by the Provisional Government, who used these words : 
“‘ That it is the part of the delegates of the nation to judge supremely in 
this matter, that any other conduct on its part would imply the 
rashest . The suspension of the most important services 
would be risked by it, and it would be almost impossible to think of 
facing events of which France and Europe may be the witness. All 
taxes, without exception, will continue to be levied as heretofore.” 

A fortnight afterwards came the decree calling upon the people IMME- 
DIATELY to make contribution to the state amounting to forty-five 
hundredths on the total amount of the year’s direct taxes! 

That the Provisional Government wanted money there can be little 
doubt, when we find that its expenditure during its month of power has 
been, according to La Presse, four millions of francs a day! And the 
greater part of this enormous sum has been devoted to the purpose of 
establishing a system which is to prevail by violence alone. Well might 
M. Emile de Girardin denounce it, in language as truthful as it is 
eloquent ! 

In a forcible contrast which he has drawn between the two principles 
which he names “ La Dictature” and “ L’Arbitraire,” he says :— 


“In the name of that Fraternity, too long misunderstood, let the new 
Power accomplish the social revolution now begun, and our zealous hands will 
add a stone, however small, to the edifice of the future, to the monument of 
the people ; we shall never protest against it. But if Oppression and Ex- 
ception are wrought in the name of Liberty and Equality, protest we will. It 
is more than our right to do so,—it is our duty. The revolution was accom- 

lished in the name of a contested right,—the right of meeting. Throne and 

harter have been broken down and destroyed ; Rin and Ministers have been 
carried away. Abuses have remained! But they have changed their name. 
Yesterday they were called Corruption! To-day they are called Intimidation! 
Yesterday they were called Prefect! To-day they are called Commissary! 
Yesterday they draped themselves in the mantle of Royalty! To-day they 
envelop themselves in the mantle of the Republic! Abuses among us are, 
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then, like the hydra, from which we cannot strike off one head without 
another, more deformed, immediately arising. It is, then, impossible for us to 
protest against an excess without exceeding it; to avenge otherwise than by 
illegality, violated legality? No! no! Resistance will stop the abuse, if the 
cry which we utter be repeated from all parts—if it be repeated with such 
unanimity that all the members of the Provisional Government cannot close 
the ear against it.” 

Again, he says: 

“Those parties who believe that we are to be intimidated by menaces, are 
mistaken. They may destroy our printing presses, and thus deprive 500 per- 
sons employed at them of their daily eae | but we shall always find a sheet of 
paper on which to publish our ideas, and readers to peruse what we have 
written. They may put us to death by two modes—either by the hand of a 
coward, or by the blows of a multitude which has been led astray. But if the 
Republic and liberty must dishonour themselves by an act of murder, the sole 
honour we desire is to be their first victim. Glorious will be the first martyr 
who will sacrifice himself in order to give the example of resistance to terrorists! 
All Paris, except cowards and malefactors, should assist at his funeral ; and 
France should wear mourning for him. They may, therefore, kill us without 
our attempting to defend ourselves, but violence shall never force us to be 


silent, or to fly.” 

The man who has the boldness to speak thus,.is the: man best qualified 
to grapple with the dangers that surround the Republic. Like another 
Camiados calling upon Priam, we are tempted to exclaim :— 

Lay hold upon him, Paris ! hold him fast, 

He is thy crutch ; now, if thou lose thy stay, ' 
Thou on him leaning, and all France on thee, 
Fall all together ! 


Postscript, March 27.—At this, the latest hour at which the exigen- 


cies of going to press permit us to record our opinions, we have but a 
few auch to add. The intelligence received by to-day’s post falsifies in 
nothing the view we have taken of the acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Their consequences, in a financial point of view, are tending 
inevitably to national bankruptcy,—in a political one, to a reign of 
communism—synonymous with terror! e banks of Lyons, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, Lille, Marseilles, Havre, Toulouse, and Orleans, com- 
pelled to follow the example of the Bank of France, have suspended cash 
payments. Public credit is utterly annihilated, the manufactories are 
everywhere closed, commerce is at a stand, and the resources of the go- 
vernment are diminished, according to the last bank returns, published 
on the 22nd, to less than twenty millions of francs,—a sum considerably 
less than the expenditure of the previous week! On the other hand, the 
Provisional Government, so far from repudiating the doctrines laid down 
in the circular of M. Ledru Rollin, have resolved to accept them. Re- 
plying obliquely to an address issued by M. Thiers to the electors of the 
Bouches du Rhone, the National says :— 

“We must have new men, and as such we recommend particularly to the 
electors the operatives and the labourers...-...+.. The education of the college is not 


favourable, nor that of the workshop unfavourable for the eminent function of a 
deputy of the Nattonal Assembly........ .With honesty and intelligence, every 


citizen is equal to his work without reference to his former position and circum- 


stances.” 
What, let us ask, are the prospects of a nation whose highest delibe- 


rative assembly is to be composed of men not only uneducated, but 
recommended for election precisely because they are uneducated, men 
who are sent to avenge themselves for past neglect by legislation? 
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MR. BROOKE’S LATEST JOURNALS.* 


Arter the opening of the ports of China, the new field presented to 
commerce and civilisation in the opening of the Eastern Archipelago 
offers the best possible answer to politicians who, like Mr. Cobden, aver 
that the trade of this country is no way indebted to its navy. The 
operations of her majesty’s ship Jris in that great archipelago have done 
much towards making us better acquainted with the populous independent 
kingdoms of a fine island hitherto almost unknown—Celebes—where 
the rights of free citizens are acknowledged ; indeed, the only Moham- 
medan state known where the people have emancipated themselves from 
the fetters of despotism, and sdhoes rinces are most desirous of forming 
commercial relations with the English nation. But still the importance 
of the operations in Celebes, to which we may some day be led to devote 
a few pages, yield precedence, in point of importance, to the occupation 
of a lonely coal island, and the appointment by the natives to a local 

vernment, of a now well-known and patriotic aciibess ts Rajah 

rooke—a mere speck on the confines of the great island of Borneo ; yet 
who shall predict what may hereafter result from the gradual extension 
of the civilising influence now first planted on that little spot of earth? — 

In giving the journals of Mr. Brooke to the public, Captain Mundy 
goes back to the earliest movements of the Rajah in that country ; his 
voyage out in the Royalist ; his first interviews with Muda Hassim, and 
his gradual rise to power; events with which the readers of the New 
Monthly Magazine have been already familiarised by an analysis previ- 
ously given of the first journals of Mr. Brooke, of the expedition of her 
majesty’s ship Dido, and of the operations of the Jris, and of the other 
ships of Sir Thomas Cochrane’s squadron upon the same coasts. 

t will be remembered that the Jris was not employed in Borneo till 
after that fatal insurrection at the capital, Bruné, which had entailed the 
death of almost all of Mr. Brooke’s more powerful friends, and at a period 
subsequent to the operations of the Dido. When Capt. Mundy first visited 
Sarawak in 1846, the town already contained a population of 12,000 in- 
habitants, whilst before the supreme authority had been vested in Mr. 
Brooke, it only contained a few mud huts with about 1500 persons, and 
these either selitiven or armed retainers of the native princes! This was 
at the time that the squadron under Admiral Sir T. Cochrane was pre- 
paring to attack Bruné, the capital, and to revenge the massacre of 
thirteen of the Sultan’s relatives and as man chiefs, who fell vic- 
tims to their friendship to the English, and their honourable adher- 
ence to the treaties of commerce and friendly communication previously 
enacted. 

On the way the river Rejang was steamed up in the Phlegethon, 
passing the first day Siriki, the residence of the piratical chief Pating 





* Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes down to the Occupation of 
Labuan: from the Journals of James Brooke, Esq., Rajah of Sarawak and Gover- 
nor of Labuan. Together with a Narrative of the Operations of H. M.S. Iris 
By Captain Rodney Mundy, R.N. 
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Abdulraman, whose residence, like most Dyak mansions of great dimen- 
sions, was erected on piles about twenty feet from the ground, and these 
again stuck into a high mound. It is obvious that such a method of con 
struction must be adopted to meet inundations, or to obviate the attack- 
of insects or wild animals, The next day the steamer reached 
Kandwit, a remarkable town, built on piles, and situated 120 miles up 


the river. 


Shortly after noon oeepnate pointed out the neck of land round which, in 
a small bay, was situated the village of KanGwit; and above the trees we 
caught sight of numerous flags, and the matted roofs of houses. The admiral 
now ordered the steamer to be kept as close as possible to the overhanging 
palms ; and with our paddle-box just grazing their feathery branches, we shot 
rapidly round the point, and the surprise was complete; so complete, indeed, 
that groups of matrons and maidens who, surrounded by numerous children, 
were disporting their sable forms in the silvery stream, and enjoying, under the 
shade of the lofty palms, its refreshing waters, had scarcely time to screen 
themselves from the gaze of the bold intruders on their sylvan retreat. 

It would be difficult to describe the horror and consternation of these wild 
Dyak ladies as the anchor of the Phlegethon dropped from her bows into the 
centre of the little bay selected for their bathing-ground. The first impression 
seemed to have stupified both old and young, as they remained motionless with 
terror and astonishment. When conscious, however, of the terrible apparition 
before them, they set up a loud and simultaneous shriek, and, fleeing rapidly 
from the water, dragged children of all ages and sizes after them, and rushed 
up their lofty ladders for refuge: then we heard the tom-tom beat to arms, 
and in every direction the warriors were observed putting on their wooden and 
woollen armour, and seeking their spears and sumpitans. 

In ten minutes all seemed ready for the fight, though evidently more 
anxious to find the extraordinary stranger inclined for peace. Meanwhile, 
the steamer swinging gradually to the young flood, and so drawing her stern 
within a few yards of the landing-place, brought into view the whole of the 
under part of the floor of this immense building erected at the brink of the 
very stream ; for the piles on which it was supported were forty feet in height, 
and although at this short distance, had the savages chosen to attack us, mo 
of the spears and poisoned arrows might have reached our decks, it was evident 
that their own nest thus raised’ in the air, though containing 300 desperate 
men, was entirely at our mercy. 

Our guides or pilots had hailed them from the moment of our arrival, coun- 
selling them to desist from any aggressive act, telling them that the strangers 
were white men from the west, were friendly, and that the Great Sea Lord 
wished to receive a visit from the chief of the tribe, who might trust himself 
on board in safety ; but the fears of the people were too strong, and the chief 
not venturing to come forward, the admiral directed a white flag to be hoisted. 
After some little stir it was discovered that no flag of this colour was in the 
Indian code, and as no white bunting could be found on board, I had recourse 
to one of my linen sheets, which was quickly thriced up at the fore, and its 
effect seemed instantaneous. 

In a moment from the large verandah, and from every window, strips of 
white cloth were hung out, and amidst loud shouts of joy, the men rushed 
down the ladders, some bringing the flags with them, and others launching their 
canoes, pulled direct to the steamer without apprehension. 


The fame of Mr. Brooke had reached this remote spot, and the atrocities 
committed at Bruné, by the sultan, were also known; proving that a 
communication exists throughout the greater part of Borneo a 
The capture of the metropolis was a short affair. It was accomplished 
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by the Phlegethon and Spiteful, with the Royalist and the boats of the 
squadron in tow. 
At half-past nine, a.m., the signal was made to proceed, and away we went, 
telegraphing the soundings. t ten we suddenly lessened the water to nine 
feet; the so two cables’ length astern, drawing fourteen feet six inches ; 
however, ot out clear of the danger, and I sent my gig down to keep sound- 
ing close under the large steamer’s bow. At half-past ten, at a short. turning 
) of the river, which was here about half a mile wide, we got sight of four batte- 
: ries, two of which were directly a-head, in a raking position, erected with much 

judgment, on a rising ground, where the course of the river saddenly changed 
at a ae angle. The other two batteries were flanking ones on either bank, 
but did not appear manned. 

As we neared those a-head, the colours were hoisted (a chequered yellow 
and white flag), and the artillerymen, dressed in red, were observed standing, 
with lighted matches, ready for action. The river at this point was staked 
across, and we were anxiously sounding our way through the A rage when the 
enemy's fire opened at a distance of a thousand yards. e shot, round 
and grape, passed between onr masts, over the vessel, and even beyond the 
Spiteful, but did not strike us. We immediately returned the compliment, with 
rockets and the pivot guns of the ship, the Javanese crew under that able 
officer, Mr. Ross, behaving admirably. After a quarter ofan hour’s cannonade, 
I shoved off in the gun-boats, ordering Lieutenant Patey to pull for the shore 
and storm the batteries. This was soon accomplished, for so true had been 
our fire from the steamer and gun-boats, that what little courage or resolution 
the enemy might originally have possessed soon evaporated, and the gallant 
crews had no further difficulty in forcing their way through the embrasures than 
was presented by the suthrelly strong position of the batteries. They were 
erected on a precipice, about eighty or a hundred feet in height from the brink 
of the river, and the pathway leading up to them may be said to have been 
nearly perpendicular. The flag was captured, and a skirmish took place be- 
tween the leading party of our force and the rearguard of the artillerymen as 

escaped into the jungle, which, at a few hundred yards’ distance skirted 
the land-side of the forts. The ordnance, three of which were brass, of great 
beauty, eighteen-pounders, with all the magazines and ammunition, were cap- 
tured, without Joss on our side. The guns, excepting those of brass, were 
spiked, and the magazines and ammunition destroyed ; after which, I was di- 
rected by the admiral to return to the Phlegethon, which I did forthwith, and 
after passing two other batteries, the steamers; with the Royalist and gun-boats 
in tow, anchored half a mile below the city, and all hands went to dinner. 

At half-past one the expedition was again in motion, an ebb tide of three 
knots rendering our advance very slow. As the Phiegethon opened out round 
the point, the city battery, and the hill forts (the three together mounting 
! eighteen guns), commenced firing. The first thirty-two-pound shot passed 
| through the ot breaking part of the wheel, and, entering the galley 
amidship, killing the cook. This was followed by showers of grape and canister 
so well directed, that in the space of five minutes another man was killed and 
several wounded ; our return fire subsequently upset the enemy’s aim, and we 
| pushed on without further loss. We again shoved off in the gun-boats to at- 
' tack the batteries at close quarters, but the Philegethon’s fire had been a settler, 
| and before we could reach the shore the artillerymen fled in every direction. 


| The view of Bruné, with the steamers sailing up through the heart of 
| the city to attack the upper batteries, and the little plan also given in 
Captain Mundy’s work, impart great interest to this gallant action. 
Thirty-nine pieces of cannon, mostly of large calibre, fell into the hands 
of the co . Nineteen of these were of brass, of Spanish manu- 
facture and elaborately ornamented ; the longest measured fourteen feet 
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six inches, was cast in the time of Charles III. of Spain, and Captain 


if 


Mundy says was certainly the most beautiful specimen of w i 
Fars 3 aha Ti-adion Senheundinitenaany all the i i 
ants had fled, not a native was to be found in the capital, and as the full 
moon rose over the desolate buildings, she showed the white tents of the 
marines encamped on the heights in strong relief against the dark jung] 
beyond, and at the same time threw her rays over a city which, having 
flourished 500 years under Mohammedan rule, now fell before the arms 
of a Christian power. 

The expedition into the interior in pursuit of the sultan, was. full of 
danger, novelty, and interest. We have already given some account of 
it. The results were of the most pacific and promising character. On 
the departure of the admiral, the command of the Borneo squadron 
devolved on Captain Mundy as senior officer, and active hostilities’ were 
carried on against the pirates who infest the coasts. After the destruc- Pil 
tron of the Ilianun town of Pandassan, another village of pirates, who Ah 
would give no promise of amendment, was destroyed, and this was fol- it 
lowed up by the capture of the notorious Hajji Saman’s position. It df 
was not, however, till after a second excursion to Bruné, and a second ) 
hostile visit to the coast, that the incorrigible Illanuns were finally driven | 
from the north-west coast of Borneo. fi 

Having upon a third visit to Bruné, and after prolonged and warm ‘ 
discussions with the sultan, obtained his signature to the treaty for the 1 
cession of Labuan, Captain Mundy sailed to that island to take formal ' 
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ssession, and go through the usual ceremonies observed on such occa- i 
sions. The deaths of Captain Gordon and of Mr. Airey, which took i 
place during the stay of the /ris at this important station, do not speak 1) 
so favourably of itsclimate as we might wish. Admiral Inglefield, who Rt 


has visited the island since Mr. Brooke's return to England, appears also 
to be of opinion that the first step ought to be the clearing and drainin 1: 
of the marshes. Nor do the pirates appear to have finally Seopiul 4 
from the coast with the dispersion of the Illanuns. The Nemesis, sta~ 
tioned at Labuan since its cession, has been attacked by a fleet of so- 
called Balanini pirates, who were only repulsed after a very severe 
engagement, in which it would appear that ieee was a wondrous _— +4 
diture of ammunition without producing the effect which might have | 
been anticipated, or that ought to have been calculated upon. In other “i 
respects, every new report asserts the immense importance of this new sta~ it 
tion in the Eastern seas. Its position is most advantageous; it possesses fine Vth 
timber, a rich virgin soil, good water, and abundant coal. Two hun- +} 
dred men were at the time of the latest intelligence employed in working ti) 
a seam of this latter valuable mineral, which already supplies the steamers 1h 
on the station. At the same time, at Sarawak, preparations were already 4] 
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in progress for the erection of the native school-house, and for the re- Te 
ception of those zealous ministers of religion and of education, whom a Hy 
philanthropic nation has sent out to the benighted Dyaks. May Heaven Ht 


speed their labour of love ! i 
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THE OPERA. 

Artiza, King of the Huns, overran nearly the whole of Europe; he 
knocked down cities, and he caused a ploughshare to pass over their foun- 
dations, and the “ Nibelungen-lied” still exists as an echo of his achieve- 
ments. What fortification could keep out Attila ? 

We think we could have contrived a defence. We would have planted, 
at dievrs fitting points, like so many Martello towers, a number of little 
Opera-houses, each occupied by a London garrison, and then we are sure 
that the cart of Attila would have inspired no more terror than the cart 
of Manon Lescaut. No, good Attila, nations {tremble before thee, but 
not Opera audiences—storks flew away from besieged towns to manifest 
the distress of your enemies—here the public will fly from you instead— 
not in terror, ramen monarch, not in terror, but for the very tangible 
and prosaic reason that it does not love you. | 

N.B.—A theatrical public is like a Parthian—it fights by retreating. 

Many years ago—goodness knows how many—we used to amuse our- 
selves by turning over an edition of Lavater, in three or four volumes, quarto ; 
and we dwelt, influenced by a fascinating horror, on the physiognomy of 
Attila. It was an evil satyr-like sort of face, scarcely human, and a 
pair of horns, which good old Lavater himself called ridiculous, stuck 
out from the forehead. We hated Attila from that time. We had no 
se clear notion of his enormities ; but he was voted execrable at once. 

nd yet are we sure that you were so very bad, old Attila ? Was there 
not a destiny which wrote its law in your heart, and which you could 
not resist, and which smothered some kindly feelings within your nature ? 
The whole civilised world was plunged deep into corruption, and you 
bore the awful name of the “Scourge of God,” and felt that it was your 
mission to whip it into despair, if not into annihilation. 

Do not, oh Tittle man, that likest thy comfortable fireside, and the 
beverage which thou drinkest after dinner, whether it be noble Bor- 
deaux or plebeian grog—thou that thinkest the summit of all excellence 
is attained, when the smoke of thy cigar forms curves that roll on in de- 
fiance of the minutest analysis of the profoundest geometer—do not, little 
man, sit in judgment on characters like that of Attila, estimating, accord- 
ing to Cocker, the number of lives that he sacrificed, and blessing the benig- 
nant fates that no more lives have been lost by thy hand than those of the 
few, very few, perch and dace, which by accident stumbled on thy hook at the 
Hornsey Sluice-house, when with considerable difficulty thou hadst obtained 
thy small holiday. Then, little man, on that occasion, the large green can, 
tinted with green, was a fearful irony on the smallness of its contents. 

There are certain men, into whom the world-spirit rushes with tumul- 
tuous force, so that their own individuality is as nought before its impulse. 
They must go on—on—on, and when they look within them to consult 

their most internal self, they find no self is there, other than the self of 
the universe. Yea, the immutable laws, which govern the fortunes of 
men, are written in little on the souls of these chosen ones, inexplicable 
to others, inexplicable to themselves. Their mission comes to them not 
as a revelation, but as a hidden impetus, and they must dash along their 
course like Githe, when Kronos was his postillion. 

The conquests of Attila, where are they ? We may as well ask for 
the possession of whirlwinds. His mission was to destroy, and he fulfilled 
it,——he married a young wife, and that destroyed him. Probably Attila 
was the original of Sir Peter Teazle. 
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If you walk into a sort of bazaar in the Strand, called the ‘“‘ Magic 
Cave,” you will see certain revolving boxes, called ‘‘ wheels of fortune,” 
the ministering priestesses of which are young damsels with very bright 
eyes, and en aM curling excessively. if you are a man of a desperate 
speculative character you will venture sixpence on a “ wheel of fortune,” 
and you will probably win a tooth-brush, or a little china extinguisher, in 
the shape of a nun or some other feminine. Should you, good reader, win 
the latter, think of Attila, and of the way in which he was extinguished. 

Now, Giuseppi Verdi, we have always treated you with kindness— 
you can’t deny it—we have seen you run down pretty lustily, but we 

ave not joined in the cry—we have given you credit for a certain 
amount of dramatic feeling, and for a power in dealing with stage- 
masses. Some of those choruses in “ Nino” are very effective things. 
Your contra-puntal knowledge is not great, good Joseph, and you rush 
to unison as much for safety as for effect, but still you are very well for 
want of a better. Don’t be gammoned into the belief that you have 
founded a new school, for you have done nothing of the kind. Your 
illustrious namesake, Joseph Miller, was patriarch of all the jokes in the 
world, but not every Joseph can be a patriarch. 

How excellent is Coletti in this same “ Nino.” What vigorous decla- 
mation, and yet how nicely is all kept within due bounds. Coletti is a firm, 
forcible, passionate singer ; he can boil up with rage, like the water that 
cooked the limbs of Pelops, he can allow himself to be bent down by despair, 
like an CEdipus under the weight of undesigned crimes, and yet he never 
loses himself ; we have the sound, steady, self-possessed artist throughout. 

“ Attila” will not do, though Mr. Lagtidey thie most princely of 
managers—has done every thing for “ Attila.” 

By-the-bye, the extensive and transient conquests of Attila bring to 
mind the equally extensive and equally transient conquests of the = Pea 
gols. That refined people had a plan of exterminating prisoners which 
was at once horrible and convivial. First the Mongols placed the pri- 
soners on the ground with their faces downwards, next they placed a 
broad platform on the prisoners, and lastly, they placed themselves on the 
platform aud held a sumptuous banquet. Need we describe what the ‘atal 

risoners felt on the occasion, how hard an extra squeeze fell to their share 
when the health of Zingis-Khan was proposed, and enthusiastic feet 
stamped with ultra force upon the platform. Horrible, most horrible! 

But now suppose some benign genius had stepped from the clouds, and 
told the prisoners that he would grant them any moderate request, what 
favour would they have desired ? 

If they had been reasonable, and not particular about their chronology, 
they would have asked this: 

“Let not these rude Mongols,—these savages,—whom, when infants, 
their mothers have trained to dash out the brains of other infants,—let not 
these savages trample us to death with their clumsy feet, but there is one 
Mademoiselle Rosati, let her dance upon the platform instead ; the light foot 
will do us no injury, or if it does, we shall suffer willingly, when we know 
that our agonies beneath are productive of so much beauty and grace above.” 

We were among your earliest admirers, Caroline Rosati, and we predicted 
well of you, when some heads were shaking with doubt. Therefore, do we 
exult—not unselfishly—at your increasing triumphs. That admirable finish 
of execution,—that intelligence which peeps out so furtively from those 
little dark eyes,—are they not certain prognostics of success? If ever the 
ladder that leads to the Temple of Fame was ascended by Terpsichorean 
feet, immortality will be yours, my,—we mean our Caroline Rosati. 
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‘THE THEATRES IN PARIS SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


pine ge See gtr epee ee ee + names 
Lanza” Déjanet—"Lan Filles do la’ Liberty Mademoiselle Desirée. | 


Tue revolution has been a sad blow to the theatres in this once lovely 


i a Gale no longer either the wish or the 
They are “of course far better attended than 
English pla reall be under similar circumstances, the spectacle 
being by the majority of Frenchmen, as.almost.a of 
life, and never having been wholly deserted even in the worst: days of the 
choker (when a baer of igh eharonl wa ple in the ent of th 
LR PEM Ac TA a a ; but, nevertheless, the 
receipts Mess, aeapectatc pale dle pular houses have been reduced to a 
very low ebb. 


dislike forming part of a public by 
sr oh Many corals hant du Départ serge cll 


engl Et fa Sere Spee 


treasurer of the rangais (or Thédtro do,la, Republique, ast. i 
now called), courfting’ over his receipts on the rising of the curtain, dis- 
covered that they amounted to éwelve aes the remainder of the 
aa bein, ~ ane of National Guards and the pupils of the dif- 
es scolee admitted gratis, and politely thanked for their company into 


ae hesvaren. has succeeded as et in drawing good houses,’ not 
so much on account of her acting as of her singing, or rather declaiming 
the “ Marseillaise,” a tour de force on her part, which.has excited uni- 
versal enthusiasm. Luckily for Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, they can. 
poy to hide their time ; at present nothing goes down but. Rouget de 

The opera has changed both its name and its habditués ; it is no longer 
Académie Royale de Musique, but Theatre de la Nation, and, the avant- 
scéne, once tenanted by royalty, is now constantly occupied by pupils of the 
Saag sri Be t. Cyr. On the re-opening this theatre, Ade- 
line Pl danced the Tarantella in “La Muette,” wearing a broad 
tricolour sash, with a bow on one side, almost, as large as her self. 

Whenever Carlotta dances in “ Griseldi” the audience is ably 
numerous, but when the ‘“ Favorite,” or nF other opera is given, even 
though it be backed by patriotic airs, sung.by Alizard.and Barroilhet, the 
ene is mn “ beggarly — of empty i a -By the way, it is 
pag ci ma wi in 
case the Pi sa Ces may poly wir 
no alternative agar shop or be. ruined.. 

Even the Palais Royal (1 cannot make up my mind to call it Tato 
de la. ne aan ill-attended, a notwithstanding the 
duction of two new pieces, and the revival of a.third. One of 
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maker, has been propitiated by Rav i 

franc apeoe) Retbeaee =A no longer to be his son-in-law! Fancy 
Ravel's diseovering after all, by a the key-hole that the 
éncognita he is in love with is not Sainville’s . his niece, it 
being thereby evident that four people may be instead of two; 
then season this slight but.amusing plot with jokes of 
every description, and enliven it by the t gpa. Pag the above- 
named us trio, and (if your imagination, my worthy readers,:is as 


vivid as I take it to be) you will have a faint idea of “Un Jeune Homme 
One of the best actresses of this theatre, Mademoiselle Scriwaneck, has, 
since the revolution, taken French leave of her manager and started for 
For any escapade ore probably nary te pay a fine ~ 
50,000 francs, is, i engagement mu anes 
her and M. Dormenil to be stil. binding. What has been cause of 
this flight I. know not; possibly the fair artiste may have imagined one 
of the natural consequences of a revolution to be the election of a “ Deésse 
de la Raison,” and may not have wished, doubtless out of consideration 
for those less pretty than herself, to be a candidate. If this be the case, 
Mademoiselle Scriwaneck is more of a coquette than I thought her. 

I went the other evening to hear “ Don Giovanni,” at the Salle Ven- 
tadour, and was much pleased with Madame Castellan’s Zerlina. The 
fair cantatrice not. only sang but looked remarkably well, having selected 
@ very pretty and elegant costume; she only wants a little more confi- 
dence as an actress to become a.general favourite. As for Coletti, he is, 
if possible, colder and more disgracieux than ever. This si is excel- 
hedesleseneenenadsienaneenstenesieetiaatonibidiammnndeeaeiaaaaadami 
pag pl Ne for which he is: any thing but. physically 
qualified. The representative of the amorous Don should at all events 
look like a gentleman, and Yoga gy it aa gpI A 
who swell out the cortége of the Beeuf Gras. Fornasari, though almost 
every note he sang was. out of tune, contrived to throw a dash of spirit 
mI AY Sn gy Say ps a Mr aay icicle, which all the 
passion of Donna Anna, all the jealous fire of Elvira, and all the 
coquetry of pretty Zerlina.are. to thaw. 3.3m 

* % 

Mademoiselle Page, who once ventured to compete with. Madame 

Doeke for the a eepeeeet she ennesinen ah entree er re 
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was followed by her departure for St. Petersburg, has 
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from Russia, and joined the troupe of the Variétés. The climate of the 
north has not been favourable to her, nor has she, during her absence 
from as an actress ; moreover, the agree- 

, has dwindled into a mere chirp, ‘ necessi- 
tating the substitution, in the characters allotted her, of spoken dialogue 
for . By those who now see Mademoiselle Page for the 
time, she will naturally be thought a handsome woman ; but my own 
recollections of her past attractions are still too vivid to admit of my 
confounding the Mademoiselle Page of 1848 with her of 1843, one of 
whose numerous adorers commenced a passionate address to her with 

P page de ma vie !” 
~ J ought to add that in the new piece just produced for Bouffé, “ Le 
Pouvoir d'une Femme,” Mademoiselle Page is seen to far greater advan- 
than in the proverbe selected for her début. 

e vaudeville of “Le Marquis de Lauzun,” played nightly by 
Déjazet at the Varietés, is simply a dramatic version of Eugéne Sue's 
novel “ Le Vicomte de Létoriére,” which title it would doubtless have 
borne, had not the same actress’s répertoire already included a piece 
similarly named. ‘ Lauzun” is in itself a very slight affair, in fact, a 
mere canevas, which Déjazet embroiders with wonderful skill and ver- 
meres f Now a grave scholar, passionately fond of Horace (by the way, 

ersius in the original) ; now an intrepid sportsman ; now a timid 
youth, blushing at oomey himself speak ; and now a gay and brilliant 
marquis, un vrai muguet de la cour ; she is, in every character assumed 
by her, equally at home and equally charming. n her voice, so 
exquisitely musical, so touchingly melodious in its parting appeal to the 
audience ; and her manner, so fall of sprightly grace and vivacity! Welt 
may the claqueurs complain that their office is a sinecure when she is on 
the stage, and that their hired enthusiasm is lost amid the plaudits of the 
genuine public. Long, long mayst thou enjoy those plaudits, excellent, 
inimitable Virginie ! 

A little one-act @-propos, called “ Les Filles de la Liberté,” has just 
been produced at the Gymnase. Its literary merits are of a very com-- 
mon-place order ; but as its principal interpreters are Mademoiselles Rose 
and Anna Chéri, Désirée, Melcy, Eugénie Sau and Marthe, the 
public sit it out very complacently. All these ladies play with spirit, 
especially that merry little sorceress Désirée, who looks le gamin de 
Paris to the life. Verily, she well deserves her name; so pretty and 
gentille a creature could never, even in @ less gallant country than 
France, fail to be désirée / 

I don’t know whether my readers (if I have any) are confirmed anti- 
punsters, or whether they have a weakness for an occasional calembourg. 
At any rate I must risk one to wind up this brief article, necessarily brief, 
there being positively nothing to talk or write about. 

“ Pourquoi,” said one of my neighbours in the stalls at the opera the 
other evening, during the performance of some intricate evolutions by a 
a ht coryphées in “ Griseldis,” introduced to give Carlotta time to 
take breath between the andante and allegro of her pas. “ Pourquoi 
une danseuse n'a-t-elle pas besoin du souffieur ?” 


I gave it up. 

_ Parcegaen dansant elle s'essouffle (se souffle) elle meme.” 

P.S. Adeline Plunkett has just been rngare at the Opera. Trés 

bien ; “ Robert Macaire,” is in rehearsal for Frédérick. Encore mieux. 
Paris, March 20, 1848. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE CHETHAM SOCIETY. 

Onz of the distinguishing features of the antiquarianism of our time is 
the multiplicity of societies which have risen up in the course of a few 
years for the on of the literary monuments of former days. The 
oe was set by the Camden Society, founded in London in 

year ; and this was followed almost immediately by three 
or four other similar societies, such as the |Percy Society, the Shakspeare 
Society, &c., some of which were more restricted in their objects, and 
lasted but a short time, while others not only rivalled, but even outshone 
their prototype, The success of metropolitan societies soon led to the 
formation of local societies, on the same plan, for the publication of works 
illustrative of the history or antiquities of particular counties, some of 
which have also produced good fruits, Foremost of the latter stands 
the Chetham Society, formed by a small party of Manchester antiquaries 
in 1844, for the publication of. historical and literary remains connected 
with the counties of Lancaster and Chester, and it has now been carried 
on through four years with zeal and judgment, the volume before 
us being the thirteenth of its publications. The society, we believe, 
originated with Dr. Holme ;.Mr. James Crossley ; Mr. James Heywood, 
now M.P.; Dr. Hibbert Ware, the learned author of the “ Philosophy 
of Apparitions,” and the historian of the Collegiate Church (now the 
cathedral) of Manchester; the Rev. Canon Parkinson, author of a de- 
lightful ge en book, the ‘* Old amg roach he. ies as of a 
charming volume of poems, to say nothing of his theological writings ; 
the Rev Thomas Corser, of Stand. a Eo ti collector of rare books. 
Dr. Fleming ; Dr. Ormerod, the historian of Cheshire, and one or two 
other paves distinguished gentlemen of that neighbourhood. . Dr. 
Holme was The first president, on whose recent decease the presidency 
was given to Mr. Crossley, whose extensive reading and acquirements 
well entitled him to the honour. 

It is not our intention to make a review of the thirteen volumes that 
have already issued from the Chetham Society’s press, which would far 
exceed the space we can conveniently devote to the subject. We will onl 
observe that they are mostly of great value as connected more or less wit 
local history, and that many of them are highly interesting to the general 
reader. Indeed the connexion of some of them with the immediate 
locality is slight, and consists -more in the local connexions of the writer, 
than in the local character of the work. This is the case with the book last 
published, to which our attention is at present confined—the first volume 
of the “ Diary and ndence of Dr. Worthington,” master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in the middle of the seventeenth century, carefully 
edited by Mr. Crossley, and illustrated by very copious and valuable notes. 

Dr. Worthington was a remarkable individual, who held a prominent 

sition in one of our universities during a very eventful period of English 
ream That university had been recently purged by a severe puritanical 
visitation ; and the strict formalities of academical discipline which had 
prevailed in olden times, were modified, but rendered almost more intense 

* Remains, Historical and Literary, connected with the Pulatine Counties of 





Lancaster and Chester, published by he Chetham ame: f vol, xiii—“ The Diary 
and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington.” Edi 
4to, 18°”. 
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by John Crossley, Esq. 
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Ny St new deotioneaa - Worthi had been made master 
Jesus under the Commonw ; and at the Restoration he was obli 
to vacate in favour of the loyal Dr. Sterne, who had been ejected at the 
commencement of the civil wars, and with this period ends his close con- 
nexion with the university ; but he still remained 3 respected 
minister of the Church of Bland, and continued all his life closely con- 
nected with the learning of his country. ‘Worthington was 
in the habit, like many men of that and the preceding age, Of noting down 
the principal occurrences in which he was concerned on the margin of his 
almanacs or in other books, probably that they might serve as evidences 
or as helps to memory in a troubled age, when no man knew for what he 
ight some day be called to account ; and these, transcribed originall 
the industrious collector, Baker, of St. John’s, form what is term 
orthington’s Diary. They are extremely brief; and relate either to 
his own private affairs, or to his proceedings in the university, but the 
throw much light on aay! life and on church affairs at the peri 
when their writer flourished, From them we learn that under the reign 
of the Puritans, students at college were exposed to the same temptations 
and were led astray in the same manner as in modern times. 

On thé whole, the most valuable part of Dr. Worthington’s papers 
consists of his eorrespondence, which Mr. Crossley has, we think, very judi- 
ciously thrown into one consecutive series with the diary. These letters 
display the writer's character and opinions far more than the meagre en- 
tries of the diary ; many of them relate to the affairs of the church, and 
to matters now of minor interest ; but they contain, here and there, v 
curious notices of historical events, especially in the latter part, which wi 
be included in the second volume, not yet published, the present volume 
ending with the year 1661. As perhaps the most remarkable example of 
such allusions, we cannot resist the temptation of giving from Baker's 
MS. in the British Museum (MS. Harl., No. 7045, p. 153), Dr. Wor- 
thington’s graphic account of the confusion attendant on the great fire of 
London, from a letter to Dr. Evans (one of his friends), dated September 
1], 1666, only a few days after the destruction of the city. He had then 
the cure of the church of St. Benet Fynk. After speaking of some of 
his private affairs, Dr. Worthington proceeds to say,— 

By reason of this late dreadful fire, the church, the house, and the whole 
parish is consumed, and the people scattered (every one shifting for himself) 
so that I shall lose in what was due for the two years I preached there, and 
would have been due at Michaelmas, at least ninety pounds (as I have com- 
puted the particulars) which, though it make no great report and sound in the 
ears of the great and rich to abundance, yet it is as much to me as their 
thousands to seme; nor could I have held out so long, had I not been helped 
by a little I have, which is little enough for a family of eight persons. By 
reason of the fire’s pecs tes so suddenly, and the great confusion at such a 
time, I lost several g in the house. Some I forgot in this distraction, 
and some I had not time to remove, having none to help me, but one maid. 
My wife was not well, and others in the family were to be tended, not being 

; so that Thad not the hands and help which else I might have had. 
Some trunks that I removed had like to have been lost in the streets; they 
were thrown down and trampled in the dirt, and were given for lost, but at last 
very hardly recovered. The best of my trunks was left to the flames, It 
-stood in a corner, and out of sight; and some things of far better value and 
price than we carried away, were also lost and consumed. Next to the danger 
of the fire was the in the streets (in ours especially, being a great 
thoroughfare), so that, to me, it wasa wonder that many were not crowded to 
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death, or trampled and crushed to pieces by carts and horses. Several lost 
their goods after they were carried out, losing the porters in the crowd. Some- 
fimes I have seen in the street all strewed with feathers, which might be 
the destruction of One burden which I sent, I thought had been lost, 

a 


the porter not a ng of a long time: and one porter that carried a 
chest for me, it heavy, left it in the streets in a corner, and we saw. 
no more, but happily got out chest again. Some porters would go away after 
the first carriage, and we were to seek new ones. It is impossible for 
one that was an eye-witness to express, or the absent to imagine, the dread 
ness of this conflagration, the confusion in the streets and at the gates ( 
ae were fe ‘to stay an incredible time to get through with their burden), 
e consternation and amazement of men’s minds. Every one is now ready to 
say, that they'might have preserved more of their goods, or secured more houses 
from the fire; but.at that time their reason and dexterity was half taken from 
them, that they rather gazed upon the flames, and went about their business in 
a burry, than acted rationally. I stayed i as I could in the house and, 
night coming on, I was to go to Hackney. Many are quite undone, others 
almost. Bee* hath lost 6000/. ; some say 10,0007. Other booksellers 4000/, 
or 2000/. Dr. Bates has lost 200/. in books. Dr. Tuckney’s library in Scri- 
viners’ Hall was burnt ; Sion College destroyed, and many of the books. 


Gresham College was preserved by the activity and bounty of some init. And 
the fire was stoppedin Street : the Dutch minister’s housesand Dr. Bolton’s 


house being burnt, but the Dutch Church not burnt, and but _a little of Dr, 
Bolton’s on the south end. Sir Nath. Barnardiston, in St. Martin Outwich 
pare by the bounty of his purse engaged men to work hard, and stopped the 

re there. And so it was stoppedat Aldersgate and elsewhere. Of ninety-seven 
parish churches, there are bat twelve remaining. Of the rest, only the walls 
or some pieces of the steeples. If it were not for these, it could not be known 
were the streets were. Blackfriars Church (that had no steeple) is so buried 
in the heaps, that the old clerk, who hath been there forty years, could not dis- 
cern where the church had stood. The Exchange was gone in less than an 
hour. I walked over part of the ruined city, that 1 might be the more sensibly 
affected, as none can be but by seeing it, and I think that sucha mortifying sight 
is worth a journey, that men may be the more convinced of the uncertaint y and 
vanity of things below. 

The portion of these papers which gives most general interest to Mr. 
Crossley’s volumes, consists of the letters from the celebrated Samuel 
Hartlib (Milton’s friend), who furnishes Dr. Worthington with regular and 
rather full intelligence of all that was going on among the learned men 
of England and of the Continent, ty every one who has seen a letter 
of Hartlib’s knows what a gossipping scholar he was. These, with Mr. 
Crossley’s very laborious and aadile notes, exhibiting every kind of 
fone make the book a complete epitome of the learned literature of 
this part of the seventeenth century. The information, indeed, to be 
gleaned from the notes, is quite remarkable, and will render it a most 
useful book of general reference. We will only remark, in conclusion, 
that one of Dr. Worthington’s letters to Hartlib contains a curious list 
of the lost works of the poet Spencer, with some suggestions as to where 
they then lay concealed ; on which Mr. Crossley observes that, “ Of 
these pieces, none of which have ever been retrieved, his conclusion of 
the ‘ F aery Queen,’ and his ‘ English Poet,’ are unquestionably those 
the loss of which is most to be regretted.” We hare poor praed that 
@ portion of Spencer’s papers, containin arently severa is poems 
cnaael to be lost are ssl in parsers in’ reland ; and we believe that 
the late Dr. ce had seen pets | them the conclusion of the 
“‘ Faery Queen,” the destruction of which has been so often regretted. 

* A noted bookseller of London at that time, 
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TRIALS OF DOMESTIC LIFE* ~ 
Mrs. Bray always tells her stories in a straightforward, honest man- 


ner. ‘There is none of that mawkish sentimentality, or 
which is crowded into the pages of the fashionable novel of the 
day. The traditions and incidents of provincial family history have fur- 
her with such rich materials, that she can to set to work 
with her -matter at once; once started, she never deviates from 


the thread of her hi ; and thus, from the beginning to the end of her 
heart-thrillin roamed stories, the interest besa ® for a moment. 
This we s think was the perfection of story-telling, although it may 
not be a sufficiently refined and high art to satisfy others. There is, 
however, that which is superior to all art ; a sound morality pervading 
all her writings ; and at the same time an earnest desire to preserve those 
traditions connected with the more mysterious phases of humanity ; which 
pi Ss generally neglected in the more prosaic and matter-of-fact details 

Mr. Fountaine was one of that rude race of country gentlemen who, 
alas, were by no means uncommon, especially in the more remote coun- 
ties of England, about the time of his standing. His education had been 
of the roughest and most neglected kind. Coming into possession, when 
still young; of a great estate, he was accomplished in nothing but a know- 
ledge of horses and dogs. He sought, also, the company only of those 
who were devoted to similar pursuits, and, by his boisterous energy, he 
obtained an unenviable pre-eminence, both at home and abroad, over the 
punch-bowl or in the hunting-field. Yet, with all this, Nature had given 
to Mr. Fountaine a strong and clear understanding, the most ardent 
feelings, passions no less vehement, and a resolution which, whether 
rightly or wrongly directed, nothing could shake. 

Mr. Fountaine united himself in marriage with a woman of elegant 
manners and refined feeling ; to whom he was devotedly attached, and 

et, to whom he only acted the part of a coarse and tyrannical husband ; 
for, both in his pleasures and his passions, he was age despot. His 
temper became still worse from disappointment at his wife bearing to him 
successively three daughters, but no son. When, however, Mrs. Foun- 
taine was carried off in the prime of life, the bereavement made a very 
strong impression upon Mr. Fountaine’s character. He especially turned 
for solace to his daughters, and on Elizabeth, the youngest, who, in 
person, temper, and character, was most like himself, he especially doated, 
and she was his openly avowed favourite. 

Now, however, came the time to which all the subsequent misfortunes 
that befel the Fountaine family attach themselves, and with which the 
moral of Mrs. Bray’s story especially connects itself. Mr. Fountaine had 
not only no pursuits worthy of himself, but he had also no desirable 
society. His arbitrary manners had driven all the neighbouring gentry, 
except a few rollicking sportsmen, from his doors, and the few ladies who 
had been intimate with Mrs. Fountaine found little temptation to continue 
their friendship at a house where there was no one but such a man 
as Mr. Fountaine to give them a half civil, half rude reception. The 
consequences, it can readily be imagined, were most injurious to Mr. Foun- 
taine’s daughters. The girls from their very childhood, became accustomed 
to no better society than fox-hunting, punch-drinking squires. 


~ * Trials of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Bray, author of “The White Hoods,” Ke. 
3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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circumstanced, the self-willed Mr. Fountaine determined, as he 


expressed it, that his eldest da , Martha, should be his boy, in other 
words, that she should be the sole heir to the estate, with the exception of 
0,000/. for Amy and Elizabeth, each; and that whoever should 
marry her should take the name of Fountaine. Nor was he long in 
finding what he deemed a suitable match in the person of Squire Dickens, 
one of his fox-hunting and punch-bowl companions. But with the educa- 
tion she had received, had a will of her own also, and rather than 
marry the squire, she sacrificed all her prospects in life and ran away with 
@ young lieutenant in the navy. Mr. Fountaine bore this severe stroke 
of calamity better than could have been expected. He felt that his own 
tyranny had been, the original cause of so much misery, and from this 
conviction, -he did not alter his will, although he had repeatedly threat- 
ened Martha unless she married Squire Dickens that he would cut her off 
with @ shilling. : 
_ Unluckily after the first burst of surprise and grief had passed by, 
Squire Dickens began to think that he been at a great expense in 
having his house new fitted up and painted, and new clothes made on 
purpose to be married, and this he told Mr. Fountaine. That gentleman 
thought that all the squire said was true and fair enough, and so over 
the punch-bowl they settled it between them that Squire Dickens should 
marry Miss Amy, a pretty, fair, joyous-hearted girl, and have 10,0000, 
with her, instead of the heirship with the dark-eyed, brunette Martha. 

But Miss Amy no more fancied the squire than her sister had done 
before her; and being detected in an attempt to — with a play-actor, 
she fell ill, and stealing away from her bed, while in the delirium of 
fever, she was found in the morning dead, by the side of the fountain in 
the garden. Mr. Fountaine’s distress was very great, and this time he 
had the good sense to object to the squire’s proposal to take Elizabeth, 
the third and only remaining daughter. 

The cup of the father’s misery was not yet full. Great as had been 
his trials about his daughters, still greater were yet in store for him. 
Elizabeth had become acquainted, at the house of her Aunt Hartwell, 
with a Captain Quirk, son of a lawyer of the same name, between whom 
and Mr. Fountaine there existed an inveterate feud and a feeling of the 
deepest hostility. It was not long, however, before the youn ple 
shiuanien ns other, and agreed to be married, let what woul be the 
result. Mr. Fountaine had loved Elizabeth as he had never loved a 
human creature, and when he heard that she had eloped with the son of 
his direst enemy, his grief was too deep for anger ; it appeared to break 
him down at once ; he was overwhelmed by it. But when he recovered, 
his stern indomitable will got the better even of his grief—anger, that all 
his love had been returned by such ingratitude, took pre-eminence over 
all other feelings, and he cursed her and hers for ever. 

The sequel of the story is a fearful and painful fulfilment of this in- 
temperate curse. Captain Quirk died two years after his marriage in a 

of where he had been confined for debt ; the widow returned in 


pc 


to her father’s house to give birth to a daughter, and die. After t 

lapse of-some time, Mr. Fountaine was, through Squire Dickens’ instru- 
mentality (for although a rough man, he is depicted as having fm 
heart), made to take an interest in his grand-daughter, and ultima oy to 
rear her and love her. But the curse still hung upon the family. Eliza- 
beth would also marry against her grandfather's wishes; she hurried him 
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to erichend chakaligiensl her eendeeet wretched creature, dis- 
. hedliplaced her tendocedt affections. 


is @ read eney, Visti cobvaye'a waaeeh dhaticonch ba eah tigi oh 


tarsible tale of doutestio life ea the Common- 
wealth, also of a tragic cast, but it has already taken up too much space 

|| togive-an idea of the first, to allow us to gira any eutunet-afMiiolorad. 
The reader need not fear disappointment any thing that comes from 
the pen of Mrs. Bray. 





THE HALF SISTERS.* 
the sentiments were separated from the incidents in this of 
Je 8, we should find in the one args senertanton eo a 
of of a very mediocre class ; in the other, we 
find, and that only perhaps by the sacrifice of many moralities and 
iti dilincetion’ of ‘the werkl,” anf of -wedldly’ yin 
ciples, far more accurate and unsparing than is usually to be met with in 


As far as the sentiments are concerned, a beautiful and intellectual 
actress, os her way from poverty ~2e friendliness to wealth and 
fame, guided rents estran t by one sole motive, one 
all-engrossing idea, that proving herelf wor worthy of the love of a young 
gesthenes wiih whoes she hesibe little or no intercourse, is ‘a mere beau- 
ideal of romance, that has no more in this sad world of realities, 
than the priesthood of art—art purified from the sensualism which is 
from human efforts. But, as far as action is concerned, the 

individual finally devoting herself to another; or Alice 
repentant and so loving to her husband, when discovered in 
the act of wronging him ; are bold touches of nature, the truth of which 
will probably find more tacit acknowledgments than overt admissions. 

Yet as a story or a parallel, as a sketch of society, or as a vehicle for 
scare or morality, the “ Half Sisters” stands in a strange predica- 
ea uncertainty. Even admiration for the easy pen and fluent, super- 


hilosophy, and sympathy for the unorthodox yet not less genuine 
ot pone, | obscured by a sense of dissatisfaction at the re- 
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t about. Is it a reward to gentleness, virtue, wisdom, and 
codeosnen ts be welded to 0 tide thet & respected, in preference to a 
commoner that is loved ? and is the not uncommon an shen brake 
ce Ne by a man of business, to See orem 
the wages of sin—death? It would be a pre 
which is inculeated on the death-bed of Alice, go fcmpeaienear: 
proached for their attention to business, for the want of al “ de- 
monstrative” affections to their wives, for the want of words to be ever 
speaking their love ; or that, for the want of more love and more sym- 
thy, woman.anust dishonour herself and degrade her sex ! 
but the talent for description, and passionate energy of lan- 
cea the happy and vigorous sketches of society to be met with in 
would a us excuse the tendency of the author 
to write down all worldly conventionalities, and take a lead among those 


ok es eomroenat who preach social reform under the guise of the 


A Tale. Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury, Author of 
X Zoe,” 2 vols. Cemaieet male” 
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up with every d luxury. of her own class, a’ 
manufacturer. It was a marriage founded on mutual love and respect, but 


businesss engrosses the time of the husband, that the young wife is led astray 

red wat a and bad sentimentalism of a idler, and ison 

point of eloping, when discovered by her husband ; she falls a victim 

to her excited sensibilities. Why the lover of the half-sister should be 

selected to inflict this most grievous injury upon two innocent people, i 

is difficult. so surmise, unless to bring out his character in greater 
hideousness. 

Bianca, in the’ meantime, had been assisted in her distress by the son 
of ‘a wealthy barrister, Conrad Percy, afterwards the dissolute lover of 
Alice, became an actor at a circus, was transferred from thence to the 
boards of the regular theatre, and ultimately attained the highest honours 
of her profession, having been supported in her struggles with poverty, 
in the temptations to vice to which she became inevitably exposed, and 
in her w ress to proficiency and excellence, solely by her love 
for Conrad. In the course of this arduous career, she becomes acquainted 
with her half-sister, but the relationship does not transpire ; here the 
author appears to have only had in view the parallel between the unhap- 
pwness that may be the result of the tame and conventional system of 
society nursed in luxury, and the passion, the energy, and the indomi- 
table self-will that may spring from a life of intellectual trial, and moral 
independence. Bianca is thus gifted with almost supernatural powers 
by the play of only one leading instinct, while Alice is depicted as a 
creature of weakness, and frailty, unsupported by education or exam- 
ple. Miss Jewsbury’s idea of the sex may be gathered from a single 
sentence. ‘ When a woman lives with an engrossing passion, and 
is by nature entirely ungifted with coquetry, it is ten chances to one but 
that in a very short time she becomes a great bore to the man on whom 
she bestows it.” This notion of the absolute necessity of a certain amount 
of coquetry to keep up the flagging affections of men, is several times 
repeated. We will content ourselves rd with informing Miss Jews- 
bury, as the old actor warned Bianca of the heartlessness of Conrad, that 
affections that require the stimulus-of-coquetry are not worth haying, still 
less of being preserved by such unfeminine and unladylike proceedings. 
But as we are always running counter with the authoress even in relating 
her story, we shall off, merely premising that the rake reforms, and 
turns sectarian, while Bianca obtains every promise of future happiness by 
being wedded to a chivalrous young nobleman. The “‘Half-Sisters” is 
a novel of such great inequality, that while in some respects it is entitled 
to high praise, in others it cannot be too severely censured. 





THE RUSSIAN SKETCH-BOOK.-* | 
Tus is really what it calls itself—a “Russian Sketch-Book.” We 
have not much partiality for those who are perpetually railing against all 





* The Russian Sketch-Book. By Ivan Golovine, author of “ Russia under the 
Emperor Nicholas I.” 2 vols, T. C. Newby. 
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boiling point of enthusiasm, for a nation which Madame 
Veroff had the injustice and malice to designate as “ deceitful, inconstant, 
and co -” Poor Madame Veroff ! she became afterwards a convert 
to the Polish cause, for which, if we are to believe M. Golovine, she 
received a most singular chastisement, which chastisement led to fearful 
isals, and entailed the death of two young men, the liberal Bronine 
and the employé Derevnef. ‘“ The French Slave” is an affecting story. 
Like most liberals of Eastern Europe, M. Golovine says of the English 
that they are most tic, the French most humane. Is not the 
love of proselytism of the French too often mistaken for humanity? Was 
it humanity to expel’ the English workpeople from France, or was it 
en on the part of English not to take reprisals ? 
Spy,’ “The Maid of Koursk,” “The Degradation,” ‘The 
Revolt of the Peasants,” ‘‘ The Prisoner of the Caucasus,” ‘“ The Masked 
” take their turn as sketches of Russian society, we prefer Mr. Zwa- 
taieff and ‘‘ The Student of Dorpat” as most life-like, and of a more 
every day character ; but all these sketches are impressed more or less 
with the same tone of dissatisfaction with all that is, which mars their 
effectiveness, although it cannot take away from their peculiarly national 
interest. 
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MARIE VON ARNHEIM.* 


Tuis little work is written in that spirit of enthusiastic sentimentalism, 
which is familiar in this country as essentially Germanic. Why the 
author should have imagined, that in England, next to her own country, 
this tone of thought and feeling would find the most perfect comprehen- 
sion and the quickest response, we are at a loss to say. For our parts, 
we have little sympathy with such manifest egotism and morbid excite- 
ment. 

A daughter, long time an alien, joins the family circle, of which Marie 
von Arnheim and her dearly-beloved brother, Alfred, constitute, accord- 
ing to her own account, the ornaments. Add to this also, Eugene von 
Rate a lover of Marie’s, and a willow-tree, and the scene is com- 
ras The alien sister, Barbara, is coarse, vulgar, and treacherous; she - 

ings with her the demon of discord and jealousy into the hitherto happy 
domestic circle. At length, Marie von Arnheim allows her feelings to 
be so far worked upon, that she poisons her sister and flies from her 
home and her lover. On her travels, she discovers her real sister, who 
had been supplanted by a foster child—the rude, uncultivated — 
of a boor. This happy discovery comes, however, too late, and days an 
nights of remorse and anguish, conduct the excitable and egoisiical 

ie to the tomb. It is truly a sad example of the evils of a romantic 
education. : 

* Memoirs of Marie von Arnheim. Written by Herself. Translated from the 
Original Manuscript. Longman and Co. 
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First they should know how they would renovate, 
Should we expel the Tarquins, in their place, 
’ Shall we exalt the Senate, poratece ? . 
Or, shall we give another king his bout ? 
Whom shall we choose ? 


And— 
Athens hath lately shown 
A bright example, von from his throne 
The base Hipparchus, who for fifteen years 
Had reap’d a harvest, moist with slav’ry’s tears. 





RIENZI+ 


Tuts is the first volume of an edition of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
works by Chapman and Hall, which will place those deservedly popular 
writings within the reach: of all classes. The series begins well with 
‘‘ Rienzi,” the most complete, high-toned, and energetic of all the author's 
romances. Nothing, indeed, can be more vigorous or masterly than 


his portraiture of— 
The friend of Petrarch—hope of Italy, 
Rienzi, last of Romans! 
or more faithful and vivid than his sketches of the Roman populace and 
the Roman nobles in the fourteenth century. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


WE must not omit, amidst the united pressure of business and events, 
to mention that Mr. Newby has issued the second volume of the First Year 
of the Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, by Count C. A. De Goddes de Lian- 
court and James Manning, Esq,, of the Inner Temple. Itis a work of a 

culiarly seasonable character, and published at an opportune moment. 

e last published volume of Colburn’s Standard Novelists, it may also be 


* Lucretia: a Tragedy, in Five Acts and in Verse. - Translated from. the 
celebrated Play of Monsicur Ponsard. Joseph Onwh 





+ Rienzi: the Last of the Roman Tribunes. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart.; with a Frontispiece. Chapman & Hall, 
April.—vou. LXXXII, NO. CCCXXVIII. 2N 
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mentioned, contains one of Mrs. Gore's sett popca woeks Mrs, Army- 











, Female J om. It is a curious fact that this story, which 
Gieeose tea sais pre ; upon the female character by an 
omen A Re is. and of the sex, was found ‘on the bed of 





POLITICAL POSTSCRIPT. , 


Ir is seldom we occupy ourselves in more than ordinary earnestness with 
perce! matters ; but at the present moment it would argue positive insensi- 
ty on the part of authors or citizens of any class not to be aroused by the 
events and wondrous scenes that we see enacted around us. At the last mo- 
ment that it is in our power to record events, which may by the very morrow 
have been made to change their aspect as if touched by the enchanter’s wand, 
every thing is going on. in. accordance with’ what has anticipated in the 
elaborate and well-considered articles which are consigned to the body of the 


@ Word citizen, we have used above, reminds us of a curious definition of 
the word as applied to the actual state of unfortunate France, made by the 
Times newspaper. “ There,” says our serio-comic contemporary, “ it is evident 
that citizen and soldier, citizen and debtor, citizen and defaulter, citizen and 
idle man, citizen and bankrupt, citizen and state-pauper, mean the same 
thing”’ This is very sad, but it contains the epitome of the state of things 
that has’ resulted from an ill-considered and hasty revolutionary §move- 
ment. In» Prussia, motwithstanding that many-tongued rumour had ex- 
pelled a .king,somewhat dilatory in his concessions, and uncertain in his 
actions, if appears, that Frederick William still. holds legitimate sway 
over the ‘hearts as well as the persons of his brave subjects, and 
that, therefOré, tlie. question of supremacy in the German Confederation 
remains tn stalu quo: * The movement of Sardinia in favour of the people of 
Lombardy, although not perfectly authenticated, appears to be almost certain ; 
and it will serve to complicate matters infinitely. Austria, at a moment 
that it is so deeply embarrassed with the position and demands of its other 
various states, will either be obliged to abdicate the Iron Crown, or to defend 
its Trans-Alpine possessions, sword in hand. The complications that may at 
the gocomet moment result to Europe at large, by the first unsheathing of the. 
old decider of political questions—the sword—are too numerous to be dis- 
posed of in asentence. At the same moment the German provinces attached 
to the Danish monarchy are throwing off their emerere to the north, to unite 
themselves, if possible, with a more powerful confederacy—that of the great 

empire, How darkly and portentously do all these events loom over 
central Europe? In vain the last of the Cesars—the Emperor Nicolas—is 
hurrying his legions towards the frontier ; the moment for anything, save that 
ich would render confusion more confused, is already gone by. And above 
all, France, which has so enthusiastically upheld the establishment of inde- 
peewee in Germany, into how small a compass as a nation will it sink, 
re a confederacy formed of all the German kingdoms, principalities, mar- 
gravates, and states at the same time united into one powerful whole, and as- * 
suming a stern and earnest anti-revolutionary attitude! 
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